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Masterpieces of opera 


by the 


worlds greatest artists 


The mere mention of opera suggests 
Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, Destinn, Farrar, 
Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hem- 
pel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, 
Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill thecommanding 
personalities who dominate the operatic stage. 

At the opera or listening to the magnificent 
arias of opera in your own home, you naturally 
want to hear ¢hese artists—the world’s greatest 
artists whose master interpretations are 
brought to you only on Victor Records. 

These renowned artists in full realization 
and acknowledgment that the Victor alone re- 
produces their art with absolute fidelity, make 
records for the Victor exclusively. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to 
hear, and give you a copy of the Victor Kecord catalog—the 
most complete catalog of music in all the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. , Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notic>. All Victor Talking Machines 
are patented and are only licensed, and with 
right of use with Victor Records only. All Victor 
Records are patented and are only licensed, 
and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and synchronized by 
our special processes of manufacture; and their 
use, except with each other, is not only unauthor- 
ized but damaging,and unsatisfactory. 
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“Enter Darcy” 


If you had lost your in- 


terest in life and your good 
looks and your ambition—and 
your two best friends were going 
to be married and you weren’ t— 

Then, probably, you would feel 
about as Darcy Cole did until 
that charming, vivacious young 
actress, Gloria Green, took her 
in charge and showed her the 


way to health, joy and romance. 
How she did and what happened Samuel 
Hopkins Adams tells in a delightfully 
humorous story called “Enter Darcy.” 
It is in four parts, the first one of which you 
will find in the February 17th issue of 


Collier's 


E NATIONAL WEEKLY 


waar st 13th Street, New York 
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(J Across the Editor’s Desk WW 


T may be true that the early bird catches the 
worm but sometimes it may be questioned whether, 
after all, the early worm is the juiciest catch of the 
morning. Take, for example, the case of Jeannette 

Rankin; not that the first Congresswoman is a worm, 
save as the proe- 


OW and again, while we are being brutally pun- 
ished for daring to admit there are two sides to 

the prohibition’question, as to all others, we get a chance 
to chuckle, which helps alot. The other day there came 
a letter from a gentle reader—gentle only as to sex— 
asking us to dis- 





ress of the suffrage 
cause _ illustrates 
the proverbial 
turning of the 
creature. SUNSET 
appearsinthechar- 
acter of the early 
bird. While Miss 
Rankin was yet a 
candidate for office 
and the first Con- 
gresswoman was 
not yet a fact, this 

agazine pounced 
upon Miss Rankin, 
as she made her 
way along the 
dewy path of poli- 
tics, and snapped 
her into our depart- 
ment of “‘Interest- 
ing Westerners.” 
Then, as the sun- 
beams of election 








continue the maga- 
zine because, after 
the position we had 
taken in the wet- 
and-dry issue, she 
could not permit 
herself te receive 
the magazine in 
the home. By the 
same mail came a 
check from the 
husband of the in- 
dignant lady, re- 
newing the maga- 
zine for two years. 
Now we are won- 
dering just what is 
going to happen 
to that particular 
copy! 

But there is one 
thing we do not 
like about the affair 
and that is the 


figures grew Before they started home from somewhere in Mexico, Col. Robert H. Noble vicious little jolt 


stronger, “thelady and Capt. Louis Bash, two Westerners with the 6th U. S. Infantry, called 
upon the family of their official garbage collector and distributed some suffrage enthu- 


from Montana” 


it gives our pro- 


became a national Christmas gifts, as an aid to international understanding. Among the gifts S!asm. As our at- 


figure and the was the holiday number of Sunset Magazine. To one of these sons of the 

desert the figure of Santa Claus among the great redwoods especially appealed 

and he may be seen at the left of the picture proudly exhibiting his treasure. 

‘*Who shall say,’’ write these officers, ‘‘that this is ‘Darkest Mexico’ now 
that the light of Sunset has been admitted?’’ 


magazines of the 
country picked her 
up eagerly. Itis an 
odd aspect of criti- 
cism that to some 
readers Miss Ran- 
kin seemed more conspicuous by her absence from our 

“Interesting Westerners” when other magazines, playing 
safe, had just discovered her, while SUNsET anticipated 
the election of the country’s first female congressman. 


GENTLE letter of commendation came the other 

day from a county in England. It exhibits, 
naively, how thoroughly the interest of the great war 
has obsessed those closer to it than we: 

“T want to say what a comfort the Magazine is to me 
and my friends, in the midst of the horrible war-clouds 
which enfold us day and night. Many of the articles in 
SunsET have so little bearing on the war that they are a 
source of mental refreshment. They speak of building-up 
instead of smashing-down. They carry the mind away 
from the unspeakable horrors of Armageddon.” 

And then he adds an impulsive postscript: 

‘Have just read ‘Claxton: V.C.’ It’s great!” 

‘The naive point of all this is that Emerson Hough, as 
our readers will recall, sent his hero from the Northwest 
Mounted Police into the European trenches. 


titude was not a 
partisan one, but a 
judicial position, 
we think by rights 
we should have at 
least the respect of 
both those voters. 

EXT month there will be a story in the magazine 

that should be read by every one of our readers 
who is not afraid of being touched in a sensitive corner 
of his heart. Time was when the sorrows of David 
Copperfield, and all the other immortal young heroes 
for whom Dickens asked our sympathy, made a powerful 
appeal. Wherever that response is still possible there 
will be a welcome given to poor pathetic little “Tues- 
day” in Mrs. Kenyon’s finely drawn story. 


E do not use much verse these days, but we 
simply must find a corner in which to tuck the 
following little gem. So far as the required element 
of direct expression of emotion is concerned, is this not 
real poetry? And it’s from Boston, too. 
While sitting in my home here in the East, 
Outside was snowing, blowing and full of gloom, 
I was reading my number of SuNSET, and my eyes did feast 
On all the flowers and poppies that were in bloom; 
Right then and there did I say to the East 
That its weather was punk and that I will be in California soon! 
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BNoY the winter. Breathe deeply. Walk fast. Laugh at 
snow flurries and frost nips. Let the cold, clear air quicken 
your pulse and send roses to your cheeks. 


What if your skin does burn when you come indoors? Ivory 
Soap will enable you to wash hands and face without a particle 
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her. 


She sat on the trunk of a fallen spruce and looked about 
“You must have known my father,’’ she 
said suddenly. Sam stared at her again 


THE ACCOUNTING 


OMEN traveling alone were 

rareon the Yukon. Some of her 

fellow-travelers addressed the 

girl, respectfully enough but 
somewhat breezily. Her reserve repelled 
their advances. 

The journey at sea had been a nauseat- 
ing and stormy nightmare. Now, on 
board of the stern-wheeler creeping up 
the estuary of the great river, the change 
from the rocking and pitching deep-sea 
craft to the flat-bottomed vessel was at 
first welcome until, in the rain, with noth- 
ing but a vague outlook at shores only 
hinted at through the mist, the dreariness 
sank in her soul. 

There was apparently no end to that 
river. Sodden gray tundra alternated 
with vast extents of stunted and wind- 
twisted trees and patches of alders bent 





By George Van Schaick 
Illustrated by R. Lewis 


in the direction of the current. The boat 
complained and groaned as it battled its 
way up. Day after day went by, with 
halts at sordid-looking settlements or in 
places where wood for fuel was piled on 
shore. At last the captain came and told 
her that Ramsay’s would be the next stop. 
She thanked him and looked apprehen- 
sively at a coming bend in the river. 
Finally the boat churned its way up to a 
rickety dock of great logs laid parallel 
with the shore. There was the usual 
putting off of boxes and barrels. She 
walked ashore on a plank and the boat 
wheezed off. 

“Where ye callatin’ to go, ma’am?” 
asked a thick-set, elderly man. 


I suppose I’ll 


“It—it’s getting late. 
The captain 


have to stop at the hotel. 
told me there was one.” 

He was evidently puzzled at her ap- 
pearance. Nodding in assent, he put her 
small steamer-trunk and the two cases on 
a wheelbarrow, with a couple of meager 
mail-bags, and sturdily pushed up the 
hill. They went by some shacks and a 
few frame houses. Disheveled children 
stared at her. A fat woman with a baby 
in her arms looked at her doubtfully and 
went indoors again, sniffing. 

Presently they reached “The Northern 
Lights.” A villainous piano was tinkling. 
Through an open door Lucy Myrtle saw 
men and strangely-clad women dancing 
in a large hall. Some card-tables were 
occupied. A long bar stood at the further 
end. 
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“Is—is this the hotel?” she faltered. 
“T’ll see as no one bothers you, ma’am,” 


said the man. 
Saturday nights. 
the back way. 

She followed him and soon found her- 
self in a kitchen tenanted by an obese and 
bewhiskered cook and a slatternly woman 
who was washing dishes. Another man 
entered from the dining-room. 

“Hello, Joe!” said her guide. “This 
here young lady just come off’n the boat. 
y d like for you to show her the best room 
ye’ve got, and fix her something to eat.’ 

“I—I’ll have to stay all night here,” 
ventured the girl. “Tomorrow I’m going 
up to Slawton’s Camp. Can you tell me 
if Mr. Slawton is there?” 

“Yes’m. Pete he come back three 
weeks ago. Ye’ll find him there. Can’t 
make out why he didn’t send for you. 
Boat was due all right. He ain’t a man 
to keep a lady waitin’ if he’s expectin’ of 
her.” 

“Mr. Slawton doesn’t know I am com- 
ing,” she answered briefly. 

“Yes, ma’am; leastwise I mean no, 
ma’am,” said the proprietor, looking 
rather nonplussed. ‘ «f] show ye a room. 

He took the suitcases. After thanking 
the man who had carried her baggage she 
followed up the wooden stairs. 

When Joe came down again he found 
his friend on the veranda. 

“Looks to me like there might be trouble 
brewin’ for Slawton,” he commented. 

“How d’ye make that out? That there 
young woman may look a bit uppish, but 
that’s often the way with them good- 
lookers. I don’t reckon her face’d scare 
any man.” 

“He was away most three months, 
Sam. Started with the first boat down. 
Time enough for a fellar ter trifle a bit 
with a young ’ooman’s affections. Or she 
might a a wife as has trailed him, him 
havin’ left her four-five years and—” 

“Wife nothin’,” put in Sam, sniffing. 
“Ye’re way off. She’s a lot too young 
ever to have been anybody’s wife four-five 

ears.’ 

“Well, she does look a bit young for 
that,” admitted Joe. “I got to go in and 
tend bar. So long, Sam.” 

“Hold on. D’ye think ’twould be well 
to send Pete word as how there’s a—a 
female on his tracks?” 

“Let him tend to his own funeral, Sam. 
Strict nootrality for me. What makes ye 
want to side with him agin that there 
girl as ain *t done ye no harm?” 

“I ain’t sidin’ with nobody, but Pete’s 
my friend. Guess it’s up to him, though.” 


“They keeps it up late 
Come around with me 


er breakfast the next morning 
Miss Myrtle was knocking at the door 
of Sam’s shack. He came out consider- 
ably disheveled and pulling a lone suspen- 
der over his right shoulder. 

“Mornin’, ma’am,” he greeted her. 
“See the rain’s let up. Looks kinder 
cheerful again.” 

“Yes, it’s very pleasant,” she assented. 
“They told me at the hotel that cy might 
be able to take me to Slawton’s 

“Tt’s all o’ twelve miles,” he replied, 
scratching his head. “I wasn’t goin’ to 
take the mail up till tomorrow. Ye’ll 
have ter ride Napoleon; he’s a quiet old 
hoss. Don’t see as how I can manage 
that trunk today. 

“T won't acon it. 
back at once.” 


I expect to come 
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“But ye'll have to stay overnight, 
ma’am.’ 

“Why?” she asked. 

“T’m Uncle Sam’s mail, ma’am,” he 
informed her. ‘‘Supposed to start back 
from Slawton’s Monday afternoon. You 

can get put up somew heres for the night.” 
‘If I must it can’t be helped,” she 
answered determinedly. 

An hour later they were on their way, 
the girl riding the old dappled gray and 
old Sam walking sturdily alongside. Like 
other men he possessed a_ theoretical 
knowledge of the sex which made him 
confident that he would obtain all details 
of her quest before three miles had been 
covered. The theory failed to work, 
however, for she commented a little on 
the scenery, noted views along the little 
affluent river on whose bank they traveled, 
and asked questions about gold-mining. 
Sam gave long explanations and ventured 
into history. 

“And so Slawton’s Camp has proved 
very remunerative,” she commented sud- 
denly. 

“Tf you mean as how it’s panned out 
A 1,” he replied, “it sure has. Ain’t been 


anythin’ like it two hundred miles up or 
down the river.’ 

“Mr. Slawton must be very rich.” 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

“Pretty middlin’, ma’ am, I guess,” he 
assented slowly, deeming i it unsportsman- 
like, in case the young woman was after 





“So you want more money,”’ 
~ said Slawton. ‘How much’ll 
you take?” 

4 “T want that which belongs 
t to me!”’ cried the girl. 


any of Pete’s money, to give him away 
too completely. 


rT was a long period of silence. 
They were passing through a wilder- 
ness of scrubby spruces whose somberness 
was relieved by the lighter green of occa- 
sional deciduous trees. The sky above 
them was very blue but heavily charged at 
the horizon with great woolly clouds. 
Away below them the stream gathered in 
black pools or foamed away in rapids. 
The path had become very rough and she 
marveled when Sam assured her that 
stone-boats laden with supplies, and in 
winter dog-sledges, made frequent use 
of it. 

“There’s a longer road to the west- 


’ard,” he informed her, “as can be 
traveled with the cart. This way’s much 
shorter.” 


They went on for ever so long, she 
thought, wearied as she was by the unus- 
ual exercise as the horse picked his way 
over rocky places, through marsh over 
which some apology for corduroy had 
been made, and on steep grades climbed 
like a ponderous goat. 

“Shall we soon be there?” she asked. 

“We're about halfway,” Sam told her. 
“Don’t ye want me to lift ye down so’s to 
sit awhile and rest?” 

“Tl be glad to stop for a few minutes, ” 
she consented. ‘You must be tired also.” 

“Me!” he grinned, helping her down 
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“If a fellar got tired that easy in this 
country he’d lay down and die mighty 
soon.” 

She sat on the trunk of a big fallen 
spruce and looked about her. On a shrub 
her eyes caught a couple of dwarf thrushes 
uttering their peevish little cat-calls, 
with characteristic nervous flirts of their 
wings. But she turned to Sam again. 

“You must have known my father,” 
she said suddenly. 

“Yer father, ma’am?” he answered, 
puzzled. 

“Yes, Robert Myrtle. He was Mr. 
Slawton’s partner, you know.” 

Sam stared at her. 

“Oh! Ye-es, in course I knowed old 
Bob Myrtle. Knowed him, like every- 
body here. And—and so he was yer 
father?” 

“Yes, he—he did very well here, didn’t 
he? At home people called him shiftless, 
and—and I’m afraid he didn’t make 
mother very happy. But he loved me. 
Last time | saw him, nearly six years ago, 
he took me on his lap and said he was 
going to mzke a great deal of money. 
Mother didn’t believe him, I’m afraid, 
and she died next year. I’d have been so 
happy to see him again, but—but now 
he’s dead. At any rate he showed that 
he could accomplish something. I—I 
cried, but I felt proud, too, when Mr. 
Slawton brought me all that money.” 


Sam stared at her again, for an in- 
stant’s scanning of the pretty, animated 
face. Then he looked down at his big feet. 

““Ye-es, in course—Slawton’s partner— 
er—ter be sure, and—and a lot o’ money. 
Old—old Bob Myrtle, that were the 


” 
man. 





Hé«® was again staring at her, and he 
wasted two matches in lighting his 
pipe, showing great perturbation of spirit. 
Finally they started again. The path was 
narrow and Sam dropped behind, walking 
sturdily and frequently scratching his 
head. Finally they climbed a hill and 
came down again, emerging from a thick 
growth. 

“There ye are, ma’am,” he pointed. 

Down in the little valley she saw a 
rambling collection of buildings, mostly 
small shacks. Long wooden troughs ran 
by the bank of the little river. 

“‘We’re nigh there, all safe an’ sound. 
That biggest house is Slawton’s. Kinder 
big for a lone man, but there’s Hannah.” 

hey entered the little village’s excuse 
for a street. Compared with the swampy 
parts of the trail it possessed the obvious 
advantage that here one could step in the 
mud and confidently expect to strike 
bottom. Men called out a welcome to the 
mail-carrier and stared at the girl. Sam 
stopped in front of Slawton’s house and 
entered the open door. 


“Hello there, Pete!” he cried tenta- 
tively. 

There was no answer. The girl slid off 
the horse unaided and stepped in also. 
Sam had disappeared through a door 
opposite. A long minute went by before 
he came out again, followed by a flustered, 
excited-looking elderly woman. 

“Pete’s away huntin’,” she explained. 
“Won’t be back afore tomorrow, like 
enough. Take a chair, ma’am.” 

Lucy Myrtle sank down ona hard seat, 
clearly disappointed. For days and 
weeks she had been nerving herself up to 
the interview with Slawton. She felt un- 
accountably weak and weary. 

“What’ll you have, Miss?” asked the 
old woman. “Sure a cup o’ tea, and a 
little bacon. My bread’s just out o’ the 
oven. Take off yer cap and make yerself 
at home.” 

The girl’s first impulse was to refuse 
She had no intention of accepting Slaw- 
ton’s hospitality, even if vicarious. But 
old Hannah had already gone back to her 
kitchen. 

“Please go and tell her that I don’t 
want anything,” she told Sam. 

“But ye sure does, ma’am,” he assured 
her, looking aggrieved. ‘‘Slawton he’d be 
real mad ter know ye hadn’t been treated 
proper when he were away. Ye’re all 
tuckered out with Napoleon’s jouncin’ ye 
over that trail and a cup o’ hot tea'll 
make ye feel good as new, you bet!” 


HE was beset with fierce hunger. 

For over a week the seasickness had 
starved her. On the river-boat the food 
had been distasteful to her. The long ride 
and the cool bracing air had made her 
feel ravenous and she succumbed to the 
temptation. The repast, however, did 
not take very long. Sam stared at her a 
good deal but he stoked in his food with 
a will, giving her desultory information 
about mining and prophesying about the 
weather between mouthfuls. 

“How’ve ye made out?” asked the old 
woman politely as the two rose from the 
table of rough boards. “Didn’t ye want 
a little more jam?” 

“T’m ever so much obliged,” said the 
girl gratefully. “I feel a great deal 
better.” 

For a short time they sat in the long 
room, Sam elaborately cleaning out his 
pipe with his knife, Miss Lucy staring 
about her curiously. She decided that 
the cheap curtain at one end must conceal 
a bed. From pegs driven between the 
chinked peeled logs depended queer 
clothing, a gun, some pelts, steel traps, 
odds and ends whose use escaped her. 

“Maybe ye feel strong enough now ter 
take a bit of a walk around and see where 
the gold comes from,” suggested Sam. 

“T should like to, very much,” she as- 
sented. 

They strolled down the muddy street 
to the stream’s edge, coming to some 
great holes on the bank. 

“First they has to go down more’n 
twenty-five feet to the gravel,” Sam ex- 
plained. “Then they hoists it out and— 
good Lord! Look out!” 

Lucy had peered down the wide shaft. 
The ground, loosened by the heavy rains, 
had given*way under her and she had 
fallen in. Sam’s yells brought other men 
running. A few minutes later they had 
her out, limp and senseless, and carried 

(Continued on page 62) 
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‘The Raised Fist of Labor 


Now That the Workers Know Their Power, What Will 


HE next time you ride home on the 

car between five-thirty and six, 

look at the man with the dinner 

pail across the aisle. His finger 
nails are not manicured; there are no kid 
gloves on his hands, his clothing i is stained 
with black oil spots and the odor of per- 
spiration betrays the lack of a shower 
bath. The young person with the imita- 
tion seal scarf and the salary of nine a 
week tries to avoid contact with him, but 
aside from her penciled and lifted brow he 
attracts no special attention. 

Why should he? His nose, even though 
it has a black smudge that was not re- 
moved by the hasty ablution, is in the 
middle of his face. He breathes, moves 
his hands, feet and jaw just like other 
people, reads his paper, discusses prohi- 
bition, the movies, baseball and politics 
just like you and I. He is made of the 
same clay, has the same skin, the same 
elemental hopes, joys, fears, the same 
bald spot and the same kind of corns as 
the rest of us. Change his clothes, put 
him into the hands of a competent barber, 
and in half an hour you could not tell him 
apart in a group of our leading citizens. 

Yet the man with the dinner pail is a 
Problem, the biggest problem before us. 
Multiply him a few million times and he 
becomes Labor. His stature grows into 
the sky, his rather commonplace face 
changes expression, assumes a threatening 
mien, his relaxed hands contract into gi- 
gantic iron fists. As a plain person riding 
home in a crowded street car between a 
shop girl and a hardware clerk the man 
with the dinner pail asks for and receives 
no special treatment; he pays his nickel, 
takes his transfer, gives up his seat to the 
woman with the baby and hangs by the 
strap like any other citizen. But when he 
becomes a Problem, when he drops his 
individual capacity and turns into Labor, 
especially Organized Labor, he loses the 
aspect of an ordinary citizen. 


HE change that takes place is analo- 

gous to the transformation of the 
civilian into the soldier. As member of a 
military force the individual exercises 
rights and privileges which performed by 
a private citizen would promptly get him 
into jail. When he dons the uniform and 
takes the oath, the soldier’s status is com- 
pletely changed. He is removed from the 
control of the civil authorities; his doings 
are judged by a special code; his freedom 
of action is limited; his standard of conduct 
is radically altered. 

A somewhat similar change takes place 
when the individual ceases to be just a 
plain worker and, by a process of agglu- 
tination, turns into Organized Labor. As 
a component part of Organized Labor, he 
claims rights and privileges which he 
would not dream of receiving as a com- 
mon, garden-variety citizen. If he eats 
dinner in a restaurant, finds hair in the 
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soup, his steak tough, his coffee bitter and 
the bill high he does not rush out, print 
handbills, paint signs and hire men to 
keep people from patronizing the place; 
if he, in his private capacity as an un- 
adorned citizen, has a quarrel with his 
grocer or butcher because they will not 
knock five dollars off the monthly bill, he 
does not endeavor to induce all the pa- 
trons of the tradesmen to take their 
custom elsewhere, nor does he publish 
lists of the offending merchants in his 
paper. But as a member of Organized 
Labor he considers the boycott his own 
peculiar privilege, fights vociferously 
against its surrender and complains loudly 
when it is turned against him. 


HE merchant who sees his livelihood 

and his capital take wings because his 
competitor undersells him, never dreams 
of hiring pickets to patrol the sidewalk in 
front of his rival’s store, yet Organized 
Labor claims this extraordinary privilege. 
Our friend across the aisle would never 
think of waylaying his neighbor who pays 
five dollars a month less rent for similar 
accommodations; it does not occur to him 
to break his neighbor’s ribs, his landlord’s 
head or to burn the offending premises. 
Such acts would constitute a common 
black crime like burglary or embezzle- 
ment. But when these identical acts are 
committed in the cause of Organized 
Labor, their character suddenly changes, 
they become chameleons, turn pure white 
and, in the opinion of our friend, are 
wholly justifiable and a righteous punish- 
ment for the wicked. 

Most uncommonly strange are the 
mental quirks, knots and twists produced 
when the man with the dinner pail is 
multiplied and transformed into Organ- 
ized Labor. As a private citizen he 
gnashes his teeth and with a firm hand 
signs petitions for more laws to prevent 
storekeepers, traders and manufacturers 
from combining to fix the price of their 
product and determine by joint action 
the conditions under write § this product 
shall be sold. But when he as Organized 
Labor starts out to combine, to fix wages 
and conditions, joint action suddenly 
comes highly laudable and so desirable 
that special legislation must be passed to 
exempt it from the penalties imposed for 
identically the same acts upon other 
individuals. 

“Inhuman, cruel, dastardly, cowardly, 
contrary to the eternal principles of jus- 
tice and equity,” so he characterizes the 
blacklist when it is used against him. 
But when he himself uses the blacklist, 
when he endeavors by all means in his 
power to prevent his adversary from sel- 
ling his goods, from obtaining needed 
material, when he publishes long lists of 
proscribed firms, then of course the black- 
list acquires a double halo and radiates 
the beneficent light of social justice. 


They Do With It2-—An Announcement 


Of course there is a reason for the 
colored glasses our friend with the dinner 
pail wears in his collective capacity, 
glasses that give him a distorted picture 
of his relations to his fellow men. That 
reason is the balance of power. Just «s 
Belgium was given a certain extraor- 
dinary status in the family of nations, a 
ray based upon the country’s inabilicy 

rotect itself against its powerf il 
nei eile aes, so Labor has been given by 
common consent a privileged position. 
Because Labor was weak, because the in- 
dustrial revolution brought about through 
the introduction of power-driven m2- 
chinery left the individual worker helpless 
in the hand of the employer, society in- 
tervened, placed an increasing number of 
restrictions upon the employer’s liberty 
of action and at the same time released 
Labor from the necessity of obeying cer- 
tain statutes which continued to be in 
force as against all other elements of the 
population. To put it tersely, society in 
its own interest shackled the employer 
with numerous special laws while at the 
same time it untied the hands of 
Labor. 

Right at this point let us remark that, 
had society failed to act on behalf of 
Labor as it did, anarchy, chaos, turmoil 
and bloody strife would have been the 
result. The special position was accorded 
Labor not because the individual work- 
man was intrinsically better entitled to it 
than the rest of humanity, but because 
the bitter necessities of the moment made 
the action imperative and inevitable if 
society was to continue to exist. 


+t society, in extending a helping 
hand to Labor, in extending extraor- 
dinary rights and privileges to one ele- 
ment, overlooked something. It forgot 
to state that, in return for the extraor- 
dinary privileges, Labor should and 
must Os ance the account by assuming 
certain duties. The bargain was one- 
sided. Labor took and took, but Labor 
gave nothing in return for the protection 
it received. Labor gradually arrived at a 
state of mind in which it believed that 
it—Labor, especially Organized Labor— 
actually was society, that no other ele- 
ment counted, that the collective manual 
workers had a god-given right to further 
their group interest in any way they 
pleased, no of the welfare of so- 
ciety as a wh 

he best ite of the result of this 
mental attitude is supplied by recent 
events in Australia. 

Australia is in a bad way. 

Labor is in a state of semi-rebellion 
against the very government which Labor 
itself put into power. 

To gain its ends, Labor ‘has trampled 
underfoot the laws of its own making, by 
force of terror has brought the govern- 
ment to its knees. 
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“Go and Sin No More’”’: 


Sydney has seen the torch of arson 
ipplied to building after building until 
labor leaders, arrested by due process of 
hw, were released. Industry and trans- 
wrtation were brought to a complete 
tandstill; shipments of cannon fodder, 
)fwar material and food sorely needed by 
the mother country, were held up until 
labor had its way. 

Yes, these things happened in the 
‘ommonwealth famed as the “paradise of 
labor,” on the one continent where the 
ins of political power lie in the hands of 
the labor unions. 

The union of the coal miners started it. 
Having obtained the eight-hour day by 
aw, they demanded further concessions. 
hey insisted that they should be paid for 
he time consumed in traveling from the 
outh of the mine to the stopes, both 
ming and going, thus reducing the pro- 
juction labor period from eight hours to 
even. In accordance with the law, the 
ispute was submitted to an arbitration 
board whose findings, again in accordance 
ith the law, were binding on_ both 
arties. The board decided against 
the request of the miners, yet they 
struck. 1 
They had Australia at their mercy. The 
state-owned railroad curtailed their ser- 
vices; factories shut down; electric-light 
and gas plants suspended operation when 
their reserve fuel was used up. In vain 
lid the government plead with the 
strikers for coal to start troop and wheat 
ships toward red Europe. As a last resort 
the leaders of the illegal strike movement 
were arrested. But they did not stay in 
jail. The Industrial Workers of the 
World, the militant, aggressive organiza- 
tion whose doctrine of a general rebellion 
is rapidly spreading through the “para- 
dise of Labor,’’ demanded the release of 
the miners, threatened to burn down 
Sydney if their demands were not com- 
plied with. 

They made good. Night after night 
the incendiary work went on in Sydney, 
troops and machine guns notwithstand- 
ing. Paralyzed by the fuel famine, 
terrorized, by the handful of “industrial 
tebels, the commonwealth was forced to 
yield. The strike leaders were quietly 
teleased, the demands of the strikers were 
granted. Labor, by the threat of star- 


— 


HEN the order came in Butte to 
close up and go, they went. 
They were outlaws, beyond the 
pale. Their world-old profession 

had no standing in court. They had plied 
their trade in open and notorious violation 
of the law. So they vanished, silently, 
mute; they went away—whence no one 
cared. 

Thus it had always been. Except in- 

dividually there had never been a protest. 

When indignant Virtue lifted the club of 

the law, the silent sisterhood of shame 

sneaked away in the cold, drab dawn fol- 
lowing the hectic, noisy night. So it took 
leave of Montana, marking another mile- 
stone in the evolution of the golden, 





vation and torch, put both shoulders of 
the Law to the mat. 


VEN before the war is over, Australia 

is beginning to feel the heavy hand 

of Labor. What will happen in Europe 

when the slaughter ceases, when the ex- 

ternal pressure is relieved, when the tem- 

erature goes down and twenty-five mil- 

lion men suddenly are thrown Sack upon 
their own resources? 

Twenty-five million men and their de- 
pendents, equivalent to the total popula- 
tion of the United States, are now being 
fed, clothed and housed by the belligerent 
governments. Who can imagine the tre- 
mendous upheaval resulting from the 
sudden unemployment of almost the en- 
tire working population of the United 
States? England by no means has the 
largest army, yet England is planning to 
distribute the process of demobilization 
over twelve months at least in order to 
forestall chaos and misery. The problem 
of merely getting the boys out of the 
trenches and back to the benches is daily 
assuming larger proportions. 

And what will Labor do once the fight- 
ing is over! 

In every belligerent nation the gigantic 
pressure of war has increased the hours, 
speeded up the machines, smashed union 
shop rules, pushed aside all limitations on 
output. In every belligerent country 
female and unskilled labor in wholesale 
quantities has displaced the skilled me- 
chanic. And in every belligerent country 
scarcity of men has lifted wages to 
heights unknown before the war. 

Perhaps the well paid woman worker, 

erhaps the newly trained, highly paid 
Gainer will gladly step aside, hand the 
returning soldier-mechanic his old job 
without a struggle; it is possible that the 
returning veterans, glad to escape the 
danger and misery of the trenches, will 
not object strongly to the new régime of 
higher speed and longer hours. No 
trouble may arise out of these conditions, 
but the fixed peculiarities of human 
nature are bound to make a great deal of 
trouble the moment a wholesale reduction 
of the high war wages is attempted. Yet 
such a reduction must come. Inter- 
national competition, now non-existent, 
and unprecedented taxation will compel it. 


“Go and Sin No 


By Victor Willard 


roisterous, woolly into the sober and emi- 
nently respectable West. 

And San Francisco the unregenerate 
expected a similar exodus. Three years 
ago when the dance halls of the world- 
renowned Barbary Coast were closed by 
the withdrawal of the liquor privilege, the 
women had obediently moved away. But 
they had not gone far. Now a minister, 
incensed by the encroachment of vice 
almost to the doors of his church, had 
started a “crusade” to clean up the City 
of the Argonauts. The hue and cry had 
been raised, pages of spicy “reform” copy 


Victor Willard II 


When it comes, what will Labor do? 

Nobody knows, least of all Labor itself. 
Yet the problem of Labor after the war is 
everywhere receiving deep and anxious 
thought. Labor has learned to handle 
dynamite, to eat, sleep, kill and die with 
it; Labor in Europe now knows the feel of 
its military as well as its economic power. 
After the war there may—or there may 
not—be a series of great internal dis- 
turbances in every belligerent country. 
Whether these disturbances come or not, 
international competition will be inten- 
sified and this competition, plus the end 
of the munitions boom, must inevitably 
reflect itself in a change of American 
conditions. 

For years to come the Labor problem 
will be the biggest, the most important 
question confronting the United States. 

To contribute its mite towards the so- 
lution of this problem, be the contribution 
ever so small, Sunset will during 1917 

ublish a series of articles analyzing the 
taker problem of the Pacific Coast in all 
its phases. These articles will undertake 
to analyze and define the status of both 
union and unorganized workers. For an 
exhaustive study of this subject the Pa- 
cific Coast provides an extraordinary 
wealth of material. It was on the Pacific 
Coast that the trades unions won their 
first political victories in the United 
States; on the Pacific Slope are the only 
communities in which the craft unions 
had or have complete control over the 
machinery of government; on the Pacific 
Coast the closed-shop doctrine has won 
its most thoroughgoing victories, and on 
the Pacific Coast this doctrine has suffered 
its bitterest defeat. Though the highest 
wages in the world are paid in the Far 
West, it has been the scene of perhaps the 
bloodiest labor struggles in the country, 
and the problem of the drifting, itinerant 
worker here is more acute than in the rest 
of the country. 

If this series succeeds in widening the 
reader’s horizon, if it gives him a clearer, 
sharper picture of the facts underlying 
the Taher situation, if it helps him to for- 
mulate his own judgment as to the merits 
of the great controversy, if it should ad- 
vance the problem by one inch on the 
road to ultimate solution, its aims and 
objects will have been fulfilled. 


More’ 


were lifting the street sales of the papers 
championing the cause of repression, the 
authorities were under constant fire—had 
they not failed to enforce the plain-spoken 
statutes?—a great mass meeting was 
called and another exodus of the rouged 
sisterhood—whence no one cared—was 
in prospect when the worm actually 
turned. 

One sunny morning in January three 
hundred women of the tenderloin con- 
fronted the crusading pastor in his church. 
They did not come to plead. They came 
to state their side of the case, to air their 
grievances. Not meekly, penitently, did 
they come. They laughed at the minister, 
stamped their feet in unison, interrupted 
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him, asked him many questions which he 
could not answer. When they left the 
ancient problem was still unsolved. Noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing had been accom- 

lished, but the wind of blind enthusiasm 
ad been taken out of the crusader’s sails. 
The zeal of the reformers waned. Thecam- 
paign slowed down. The old reliable 
whitewash pot of outward respectability 
came to the fore. 

What is to be done about it? 

“Tere we are,” said Mrs. R. M. Gamble 
in substance, “products of conditions we 
did not make. You tell us ‘Go and sin 
no more’—with the emphasis on the go. 
If we would only go—out of sight—you 
do not care about the sinning part. Where 
shall we go? What shall we do? Will 

our congregation help us? Who will 

elp us? And if we go, others will come 
to take our places. The system that 
dragged us down is still in working order, 
untouched by your crusade. Leave us 
alone! Turn your attention to the cause 
instead of doctoring the symptom.” 

Mrs. Gamble was the leader and the 
mouthpiece of the three hundred women. 
She spoke fluently, intelligently, and she 
knew whereof she spoke. She demon- 
strated to the minis- 
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When the minister asked how many of 
the three hundred would leave the 
brothels to work for eight dollars a week, 
the sisterhood broke into loud laughter. 
When he asked how many would be wil- 
ling to earn a decent living by doing 
housework, they laughed again. But 
they cheered the idea of a minimum 
weekly wage of twenty dollars. 

Yet, should the law compel every em- 
ployer to pay this wage, ninety per cent 
of the sisterhood would stay in the 
brothels. They could not earn the money. 
They could not compete with the un- 
numbered thousands of girls whom their 
leader slandered, who have the grit and 
the backbone, the mentality and the 
strength of character to prefer eight 
dollars, a clear eye and a lifted chin to 
the sloth, the tawdry finery and the easy 
money of the tenderloin. For the brothel 
inexorably claims those weakest in men- 
tality and character for its own. This fact 
has been demonstrated many times by 
exhaustive investigation. A minimum- 
wage law of the kind indicated would 
merely intensify and speed up the selec- 
tion of the fittest workers; the unfit would 
drop to the bottom just as they do now. 





ter’s satisfaction that 
his crusade was no 
cure, not even a pallia- 
tive, that it produced 
merely a shift of com- 
mercialized vice from 
one locality to another. 
But she had no remedy 
to offer for the cause 
—except a minimum 
wage of twenty dollars a 
week for women work- 
ers. The women them- 
selves demonstrated 
that a minimum wage 
would not cure the evil. 





























Is there no hope, then? 


Bishop Sumner was a member of thg 
Illinois Vice Commission. With his oo 
leagues he probed deep. But he has my 


anacea for the social evil. He does nog 
ewe that a major operation can cure 
the cancer in a month or a year. 

“It’s a man’s problem,” he told Sa 
Francisco. “‘Men create the market; me 
supply it; men profit by woman’s down 
fall. Legal enactments cannot of them 
selves end the traffic. The cure will be 
slow and gradual, and education will be 
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its principal ingredient, education that N th 
will teach the rising generation the danger bs n 
that lies in sin, that will strip the tinseled fort 
glamour from the social evil and show it soe 
in its hideous ugliness.” bnd ane 
Education is a long, slow process. It ise’ Ke 
longest and slowest when it is directed poke 4 
against the craving, natural or arti‘icial, rhe 
of the body. Total eradication of sexual at ny 
sin will not be accomplished for centuries, oe 
Until the carnal nature of man—and of oe 
() 


woman, too—can be changed, we shall 
have the ancient evil with us. Repression 
will mitigate it; ruthless prosecution of 
those who batten on the profits of or 
ganized vice will diminish its extent; 
higher wages, better 
working and social 
conditions will mark 
a long step in ad- 
vance, but the ulti- 
mate and complete 
solution lies in_ the 
single standard of 
morality for both 
sexes, in education, in 
the spiritualization of 
men and women. 

It is a long road, 
but the goal at the 
end is fully worth 
the effort and_ the 
labor it entails. 
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s ° PHOTOS BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
The strangest audience ever gathered beneath a church roof flocked into the edifice of the Central M. E. congregation in San Francisco study 
iate in January. Three hundred women of the underworld confronted the pastor, Rev. Paul Smith, prime mover in an anti-vice wortl 
campaign, to present their side of the case. When they were through the minister sadly admitted that he had learned many things, = Z 
but that he did not know how to help them. The lower pictures show some of the women entering and leaving the church with its ae. 
significant sign at the door. In the upper picture the leader of the women is seen addressing the crusader on behalf of her flock 
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: i Wilson’s Courageous Words 
1 Wil 


ion that N the face of history’s bloody pages 


e danger it took courage and conviction to set 
<. seled forth the American ideal of a lasting 
show it, Peace based on international candor 
nd good will. President Wilson had both 
e courage and the deep conviction. He 
oke from the heart, and his sentiments 
ere echoed not only by the American 
ple, but by the plain men and women 
the belligerents, by those who do the 
ying and the dying. He reiterated the 
ld truth that the average man, unless 
resell gaed into fury, does not desire to kill 
tion of t be killed, does not hate his neighbors, 
gp. ues Not covet their lands, a truth most 
extent; ellingly demonstrated during the last five 
bettergitazs. When Iowa and Massachusetts de- 
social @eined emphatically to become excited 
| ral bver the troubles and wishes of the states 
pn the Mexican border. 


It is 
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rtificial, 
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re shall 


in ad- 
e alte T he American people proved their 
mplete idealism when they voluntarily relin- 


in thegwished control over Cuba, when they 
rd of etiously prepared to turn the Philippines 
both drift on the sea of independence, when 
they declined to interfere in Mexico 


‘ion, in 

: spite continuous and severe provoca- 

tion of 

‘4 tions. On its record the United States 
road, tas a right, through its chief executive, 


at the? remind Europe that war is the most 
worth @@Pensive and least effective method of 
1 the g*ttling international grievances. 
Europe probably will not accept the 
President’s advice. ‘‘Practical’? men, 
diplomats trained in the old school of 
ret intrigue, statesmen using the blood 
d the gold of the masses as pawns-in 
heir exciting, crooked game of inter- 
ational chess, will shrug their shoulders 
Over the idealistic twaddle of the Ameri- 
n president, but the words and the 
sentiments will live. In the hearts and 
minds of the suffering multitudes the 
rds of President Wilson have taken 
foot. They may not bear fruit imme- 
diately, but they will help to change the 
forld’s state of mind on the question of 
peace and war. They are sign posts on 
the long road that, somewhere over the 
mountains, leads to a world in which war 
i§ not. 


Spineless Neutrality 


‘N the spring of 1914 Dr. David Starr 
Jordan was in the Balkans raking the 
hot ashes of the two Balkan wars. 
Those who are inclined to deplore the 

supine inactivity of the United States, 
who find life in a spineless neutral country 
monotonous and lacking in zest, are ur- 
gently advised to read Dr. Jordan’s article 
“The Balkan Brew” on page 17. As a 
isco study of race hatred and its results it is 
vice |Worth ten minutes of anyone’s time, but 
its lesson would be wasted unless the 
teader should let his mental vision sweep 
over his own neighborhood where Finns, 
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Russians, Poles and Germans, where 
Austrians, Serbs, Bulgars and Italians live 
harmoniously side by side. 

“Practical” statesmen and diplomats 
notwithstanding, the problems of con- 
flicting racial aspirations are not hope- 
lessly insoluble. Your own neighborhood 
proves the contrary. 


The American Balkans 
ENERAL PERSHING and his 


Punitive Expedition are home 

again—minus the bear or his 

skin. At last reports the man 
they were sent out to get, dead or alive, 
was still in the bull ring, hale and hearty 
though slightly damaged. As for the 
punitive part of the expedition it must be 
confessed that on the whole honors were 
even. In fact, Pancho seems to have 
waxed fat on the American medicine he 
didn’t take. The worst sufferers in the 
episode that began at Columbus appear 
to be the National Guard and Senor 
Carranza. 

But the withdrawal of the army from 
Mexican soil does not solve the Mexican 
problem. And it must be solved sooner 
or later. Mexico and the turbulent re- 
publics to the south are the Balkans of 
the Americas, international nuisances 
that must be abated if lasting peace is to 
become more than a roseate dream. The 
last century seems to prove that read- 
justments and reforms of purely internal 
origin are too slow to bring order out of 
the chaos prevailing both in Mexico and 
the Balkans. Outside interference will 
eventually become necessary, yet such 
interference need not invalidate the 
President’s plan for the establishment of a 
lasting peace. If the principle of national 
autonomy is adhered to, forcible pacifica- 
tion by an international army, followed 
by the establishment of a really demo- 
cratic government, cannot be objected to 
by any thoughtful person if applied to 
countries of the Balkan kind no matter 
where located. 

The real test lies in the spirit and the 
motive of the intervenors. 


Dehorning the Demon 


UM problems of various kinds are 
occupying the attention of almost 
every legislature in the eleven Far 
Western capitals. In Salem, the 

center of the Oregon hop belt, the legis- 
lators are endeavoring to put the “dry” 
lid down so tight that not even the echo 
of a suspicious smell can cross the state 
line. The proposed law would authorize 
the officials to search even private houses 
and seize the brandy sauce on the plum 
pudding. To make this law effective it is 
proposed that the state aid the county 
and municipal authorities in its enforce- 





ment. An appropriation of $5000 is to be 
made for a state constabulary to prevent 
smuggling. Any one breeding booze 
hounds should find a profitable market in 
Oregon. 

Yet those Oregonians possessed of a 
chronic thirst are not ready to capitulate. 
They are industriously sharpening that 
reliable home-made tomahawk, the refer- 
endum, intending to bury it in the long 
hair of the expected bone-dry measure. 
By an oversight the total-prohibition 
initiative adopted last November by a 
narrow margin did not provide any penal- 
ties. An initiative is not subject to a 
referendum, but any act of the legislature 
is. By invoking the referendum against 
the legislative measure for the enforce- 
ment of the “dry” amendment, the liquor 
legislation is automatically suspended for 
two years during which time liquor in 
certain quantities can be freely imported 
into Oregon. 

In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that sixty new wholesale liquor 
dealers opened offices in San Francisco 
since Oregon and Washington barred the 
saloon, while an equally large mail-order 
business in hard liquor with Arizona and 
Colorado has sprung up in Los Angeles. 
Arizona and olorado, however, have 
prohibited the importation of liquor “for 
personal use,” thus completely shutting 
the door which was padlocked by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

At Olympia, where the dainty, tooth- 
some Puget Sound oysters blossom, a fac- 
tion of the Washington lawmakers is 
striving mightily to follow Arizona, Colo- 
rado and Oregon by forbidding the im- 
portation of alcoholic beverages, at pres- 
ent allowed in limited quantities. In this 
effort the faction is aided by the recent 
disclosures revealing an immense traffic 
in contraband, yet the “drys”’ have not an 
undisputed majority i should they 
succeed, the referendum will undoubtedly 
be invoked. 

In Utah the legislators are preparing to 
make good their preélection pledges. In 
less than a year the state’s 314 saloons 
will be closed, the five thousand persons 
depending upon the liquor business for a 
living will be seeking other occupations 
and a liquor revenue of some $350,000 a 
year will have to be raised from other 
sources. the principle of complete 
prohibition the Utah legislature is practi- 
cally unanimous; it disagrees only on the 
proposal to create a few state jobs for the 
proper enforcement of the statute. 

Idaho is satisfied with its present most 
sober condition. In Wyoming and New 
Mexico the legislatures will probably sub- 
mit prohibition amendments to the 
voters. Even in Nevada the teetotalers 
are beginning te cast a shadow and Alaska 
would be dry if it were allowed to make 
its own laws. Unless there is a change of 
sentiment, the Great American Desert 
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Two views of the armored cruiser Milwau- 
kee occupying twin beds with the stranded 


submarine H-3 off Eureka, Cal. The 
cruiser’s loss is expensive, but not 
serious. She was obsolete when she went 


into commission 


will soon be reéstablished in all its ori- 
ginal frightfulness west of the one hun- 
dredth meridian. 


California Grows Pale 
ALIFORNIA’S cheeks are white 


with fear and its knees are trem- 

bling. At last even the saloon- 

keepers and the wine makers, 
persons so obtuse to the trend of popular 
thought that a trepanning operation is 
needed to let in the light, are beginning to 
understand the power and determination 
of the “dry” tide. At last they are willing 
to listen to those farsighted brewers and 
grape growers who two years ago advised 
a mild blood-letting in ‘order to prevent 
the complete amputation of the business. 

The California “dry” campaign last 
year was marked by extreme bitterness. 
It has left many scars, wounds so deep 
that many residents of the southern part 
are now favoring state division, knowi ing 
that the elimination of the heav y San 
Francisco and Sacramento “wet” majori- 
ties will at once turn the region of which 
Los Angeles is the capital into prohibition 
territory. A new prohibition campaign is 
now brewing. To take the wind out of its 
sails, the liquor interests are pursuing the 
one logical course: they are not opposing 
drastic house-cleaning measures. 

Many proposals for the regulation of 
the liquor traffic are before the legislature, 
but real, thorough-going reform will prob- 
ably not be accomplished by the law- 




















We do not know what ails the navy. 


Maybe there is nothing wrong. 
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Perhaps in due 


time it will be explained why the submarine H-3 stranded on a dangerous coast beset by 


a well-known inshore current. 


It may also be explained why an armored cruiser costing 


four million dollars was sent into the first line of breakers to pull the H-3 out, why 4 
young lieutenant was left in command of the big ship during the dangerous operation 
which private parties had offered to perform for $18,000. *Fortunately the public memory 


is short and this is an age of incessant sensations. 


In the meantime, the junk-pile 


masquerading as the Pacific fleet is minus two of its units 


makers. That task will either be re- 
served for a state commission empowered 
to study the complicated economic and 
social aspects of California’s unique 
alcohol problem and to recommend funda- 
mental legislation to be submitted to the 
voters or the sale of whisky will be en- 
tirely forbidden. 

In the meantime Los Angeles is pre- 
paring to vote on a measure which would 
take the sale of whisky and similar con- 


centrated beverages from the saloons, 
leaving them only beer and wine, w hile 
San Francisco is filled with the hue and 
cry of a full-fledged moral-reform crusade. 

‘But San Francisco will manicure the 
claws of jts liquor business in vain. If 
prohibition is to be forestalled, a state- 
wide, all-over scrubbing of the subject is 
needed even if the hide comes off in the 
painful process. The time for half-way 
measures is definitely over; only a total 
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The Preparedness Ostrich 
LEASE, friends, let us extricate 
our heads from the sand and look 
over our tail feathers to see what 
really happened. 

‘he peace or minimum strength of the 
National Guard organizations mobilized 
last summer was 137,500 men. On Au- 
gust 31, two months and a half after the 
mobilization, the war strength should 
have been 252,000 men. It actually was 
138,500, just one thousand men more than 
the minimum, and of this number fully 
two-thirds had almost no military 
training. 

While the mobilization was proceeding 
many carloads of surplus equipment 
stood on side tracks at the state camps 
while the men on the border walked on 
their uppers in tattered civilian clothing. 
Transportation to the border was hope- 


from a distance, the railroads showed far 
greater efficiency in transporting, feeding 
and sleeping the 150,000 people who 
crossed the continent to see the 1915 
expositions than the War Department 
displayed in the mobilization a year 
later. 

All of which emphasizes the point, fre- 
quently made in these pages, that our 
entire military system is archaic, obsolete, 
inefficient, wasteful, that it must continue 
to retain these fundamental defects so 
long as a hired army of professional 
privates forms the nucleus of the system. 
Under present conditions the War De- 
partment is organized to handle an army 
of 150,000 men with a fair degree of 
efficiency. The moment it is called upon 
to look after the equipment, feeding and 
moving of twice or thrice this number, it 
breaks down under the overload and 
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model of civic ideals can save the Cali- 
fornia liquor industry from total ex- 
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lessly muddled. There was food in abun- chaos ensues. 
and again in 1916. 


dance, but not at the right places. When 
it did reach the right place, professional 


cooks to prepare it were lacking. Viewed pressing, the only solution of the problem 


Two daring army aviators started out (upper picture) to fly from San Diego to Calexico, California. Their maps were all wrong; their 
compass was all wrong; they had no drift meter; they had insufficient gasoline. 
miles and went eight days without food before the rescuing party (lower picture) discovered them. 


So they landed down in Mexico (see map), walked 200 


The airplane is still in Mexico 
This was proven in 1898 


If the need for a large army is real and 
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is a professional army of officers whose 
principal business should be the com- 

pulsory training of young men when they 
ieath the age of 19, an organization de- 
signed for an army not of 150,000 but of a 
million or two millions. Any other rem- 
edy, including the Hay plan, is fore- 
doomed to failure. 


Why Be a Guardsman? 


HY tramp through the dust in a 

scorching sun or a bitter wind 

with fifty pounds on your back 

when millions of men are enjoy- 
ing life? Why give up job, business and 
income for fifteen a month when millions 
of others continue to draw down the usual 
pay envelope regularly? Why risk pov- 
erty, health, life, when millions of others 
risk nothing? Why expose wife and 
children to charity and want when the 
families of millions of others continue to 
enjoy the security of the breadwinner’s 
presence? Why drill and sweat and run 
and dig when millions of others calmly 
continue to play Kelly pool? 

Once upon a time we opposed the 
Militia Pay bill. We have changed our 
minds. It seems to us that, if this coun- 
try really is in danger, it is every able- 
bodied man’s duty to help defend it just 
as everybody, in one form or another, 
helps to pay for the administration of the 
national business. If you and I want to 
shirk this defense duty, if we prefer to let 
George do it, it is up to us to come 
through handsomely, to pay George for 
his time, trouble and risk, to pay him 
well, to take care of his family when he is 
called out and to see that he is well fed 
and well led when he is in the field. 

At present you and I are not carrying 
out our part of the bargain, so—why be a 
guardsman? 


Hand-Me-Down Farms 
ERHAPS the most important 


measure before the California 

legislature, outside of the numer- 

ous bills designed to mitigate the 
evils of the liquor traffic, is the act which 
proposes to appropriate $250,000 for the 
establishment by the state of a model 
colony on a tract of ten thousand acres. 
The father of the act, Professor Elwood 
Mead, originated and carried out the 
plan under which large tracts of irrigated 
land were colonized in Victoria, Australia. 
Now that the federal rural-credits system 
is in working order, he proposes to take 
advantage of it and to demonstrate the 
feasibility of his Australian method under 
American conditions, 

Ten thousand acres of good California 
land would cost a million dollars mini- 
mum. Dr. Mead proposes to pay for the 
tract by borrowing fifty per cent of the 
a yer price from the new federal land 

ank, the sellers of the land to carry the 
other half and both to be paid in small an- 
nual instalments by the settlers in a period 
of twenty-five to thirty years. The bulk 
of the money to be appropriated by the 
state is to go into the improvement of the 
land, into fences, ditches, barns, houses, 
etc. In addition it is proposed to borrow 
more money for improvements and stock 
from the federal land bank, also repayable 
in thirty annual instalments, so that a 
total capital of a thousand dollars would 
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give the settler possession of a forty-acre 
farm practically fully equipped and imme- 
diately productive. These remarkably 
easy terms will, of course, attract so many 
applicants that the commission will be 
able to select the best and most promis- 
ing material, thus adding to the venture’s 
chances of success. Even now, when the 
bill has just been introduced, the com- 
mission has a waiting list sufficiently long 
to put two settlers on every one of the two 
hundred and fifty forty-acre tracts. 

The proposed state colony answers the 
question of how to bend the federal rural- 
credit act to the aid of the landless man. 
It is a feasible plan producing the maxi- 
mum of benefit with a minimum invest- 
ment on the part of the state. The bur- 
den of carrying the settlers is divided be- 
tween the federal land bank which, 
through the sale of bonds, passes it on to 
the public; between the original owner of 
the land and the state, the latter agency 
assuming the smallest part of the load. 
If California’s legislature confined its 
labors to this act, to the appropriation 
bills and to saloon regulation, it would 
have rendered most valuable service. As 
a demonstration of modern colonization 
methods the proposed state venture will 
be of incalculable benefit to every part of 
the irrigated West. 


Biffing the Beloved State 


E are strongly in favor of Pro- 

fessor Mead’s colonization plan. 

We believe that the state of 

California could make no better 
use of a quarter million dollars than to 
place this amount at Dr. Mead’s disposal 
for the colonization enterprise. But we 
also believe that it was unnecessary, un- 
just and impolitic to give the Golden State 
two large black eyes in order to make 
propaganda for improved colonization 
methods. 

In the article on page 20 Dean Barrows, 
one of the members of the commission 
which investigated the condition of new 
settlers in California, draws a picture 
consisting entirely of deep black shadows 
without a single ray of light. This picture 
is based on the testimony of some nine 
hundred settlers on a score of large tracts. 
It stands to reason that the majority of 
the witnesses appearing before the com- 
mission would be composed of settlers 
who, through the causes indicated in the 
report, failed to make good. The success- 
ful settlers on the scores of colonies not 
reached by the investigation did not ap- 
pear, nor did the commission hear from 
the thousands of settlers who bought their 
land from individual owners and went to 
work. Though the commission truthfully 
described conditions prevailing on many 
large tracts, in our judgment it erred in its 
efforts to make the i, ee from these 
conditions too general and too sweeping. 

Nor do we agree with the commission’s 
generalization as to the inflated condition 
of land prices. It is simply impossible to 
maintain the price of millions of acres far 
above their value based on their produc- 
tive capacity for a term of years. Manipu- 
lation cannot keep a stock paying three 
per cent at $150 a share for years on end; 
despite the manipulators’ best efforts it 
will automatically drop to a reasonable 
level. And the same observation applies 
to land prices. Unirrigated bean land in 
certain California districts has been held 


at $500 to $800 an acre for years because 
it paid more than ample interest on this 
valuation; wheat land in the Big Bend 
and in the Palouse district has soared dur- 
ing the past two years because the owners 
had tremendous profits from its cultiva- 
tion. The boom in apple lands was made 

ossible because the small area of full- 
eas orchards for years yielded net 
profits of $250 to $750 per acre. When 
these extraordinary profits decreased, the 
value of apple land decreased with them. 

By the same token the values of Cali- 
fornia fruit land have remained high be- 
cause the bulk of the orchardists has 
averaged high profits. It is wholly be- 
tween the power of a few hundred specu- 
ators to maintain the price of a million 
acres at an inflated level not warranted 
by actual profits from the cultivation of 
the soil. The commission’s report, how- 
ever, emphasizes the inflated value of 
general-farming lands and objects to their 
increase in value. Yet the data upon 
which the commission relies seem to have 
been based largely upon land supposed!y 
suited for special as well as for general 
crops. 

To display this matter in a different 
light we herewith present a table com- 
‘ata by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 

epartment of Agriculture, which shows 
the average value of an acre of farm land 
in 1910 and the:increase in value per acre 
during the preceding ten years: 


Value per acre Gain in 

State in 910 ten years 
OS ees $95.02 $48.85 
BOMBA oc5\6) 59:50 oGitiats 82.58 46.23 
Washington........ 44.18 32.50 
CSS ee ee 41.63 30.56 
INGDEASEA die. eles s 41.80 25.53 
California «0.544... 47.16 25.20 
South Dakota...... 34.69 24.77 
PRIN 8 oink ae o.0.5.3 35-23 24.00 
on Rep neeeee 35-45 22.68 
oO 41.80 21.34 
1 a 29.28 19.53 
ACOMMEGO....<..5.04 5 06 26.81 16.87 
Oklahoma.......... 22.49 15.99 
Minnesota......... 36.82 15.51 
North Dakota...... 25.69 14.54 
Ce a 16.74 12.29 


This table shows that, between 1900 
and 1910, an acre of farm land in Illinois 
and Iowa increased in value almost $50; 
in California and other Far Western states 
barely half this increment was added. 
Since that time farm land values through- 
out the United States have increased 25.7 
per cent while values in the Far West 
alone increased by 34 per cent, surely not 
an excessive increase when applied to the 
low average value. And certain irrigated 
and fruit lands have actually decreased 
in value during the last three years. 

California has sinned in the matter of 
land speculation, but it is unjust to point 
to California conditions as extraordinary 
or exceptional when the same conditions 
prevail generally throughout the country 
wherever agriculture has been progressive 
and profitable. 

While California through its commission 
is endeavoring to solve the land problem 
experimentally with an appropriation of 
$250,000, the voters of Oregon tried to end 
the farmer’s troubles at one fell blow by 
authorizing $18,000,000 worth of state 
bonds to be loaned to farmers at five per 
cent. The Oregon legislature, though, 
seems disinclined to risk a possible finan- 
cial catastrophe and hesitates to carry ovt 
the mandate of the impatient populace. 
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What of the Nation? 


The President’s Note—The Balkan Brew 


THE PRESIDENTS NOTE 
HE most important recent event 
of the war is the note of Presi- 
dent Wilson. It is a call to all 
the belligerents to abate their war 
cries for a moment and to tell the 
suffering neutral world and their own 
still more suffering people what they are 
actually fighting for. “The note is a docu- 
ment of the first historic rank, clarifying 
and epoch-making, and it cannot fail to 
keep open the doors through which peace 
must come. It will strengthen the pur- 
pose of the sincere and humane in every 
nation, while it will weaken the hold of 
all would-be land-robbers and tend to 
abate those violent spirits who “‘will not 
parley with a wild beast except at the 
point of the sword.” . 
The notes of the belligerents to each 
other have little point or value. The 
German note was rendered useless by the 
futile claim of “victory in the war which 
has been forced upon us.” ‘There have 
been defeats and repulses on both sides 
in this war, but nothing on either side 
that justifies the claim of victory. The 
allied powers have more money, more 
food, more men and more outside sym- 
pathy than their opponents. On the 
whole they have been more humane—if 
war is ever humane—and more consid- 
erate in their operations. If they fight 
on long enough they will win in some 
fashion but at the cost of their own ruin 
and that of Europe. And a “decisive 
peace” extorted by the sword, is likely 
to decide nothing, involving the certainty 
of fighting again when the nations are 
once more “fattened” for the slaughter. 
The answer of the allies to Germany is 
vague and verbose. Reparation in any 
full degree is impossible, for no nation has 
the strength to make good the ruin it has 
wrought. Indemnity is one of the heav- 
iest curses of war. Many Belgians be- 
lieve that their nation will be safer with- 
out any such transactions. “We must 
remember,” writes a German friend, “‘that 
the German people are just as badly off 
as the Belgians’ (except that the Bel- 
gians have for the time lost their liberties). 
Guarantees cannot be pledged before- 
hand, and their keeping by any people 
depends chiefly on their appeal to the 
sense of justice. At the point of the 
sword no nation can yield permanent 
guarantees. 


HE answer of the entente powers to 
the President’s note isa very different 
document, the work of some master hand. 
Whether we agree or not, we must admit 


By David Starr Jordan 


Chancellor of Stanford University 
Director, World Peace Foundation 


the power of its statement. Its vulner- 
able side is its assumption that the allies 
by continued war may gain adjustments 
which war is powerless to effect. A “‘ne- 
gotiated peace” may secure only part of 
these demands, but it would attain them 
permanently, subject to no waves of re- 
venge. As an illustration, my personal 
sympathies lie strongly with Alsace- 
Lorraine, but I should dread to see that 
devoted district wrenched from Germany 
by force, because force would some day 
wrench it back again. It is conceivable 





O die for nobody knows 
what, at the call of nobody 
knows whom, that is the cur- 
rent definition of patriotism 











that negotiations might do the far better 
thing, give Alsace-Lorraine guaranteed 
unfortified independence. The experience 
of assault on neutral buffer states has not 
been such as to convince even the gov- 
ernment of Germany that it is either wise 
or effective. 

Meanwhile the cause of the allies is 
weakened by failure to say that they do 
not aim at the crushing of Germany’s 
colonial aspirations or the curtailment of 
her commerce. The proposed ‘economic 
war after war,” as planned at Paris re- 
cently, is a device to keep hatred alive— 
a mest dangerous device, as the welfare of 
Europe demands the abatement of hatred 
as of every other form of unfriendly arma- 
ment. Again, no notice is taken of the 
large and weighty group in all the bellig- 
erent countries, who have not lost their 
sense of values. It is agreed that it is a 
capital crime to bring on war. It is a like 
crime to continue war when legitimate, 
that is defensive, aims, can be won through 
negotiation. 

The final peace cannot be a one-sided 
affair. It must be a matter of give and 
take—live and let live. And the Presi- 
dent has the right and the duty to ask 

each group of " belligerents to indicate 
what it considers best worth while to take 
and what in the interest of humanity, it is 
willing to give. 
he German reply to the President 
makes no strong impression. The exigen- 


cies of compromise at home leaves the 
document unconvincing and _ perhaps 
negligible. 

But neither note closes the door to 
peace, a door which we must keep on 
widening to the end. 


HE President’s note demands a 

searching of hearts on both sides and 
this it will receive. In so far as either side 
is fighting for territorial aggression, for 
colonial advantage, for military prestige, 
for imperial aggrandizement, or for the 
baser but very real motives of exalting aris- 
tocracy or plutocracy, subduing the com- 
mon people or crushing commercial rivals, 
it must disavow these purposes in dealing 
with the United States. If their assertions 
become reasonable or half reasonabie 
their people will take them at their word. 
Hatred, vindictiveness and suspicion will 
abate under the influence of fair words 
and the time will come at ist for open 
and friendly conference. 

But neither party can enter the con- 
ference as “‘victors,” nor with the air of 
“fnjured innocence.” What civilization 
needs and what, through its spokesman, 
the President of the United States, it will 
not cease to demand, is that the war shall 
be brought to an end, regardless of mili- 
tary operations, and that it shall be fol- 
lowed by a just and honorable peace, en- 
during in so far as it is just and honorable. 


THE BALKAN BREW 


HEN the Turks who served as the 

guard of the Greek Empire of the 
East broke loose some four hundred years 
ago and seized Constantinople, they also 
encountered and subdued the “grim, raw 
races” south of the Danube. These tribes 
and the land they inhabit we now call 
“The Balkans.” 

These races, as all the others included 
in the Ottoman Empire, the Turks have 
tuled by military force alone. There are 
only about four millions of Turks, all the 
men actual and potential soldiers, while 
there have been some fifteen or twenty 
millions among the subjéct races, Bul- 
garians, Serbians, Albanians, Rouma- 
nians, Armenians, Mesopotamians, Mac- 
edonians, Wallachs, Kurds, Syrians, 
Egyptians, Moors, Arabs, Jews and 
Greeks. As the Turks are merely an 
army of occupation, these people must 
live continuously under martial law. This 
is never any law at all and it reaches the 
level of perfect anarchy in the hands of 
the Turk. Under such conditions any 
degree of self-government or even ordinary 

(Continued on page 88) 
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‘*It was like a fairy land of golden cliffs and castles, resting on purple shadows, 
lost in the azure sky’’ 


THE BOX CANYON 
From a painting by C. K. Bonestell, Jr. 








THE BOX CANYON 


A Discovery of the Ideal in Nature 


Formerly Landscape Engineer, U. 


E had traveled for fifty miles 

along the general route which 

the Apache Indians took on 

their last retreat before the ad- 
vancing columns of our soldiers. Here 
and there we crossed the Apache trail 
where the path of the Indian horseman 
was still deep in the attesting stone. Our 
minds were turned back to the time when 
fighting amongst men contained some 
chance of escape provided ingenuity and 
intelligence could be’ brought into the 
game. Now we saw a canyon where a 
posse branched from the main part to 
head off the escape of a more ingenious 
group of the fleeing Indians. Again we 
turned a point in the road from whence 
could be seen the Apache gap where the 
hghting Indians made a temporary stand. 
We were living in the past, the realism of 
which was more or less proportional to 
the degree of thoroughness with which we 
had applied ourselves, in the days of our 
youth, to the task of mastering the early 
history of this most fascinating part of 
our great country. 

Here was a country that held a wealth 
of scenic treasures to be unlocked for the 
asking. Great canyons threaded the 
plain and cut it into small mesas and 
plateaus that recalled former scenes while 
resembling none. In my wanderings over 
the North American continent I had 
visited and sojourned in nearly every part 
of the United States excepting this por- 
tion of Arizona which lies in the vicinity 
of the great Roosevelt dam and it was 
with the keenest satisfaction that I found 
that the fascination and magnificence of 
the country exceeded the glowing de- 
scriptions I had heard. The scale of things 
was stupendous and the colors startling, 
while the entire district seemed pregnant 
with mystery and romance. The novelty 
of traversing a land that appealed to the 
mind, with its history and legendry, as 
strongly as it did to the eye with its 
scenic grandeur, was one never to be 
forgotten. 


S we ventured more and more deeply 

into this country of canyons astrange 
sense of familiarity, not born of school 
day history, came over me. Whether the 
rest of the party experienced this change 
or whether they were still living in the 
days of the Indian raids I do not know, 
but I for one seemed to sense a feeling of 
increasing intimacy with the scenes about 
me. The slanting rays of the late after- 
noon sun shot shafts through the gorge 
and bathed the cliffs with a flood of golden 
light. As we followed the tortuous road, 
penetrating deeper and deeper into the 
canyons, the purple shadows cast athwart 
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our path became patrician bars whose 
markings of our way measured rhyth- 
mically our progress into the heart of a iand 
that somehow I seemed to have trod be- 
fore. There was suggestion of a beetling 
scarlet cliff from the Rockies of Mon- 
tana, of a great cavern from the mesas of 
southern Colorado, but nowhere could my 
memory find the place that prompted this 
persisting, and perhaps subconscious, 
sense of having wandered, hand in hand 
with another, through these sculptured 
halls. 

I knew each towering cliff, each gilded 
spire, and yet I could not recall the cir- 
cumstances of my visit. I also knew I had 
never before been in this part of Arizona 
and while its sparkling grandeur was fa- 
miliar to my memory | felt utterly unable 
to solve this mystery of familiarity. It 
was like a fairy land of golden cliffs and 
castles, resting on purple shadows, lost 
in the azure sky, and still I knew that no 
childhood dreams could so indelibly stamp 
upon my memory such pictures as those 
that surrounded us. My mind was as- 
sailed by doubts and theories. Could it 
be that the Oriental’s belief in a former 
existence was, after all, the true philoso- 
phy, and that I had lived another life in 
this land of purple and gold? No mere 
picture painted on canvas could have 
tricked my memory thus, for here were 
scenes that held something greater than 
anything a picture could have given. Here 
was that which approached perfection, 
the ideal in the order and arrangement of 
beauty in design that cannot be expressed 
in painting. 


UDDENLY we sharply rounded the 
foot of a bluff and entered into the 
depths of a great box canyon. ‘The walls 
on either side were purple at the base and 
tinged at the top with vibrant red. In the 
distance the sculptured cliff ofian intersect- 
ing canyon towered above us, bathed in 
sunlight of deepened gold, with its base 
enshrouded in shadows of purple and red. 
Never had I seen such a spectacle though 
I knew its every element of beauty. I 
knew that just around the bend of the 
canyon walls that framed the picture of 
this golden cliff was a fairy land where 
beds of perfumed flowers rolled up in 
tumbling masses that were lost in the 
heart of shadows of lilac hue. There 
seemed to be but one thing missing to 
make the scene perfect as I knew it—but 
one element in this masterpiece of the 
great Master’s landscape art—and it 
eluded the grasp of my memory like a 
will-o’-the-wisp. I stood upon a great 
boulder and strove to recall the image of 
him whose hand had led me through this 
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scene and what it was that he had done to 
add to this picture. 

It was a situation of keen delight to one 
interested in the theory of pure design, a 
perfect illustration of the principle of 
terminated vistas. The cliff in the dis- 
tance gave proof of a land of dreams be- 
yond the canyon walls that framed the 
vista, adding that lure without which no 
landscape can be perfect. 

What an excellent opportunity to give 
the principles of design the acid test! Did 
they fit this picture? Yes, there was the 
contrast both in color and in scale, the 
hot colors of the peaks with the cool 
shadows of the depths; the long and dark- 
ening approach terminated by the golden 
cliff and the lure of a magic land of ever- 
lasting light that might burst upon the 
view as soon as the end of the canyon was 
reached. If the design had been of human 
hands, no doubt the owner would have 
placed a huge bronze gateway at the 
entrance. 


H! here it was at last—the great 

bronze gate! My doubts of the entire 
scheme of things which troubled my mind 
were instantly laid at rest as I recalled 
this from the land of dreams that I had 
visited, led by the hand of a genius. 
Poe’s ‘Domain of Arnheim!” That su- 
perlative description of a perfect land- 
scape, where purple waters flowed be- 
tween narrowing walls whose shadows 
became deeper and deeper until the river 
flowed beneath the great bronze gates 
that swung from wall to wall and opened 
to the fairy land beyond and just round 
the bend, where fields of scented flowers 
rolled up in masses at the base of cliffs and 
sloping hills bathed in golden sunlight. 

Poe’s was not a description of mere 
man-made beauty nor was it the word pic- 
ture of some scene he had visited. Striv- 
ing always to attain perfection in his art, 
he once decided to devote his wonderful 
powers of description to a perfect land- 
scape. Since he knew of none he con- 
ceived one and called it ““The Domain of 
Armheim.” In his descriptions he gives 
no details and yet the reader finishes with 
a well crystallized mental image of this 
wonderful dream garden. Few who have 
read that story have not finished filled 
with a longing to feast their eyes upon 
such a place. 

In this remote box-canyon of the myste- 
rious, colorful Southwest I saw a scene 
modeled and painted in perfect balance 
and harmony of mass and color that had 
nowhere, to my knowledge, been attained 
except in’ Poe’s description. Seeking the 
ideal, he had arranged the same elements 
in the same order as in the scene I beheld. 
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ALIFORNIA is the 
meeting ground of 
two great dissimilar 


systems of settle- 
ment, the Spanish and the 
English. In the former 
new settlement waited 


The fight was won. 


Fifteen years ago we all threw our hats into the air and shouted. 
Now the desert would blossom as the rose. ™ 
At last the Reclamation Act was passed. Shortly a stream of 
water and settlers would pour upon the thirsty land, the desert 


close dwelling of people 
admitted no longer of pri- 
vate solution. Everything 
in the swift and far- 
sweeping expansion of the 
American race in North 
America favored individu:| 


upon civil authority. The 
pioneers of a new colony 
were organized by the gov- 
ernor or viceroy for the en- 
terprise. They moved with 
the precision of a frontier 
army, accompanied by all 
the essential requirements 
for the planting of a new 
community. The site of 
their effort was carefully 
selected by agents of the 
government. [Thenewcom- 
munity was laid out in 
accordance with regula- 
tions the result of long ex- 
perience and prescribed by 
the Laws of the Indies. In 
every new pueblo the es- 
tablishment of a “civic 
center” preceded the de- 
termination of a single 
private right. Drainage, 
salubrity, water supply, 
picturesqueness of location, 
were all carefully consid- 
ered in the location of a 
town that was to be the 
home and the civic interest 
of generations. About the 
plaza lands were reserved 
for all the elements of 


would turn into green alfalfa, the alfalfa would turn into green- 
backs and, with the greenbacks repaid by grateful settlers, the 
government would build more dams, create more alfalfa fields, 
more greenbacks and more dams in an endless chain. We 
know better now. We have learned since those rosy days 
that no settler with a capital of two or three thousand can 
take a piece of raw desert land, put government water on it 
and, within a year, produce and sell crops large enough not 
only to support his family but also to begin repaying the gov- 
ernment the cost of the water-right. It can’t be done. It 
isn’t in the cards. So the government has extended the time 
of payment from ten to twenty years, without any payment 
whatsoever the first three years. In this article Dean Barrows 
presents a rather gloomy picture of the private colonization 
enterprises in California. Though we do not agree with him 
on many points, we present his article because it helps to clear 
the atmosphere, because it emphasizes the constructive end, 
because it points out not only past shortcomings but indicates 
better policies for the future. Irrespective of the land price, 
what the new settler needs today is four or five times the cus- 
tomary five years in which to make his payment, more liberal 
long-term loans for improvements and at least as low an interest 
rate as the average business man enjoys. Given these three 
factors—and the honest, square deal for which SunsEtT has 
been contending—the percentage of failures will be far smaller 
among the settlers on the Far West's irrigated farms than in 


initiative and freedom. 

As the public lands of a 
region passed into private 
ownership and as popula- 
tion continued to pour in, 
they became the subject of 
extravagant _ speculation. 
Theland boom of southern 
California of the early eigh- 
ties is typical of the whole 
West. Optimism _ never 
soared higher, the gam- 
bling spirit touched all 
classes and all ages, children 
took their hoardings from 
their small banks, made 
an initial payment, and 
found in the following 
week that by re-sale they 
had gained a hundred fold. 
I knew of one person, a 
tourist from an eastern lo- 
cality, who found a twenty 
dollar gold-piece on the 
sidewalk. He bought a 
lot, using the twenty dol- 
lar gold-piece as the initial 
payment, and in the course 
of a few days re-sold at an 
advance of several hun- 
dred dollars, returning to 
the East to add to the 


social life, the church, the 
municipal buildings, the 


almost any line of trade and commerce.—The Editors. 


astonishing tales of this 
El Dorado, and that not 








schools, the market—all - 

were foreseen. To each 

citizen was assigned a dwelling lot in 
the town, a tract of arable land, and 
pasturage rights in those.wide communal 
grazing lands which have always been so 
important a factor in the economic life of 
Spanish communities. Anyone who 
studies these towns today, perhaps after 
centuries of development, is conscious of 
the wisdom, the foresight and the af- 
fection built into their original planning. 
They possess the beauty and the charm 
that spring from order, taste and regard 
for common interests. California has 
towns planted in this way. Such in their 
origin were the pueblos of Los Angeles 
and Monterey. I do not argue that the 
American settler would have fitted into 
such a system or that the great develop- 
ment of the United States would have 
proceeded as it has if each settlement had 
had to wait upon official sanction, but in 
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these beautiful officially founded com- 
munities there is nevertheless much for 
us to esteem and be instructed by. 

In our system of settlement the settler 
outsped the forward progress of his gov- 
ernment. Relying upon his own resource- 
fulness he penetrated the wilderness and 
crossed the plains, lifting the pelts of the 
fur-bearing animals, pasturing his herds 
over the ranges and squatting where his 
choice suggested a home, largely in ad- 
vance of the assistance or authorization 
of his government. His towns sprang up 
in an irregular manner, their choice de- 
termined sometimes by chance, sometimes 
by economic advantage, built without 
care and without foresight for the needs 
of coming generations. Municipal gov- 
ernment was instituted only after com- 
munities had reached a certain size of pop- 
ulation and the problems arising from the 


only could large sums be 
made by the rapid transfer 
of land, but that the necessary capital 
therefor could actually be picked up in 
the streets. In the late eighties southern 
California was covered with the white 
stakes of streets, half-finished structures 
of pretentious hotels and business blocks 
of collapsed boom towns. Fortunes that 
had arisen with magic swiftness had 
broken under the burden of impossible 
credit speculations, and men entered on 
the years’ long struggle for financial sol- 
vency with the great handicap of being 
land poor. The effects, while extremely 
grievous for some years and the ruin of 
many men and families, were nevertheless 
in southérn California speedily  sur- 
mounted. The state had its undeniable 
advantages for residence and for the ac- 
quisition of competence. With all the 
extravagances of the boom there was 
nevertheless a legitimate basis for the 
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high prospects of a great community. 
People poured in, bringing capital with 
them. The intensive cultivation of the 
citrus fruits arose, and gradually (though 
in some cases after years of waiting) 
money which had been invested in land, 
at prices which for the time of purchase 
were preposterous, was regained. 


N recent years the central and north- 

ern parts of the state have seen large 
projects of land speculation based on an 
optimism quite as unjustifiable as any- 
thing that has ever preceded it, and with 
social results far more deplorable than 
those of the early land-boom of southern 
California. The State Commission on 
Land Colonization and Rural Credits has 
re cently reported to the governor upon 
the operation of a number of great farm 
colonization projects. Almost without 
exception in these great schemes, which 
seemed to promise such interesting and 
beneficent results, settlement is sus- 
pended, the development of the project 
incomplete, the organizing company fre- 
quently bankrupt, many settlers ruined. 

These land settlers put all they had into 
their dearly ,bought farms, encumbered 
themselves with heavy obligations which 
there never was prospect that they could 
pay. The buyer usually put all that 
he had into the initial payments, re- 
serving nothing for those great expend- 
itures in the way of development that 
must follow purchase if agriculture 
is to be made really productive, and 
bound himself by an impossible en- 
gagement to complete his purchase and 
pay off his obligation in a short term of 
years. Under such conditions as these 
there never were prospects of success. 
Some few, by hardihood and persistence 
and the considerate treatment of the pro- 
moters of the colony, who eventually dis- 
covered that they had imposed unjusti- 
fiable conditions, are gradually getting on 
their feet, but the years of anxiety, of 
hardship, of denial, have told cruelly 
upon themselves and upon their chil- 
dren. Some had the lack of courage or 
the early perspicacity to quickly aban- 
don their enterprise, lose all they had 
and begin again somewhere else in a 
different way; and from the economic 
standpoint this class is undoubtedly the 
more fortunate. Some were able to sal- 
vage a little out of all they had put in by 
sale to a newcomer with a fresh supply of 
means, and frequently this second arriver 
has been forced to make a sacrifice sale 
to a third comer before the farm could be 
brought to a paying condition. 

I have said that the prices asked for 

many tracts forbade hope of fair return 
to the purchaser. Land for agricultural 
purposes, stripped of all speculative ele- 
ment, is worth only what it can be made 
to yield by the further application of 
capital, wat must be capitalized on the 
basis of its fair and conservative return. 
The range lands of our state, still in mil- 
lions of acres devoted to cattle-raising, 
yield the lowest return of all and require 
practically no application of capital to 
the land itself; but it takes ten acres of 
such land to support a single cow. The 
profit on such an animal may be reckoned 
at ten dollars a year. This is a return of 
one dollar an acre and warrants a capitali- 
zation of this land at from ten to twenty 
dollars. No one intending to use the land 
for cattle-raising under the old primitive 


conditions will wisely pay more than this 
sum for such land. Grain land can be 
made to yield a net profit on an average 
of, we will say, three to seven dollars a 
year per acre. Conditions of course vary 
greatly, but such land might fairly be 
capitalized at from fifty to one hundred 
dollars. Land susceptible of irrigation 
and with water-rights can be made to 
yield greatly increased returns, particu- 
larly if it is in localities of the state favor- 
able to horticulture. But these returns 
are only possible by years of waiting and 
by the expenditure of very large sums, 
frequently far surpassing the original 
cost of the land, in leveling, ditching and 
piping, planting and care of the land it- 
self. And yet under the expectations en- 
tertained by many colonization companies 
in this state, rough lands, which have 
heretofore had no higher possibilities than 
cattle-grazing or grain-growing, have 
been purchased at from twenty-five to 
forty dollars an acre, subdivided into small 
tracts, mapped, advertised and sold at 
from two hundred to five hundred dollars 
an acre. As high as forty per cent of the 
selling price and even a higher percentage 
has actually been paid to agents for the 
advertising and sale of these subdivisions. 
Settlers have been indiscriminately urged 
to buy very small plots with the assurance 
that they would yield a living and even- 
tually ease and independence, when many 
pieces of land were too small and too 
poor to yield a bare living for a fam- 
ily. The intentions of the promoters 
of most of these projects were not 
flagrantly dishonest—they were simply 
enthusiastically unsound. But the result 
has been to bring misery to thousands of 
families, prejudice the good name of the 
state and convince the native-born youth 
of California that the life of the farm is 
one of unremitting toil, sleepless anxiety, 
denial of common conveniences, and un- 
worthy the interest of an ambitious man 
or woman. It is such observations that 
have driven our youth from the farms to 
the cities and are transforming our rural 
poperetaes into communities of foreign 
orn settlers. 


HOSE of us who believe in the future 
of California and in the future of its 
farming communities do not agree that 
these observations of our youth are neces- 
sarily correct, but we are nevertheless 
faced with the hard condition of combat- 
ting obvious and deeply felt impressions. 
The great extension of its agricultural 
work by the University of California 
within the last few years has been made 
precisely with the object of regaining for 
the country the confidence and interest 
of the best portions of our American-born 
youth, and this expansion of university 
teaching and experiment has come none 
too soon to save our rural life from actual 
disaster, but it will not be easy to restore 
the confidence either of our California- 
born young people or of the desirable 
settler from other parts of the country in 
the prospects of large colony settlements 
in the state. An actual demonstration, 
founded upon correct business principles 
and upon scientific agriculture, must be 
made before colonization enterprises gen- 
erally may be standardized and confidence 
restored. 
The principles upon which a sound 
colony may a established would seem 
to be the sale of subdivided lands at actual 
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values measured by their agricultural 
possibilities, and provision for the pay- 
ment of this land in a long term of years. 
No man should expect to buy a farm and 
earn the value of that farm and the living 
for himself at the same time in any brief 
five or ten years. It is rather the work 
and the savings of the active years of a 
lifetime. A young man, let us say of 
twenty-five, buying a good farm on credit 
conditions, should expect to be able to 
sustain himself and rear and educate a 
family and get the farm fully paid for and 
developed at the end of twenty-five or 
thirty years—not before. Then at the 
age of hfty or fifty-five his hard work as a 
rancher should be over and he may enjoy 
for many more years to come the inde- 
pendence and the comfort of a man who 
owns clear of debt and encumbrance a 
finely developed and properly paying 
farm. Furthermore, every colonization 
project, in addition to the land and provi- 
sions for the payment of the land, must 
supply or hold in reserve large sums, fre- 
quently equaling or surpassing the value 
of the land itself, for its proper develop- 
ment, for the building of suitable houses 
and barns, the purchase of animals and 
implements, and the sustenance of fami- 
lies during those considerable periods dur- 
ing which land is becoming productive. 


ACED with these facts, conscious 


of the difficulty of regaining 
public confidence in our agricultural 
development, desirous of opening a 


legitimate opportunity to the young 
men and women passing through our 
schools and universities, and who are 
now fitting themselves by agricultural 
studies to be successful farmers, the State 
Commission on Land Colonization and 
Rural Credits is asking the legislature at 
this session to make suitable provision 
for an experimental colony of such pro- 
portions as will fully demonstrate the 
possibility of land and climate in this 
state when legitimately and scientifically 
developed. Some will find grounds of 
opposing such a proposition on the score 
of its socialistic tendencies, its undue 
articipation of the state in what should 
cs exclusively a field of private effort, 
but to such theoretical objections the 
commission offers practical ones: the fact 
of uniform success elsewhere of state 
colonization enterprises under more difh- 
cult conditions than our own; that by 
state enterprises elsewhere millions of 
country homes have been relieved from 
hardship and penury and advanced to 
comfort and independence; that the agri- 
cultural productivity of such a country, 
for instance, as New Zealand, has been 
utterly transformed, its exports mounting 
by sensational advances from year to 
year, largely, so far as can be seen, be- 
cause the state has had the courage and 
freedom from prejudice to actively ad- 
vance and support colonization and agri- 
cultural production. The world in these 
grievous years of warfare is gaining a 
vastly enlarged conception of the possi- 
bilities of the state. Government will 
never hereafter be the restricted agency 
which many have imagined it to be here- 
tofore. Unless America is to find herself 
the land of political reaction we must 
move boldly forward for the solution, 
through state activity, of those great 
problems of our social order which state 
power alone can meet. 









































Mule deer, in winter. These photographs, apparently taken in the great outdoors of the West, were made within the 


building of the California Academy of Sciences, in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 


They indicate what is 


acknowledged to be the ‘‘last word’’ in the installation of ‘‘habitat groups’’ in museums of natural history 
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Farallon Islands bird rookery. An Englishman, admiring a pheasant’s nest amid wild-flowers, had it skilfully 
reproduced by an artist, a taxidermist and a flower-maker, and presented it, in a glass case, to the British Museum. 
That apparently trivial circumstance has, in effect, relegated most natural history collections to the scrap-heap 





















































San Joaquin valley elk, in autumn. The fact that the larger California mammals are fast approaching extinction determined 
the subjects for the first collections in the new museum of the Academy of Sciences. These habitat groups are 
housed in a building especially designed for the installation of exhibits in the modern manner 


the Museum of Natural History, in New York, is in charge of the execution of the work 


al 
| The black bears den. The groups cost, on an average, about $3000 each. John Rowley, for eighteen years with 
= under the general direction of Director Barton W. Evermann 











The world’s biggest copper mine is a mountain of lean porphyry specked with ore. 


EATING the white of an egg into 
a stiff froth is a very simple opera- 
tion practiced by man—or rather 
woman—ever since the first do- 
mesticated hen burst into a triumphant 
cackle. The art of froth production con- 
sists merely of beating air into the albu- 
men until its mass is saturated with tiny 
bubbles. Whipped cream is produced in 
exactly the same manner. There is no 
mystery in these processes. Neither is 
the iridescent soap bubble a novelty, and 
the bubbly mass of froth which the bar- 
tender deftly slices off the brimming 
stein has been assiduously studied, in one 
form or another, by millions of men dur- 
ing countless centuries. 
fet, despite mankind’s familiarity 
with bubbles of all kinds, despite the fact 
that they were rising through water, beer, 
champagne and soda water in plain view 
of the multitudes day after day, nobody 
realized until a few years ago that there 
was a pile of money in them. There are 
millions, endless millions in these plain, 
old-fashioned perfectly well known bub- 
bles. During the last four years they 
have literally turned the practice of 
metallurgy upside down. 

They are producing millions of dollars 
in additional profits every week for the 
mining industry of the Golden West; 
they have made available the metal con- 
tents of a billion tons of lean ore hitherto 
considered worthless, and pretty soon 
they will be producing a cool million 
dollars a month in royalties which, 
according to a recent decision of the 
federal Supreme Court, must promptly 
travel to London into the pockets of the 
British bubble patentees. 

Harnessed to the mill, these air bubbles 
are of greater importance to the mining 
world than the gold mines of the Rand, 
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the copper mines of Montana or the lead 
mines of Missouri. That’s a_ broad, 
sweeping statement, but it can be proven. 
In one single copper mine the air bubbles, 
with practically no additional expense, 
increased the output by 120,000 pounds 
of copper a day. At twenty cents a pound 
the additional revenue due to the bubbles 
is $24,000 every day in the year for this 
one single mine! A Montana mining 
company, having lately put in a bubble 
plant at the modest cost of a few hundred 
thousand, increased its output from the 
same tonnage by 50,000,000 pounds the 
first year and got twenty-five cents a 
pound for the metal. A zinc mine that 
never produced a dividend added the 
bubbles to its equipment, lifted the out- 
put by 200,000 pounds a day and started 
to gush profits with the regularity of Old 
Faithful. And now that mining company, 
having twiddled its thumbs derisively at 
the claims of the British patent owners, 
faces the pleasant prospect of shelling out 
some ten or twelve million dollars of 
bubble profits to the London crowd which 
won in the Supreme Court. 

To gain a proper understanding of the 
function and the importance of air 
bubbles in the mining industry, not only 
of the West but of the entire world, it 
behooves us to accompany the superin- 
tendent into a mine, look at the vein, watch 
the mining of the ore and see what hap- 
pens to the ore after it reaches the surface. 

In the first place, copper, lead, zinc and 
silver are rarely found in the pure metallic 
state. Two or three of them usually 
dwell in the bowels of the earth in inti- 
mate communion, united in a chemical 
bond by other ingredients, chief of which 
is sulphur. This compound of metallic 
and other substances—the ore—occurs in 
the clefts and crevasses of the worthless 
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country rock, in seams, stringers, veins, 
grains, nodules and flakes. Sometimes 
the veins of ore are broad, continuous and 
well defined, enabling the miner to blast 
the ore down, pick out the largest pieces 
of worthless rock and send the sorted ore 
directly to the smelter where the sulphur 
and other impurities are driven off by 
heat. More often, though, the ore is so 
finely scattered through the mass of rock 
that it cannot be separated by hand. 
Before the ore can be smelted at a profit, 
it must be separated from a large part of 
the non-metallic mineral in which its 
seams and veinlets are embedded. 

The old-fashioned stamp. mill—every 
Westerner is familiar with its deafening 
clatter and roar—was the mining en- 
gineer’s first solution of the problem. He 
took the masses of rock containing the 
ore and crushed them to powder. The 
rest was easy. When this powdered mass 
was washed away by a sheet of water. 
gravitation got busy. The heavier par- 
ticles sank to the bottom first. Thes 
heavier particles consisted of the metallic 
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substance. The non-metallic particles 
of the crushed rock being lighter, staid 
afloat longer and could therefore be 
eliminated separately. 

Unfortunately the mining engineers 
were early in the game confronted by a 
choice of two evils, like Villa and Car- 
ranza in Mexico. Whichever one they 
chose, they lost. They found the rock 
and the ore so intimately mixed that, if 
they crushed the material into a coarse 
pulp, a good part of the ore remained en- 
closed in the large grains of rocks, as nuts 
are in their shells, and could not be re- 
covered. When they ground the material 
so fine that it became a dust powder, the 
minute metallic particles refused to sink, 
swam merrily along with the powdered 
rock and were lost. So it came about 
that this water-separation process rarely 
recovered more than 65 to 70 per cent of 
the metal contents. If a ton of the ma- 
terial contained 100 pounds of copper, for 
instance, only 65 pounds were saved 1 
the mill; the other 35 pounds found their 
way into the tailings. In the aggregate 








this loss of more than a third of the metal 
reached stupendous proportions. With 
the gold, silver, copper, zinc and lead 
that has gone to waste in the mill tailings 
of the West during the last sixty years the 
entire national debt of the United States 
could be paid ten times over and enough 
would be left to build a couple of Panama 
Canals, yet the engineers were powerless 
to prevent this gigantic waste until the 
bubble, the festive froth came along. 

They tried hard, of course. For fifty 
years the bright lights of the mining pro- 
fession have been setting traps, preparing 
all kinds of bait for those minute particles 
of ore that swam along with the powdered 
rock and refused to sink to the bottom. 
If you want to see with your own eyes how 
nicely fine flecks of metal can swim, try 
this experiment: Take a ten-dollar gold 
picce and grind it into gold dust. Dry the 
gold dust “and sprinkle it on the surface 
of a smooth stream or a basin filled with 
water. It won’t sink; it will stay afloat 
for along time. If you want a still better 
demonstration of the problem that con- 
fronted the mining engineers, take two 
pounds of copper, a dash of silver, a speck 
of gold, some lead, five pounds of sulphur 
and a boulder weighing two hundred 
pounds. Melt the metals and sulphur, 
stir the mixture, let it cool and blast it 
into the boulder. Thereafter pulverize 
the boulder and try to get ninety-five per 
cent of the metals back without spending 
more money than the metal will bring in 
the market. 

It was not so very difficult to extract 
the coarse metallic particles out. of the 
mixture of water and ground ore. Their 
greater weight readily forced them to de- 
scend to the bottom of the flowing pulp 
where they could be deflected and saved. 
But the minute particles declined to be 


he mills of this mine, have saved 100,000 pounds of copper a day which formerly went to waste 


saved; they simply would not come down 
out of the fine “slime” no matter what in- 
ducements were offered. So they con- 
tinued to go to waste until various mining 
engineers, simultaneously in different 
parts of the world, conceived the idea of 
reversing the process, of attaching bal- 
loons to them, of making them go up in- 
stead of down. 

What kind of force, what kind of an in- 
visible string is it that can overcome the 
law of gravitation and pull upward tons 
of metallic substances that should go 
down? 

Thirty years ago Mrs. Carrie J. Ever- 
son, a bright woman interested in a Col- 
orado mine that yielded a particularly 
stubborn ore, became interested in the 
process of extracting the valuable ore 
from the worthless rock or “gangue.” It 
occurred to her that oil, being lighter than 
water, might seize the small particles of 
metal in the mixture of ground ore and 
water and, on rising to the top, carry the 
metallic flakes along. She experimented 
with the process and, in 1886, obtained a 
patent, but the high cost of oil—she used 
a barrel of oil per ton of ore—and the 
crudity of the apparatus she devised made 
the process impractical for large-scale 
operation. 

Thirteen years later Francis E. Elmore 
and his brother, A. Stanley Elmore, 
British engineers of the Glasdir mine, in 
Wales, constructed an elaborate separa- 
tion device based on the greater buoyancy 
of oil. To a ton of ground ore and water 
they added a ton of oil, mixed the pulp 
and the oil slowly and carefully and dis- 
charged the mixture into a receptacle 
when the metal-laden oil rose to the sur- 
face while the sand and the water sank to 
the bottom. They explicitly stated that 
in this process air must be excluded from 
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See the bubbly froth in this tank? It contains 95 per cent of the zinc that was in the ore. 

into an elevator to lift the metal to the surface where it can be skimmed off, the engineers could save only 60 per cent of the 

In one mine the bubbles increased the daily output of zinc by 200,000 pounds, and the Anaconda Company of Butte 

is extracting from the same amount this year 50,000,000 pounds of ore more than it did last, thanks to the bubble process, 
the most important innovation the mining world has seen for decades 
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the mixture. They stood on the thresh- 
old of a big discovery; like Mrs. Everson 
they had fame and fortune almost within 
their grasp—and missed both. They 
pinned their faith to the buoyancy of the 
oil and disregarded the real champion 
uplifter, the bubble. 

Yet they might have known that it was 
not the oil that did all the work. Accord- 
ing to their theory, the lifting capacity of 
the oil was strictly limited. If a cubic 
foot of oil weighed 90 pounds and a cubic 
foot of water weighed 100 pounds, then a 
cubic foot of the oil could only lift 10 
pounds of the metallic ore to the surface. 
In actual practice, however, this lifting 
capacity grew to 25 pounds. The EL 
mores did not know why. They accepted 
the increase as a gift of the gods and 
patented their bulk-oil process with its 
subsequent improvements. But the all- 
important bubble, the thin film of liquid 
surrounding a minute portion of the at- 
mosphere, did not attract their attention 
until others had preémpted it and were 
soaring away on its gleaming glory to the 
heights where champagne ceases to be a 
luxury. 

Let us pry a bubble open and see w hat 
this commonplace wonderful thing is 
made of. 

In the first place, take an everyday 
olished needle and draw it through your 

air. Thereafter take a glass of water 
and, with a small pair of pincers, care- 


fully place the needle lengthwise on its 
surface. The needle will float. 

Why does it float even though steel is 
much heavier than water! 

Watch the common water insect which 
inhabits the rim and surface of any sum- 
mer pool, the “skater.” It walks on the 
pool, glides over its surface, and every one 
of its legs makes a plainly visible dent in 
the water, yet the spider, like the needle, 
does not break through. Beneath its 
weight the surface of the water is bent as 
though it were covered by a thin, elastic 
skin. 

For all practical purposes and the risk 
of arousing the wrath of the scientific 
gentlemen, it may be averred that every 
liquid is surrounded on its surface by a 
skin denser than the liquid itself. ‘This 
“skin” is the result of the force called 
surface tension, a force which eternally 
and everlastingly tries to make all liquids 
assume the form of a sphere, a form in 
which a given quantity presents a smaller 
surface to the cold and cruel world than 
in any other shape. It is queer that all 
liquids have the apartment-house habit 
of trying to contract themselves into the 
smallest possible amount of space when 
they have all outdoors and indoors at their 
disposal, but just now this habit is prov- 
ing extremely profitable to the mine 
owners. 

Just what has this skinny surface- 
tension thing on top of a summer pool to 


do with the Western mines? Do I hear 
you raise this objection? The point is 
well taken. Let us return to our bubbles. 

Take a plain straw, ask the gentleman 
in the white jacket for a glass of water, 
insert the straw into it and, instead of 
sucking, do some gentle blowing. The 
result will be bubbles. Having performed 
this remarkable experiment, pray look 
hard and tell us what a bubble is. A hole 
in the water, of course. This hole is filled 
with air. Wherever air touches water, 
surface tension immediately gets busy 
and creates a skin. Hence a bubble is a 
hole in water, said hole being filled with 
air or other gas which is enclosed in a 
water skin. c other words, a bubble is 
not a plain hole but a toy balloon. Being 
lighter than water, it goes up until it 
reaches the surface. 

Blow some more now, just a little 
harder. What happens when the bubbles 
reach the surface? 

They rise above it for a moment and 
then explode. The moment you quit 
blowing, they’re gone. Why? 

Because the thin skin around them, 
true to its apartment-house habit, tries 
to become a round drop instead of a thin 
sheet of water and pulls itself together 


with such violence that the bubble, 
shrinking rapidly, is broken. 
Now for Experiment No. 2. Add 


little soap to the water, dip a pipe into the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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O the Monterey peninsula, Califor- 
nia, resort of numberless tourists, 
there comes each autumn in a 
special pilgrimage, the members of 
which number tens of thousands of pil- 
grims, drawn hither to seek shelter from the 
cold and the frost of winter which to them 
would mean death. They are not men, 
they are not beasts, nor are they birds, 
these travelers of long distances. They 
butterflies. 

Every season, about the middle of Oc- 
tober, swarms of the big brown butterfly 
known as the Monarch (Anosia Plexippus) 
come flocking to a certain group of pine 
trees in the forest of Monterey, there to 
remain for the winter. The earliest au- 
thentic information as to this migration 
dates back fifty years when the Monarchs 
were seen upon the pinés just as they are 
today. 

[he butterfly trees are on the Light- 
house Road, which leads from Pacific 
Grove, a summer resort two miles beyond 
Monterey, to the Point Pinos lighthouse. 
It traverses the pine woods part of the 
way, and it is upon four or five of these 
tall trees, halfway to the lighthouse, that 
the butterflies always settle. That they 
do not particularly seek seclusion is shown 
by the fact that they choose a spot only 
a few yards from a main-traveled road. 
However, they are never disturbed here. 

They never settle upon any other tree 
than the pine. It may be that the gum 
or resin has some attraction for them. As 
is well known, the Monterey pine is found 
nowhere in the world save on this penin- 
sula. The selection of this place on the 
part of the butterflies was a wise one, not 
only because of the climate but because 
in the neighboring towns the flowers 
bloom in great profusion all during the 
winter, thus furnishing an inexhaustible 
supply of honey. 

They are very hardy insects. One 
winter, some years ago, the peninsula 
was visited by very 
heavy weather. Storm 
after storm swept down 
over the forest and 
bay. One afternoon 
there was a cloudburst, 


when two inches of rain 
fell in a little over two 
hours. Not long after this 
there were two heavy 
hailstorms accompanied 
by high winds, and the 
cold was very unusual. 


Butterfly Trees 


By Lucia Shepardson 


But these freaks of the weather, 
unusual though they were, disturbed the 
butterflies not at all. The writer walked 
out to the trees as soon as_ possible 
after the downpour, fearing to find 
the ground strewn with perished but- 
terflies. But their numbers were undi- 
minished. They had moved from the ends 
of the branches close in to the trunks of 
the trees; here they folded their wings 
tightly together and remained in safety 
until the storms had passed away. 

They are singularly free from molesta- 
tion by birds. ‘The pine forest swarms 
with big crested bluejays, the arch enemy 
of almost every sort of insect or worm. 
But they do not touch the Monarch. Nor 
do the sea birds prey upon them, though 
they do not scorn to feed upon other land 
insects; seagulls follow the plow to pick 
up the uncovered earthworms as assid- 
uously as blackbirds do. 

The insects cling to the branches and 
the pine needles in great masses and 
bunches. Their appearance is very like 
dead leaves hanging to the limbs, for their 
wings, a bright brownish orange when 
open, are a dull brown when closed. For 
this reason it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain a satisfactory photograph of them. 
Their numbers are very large, probably 
running into the millions, for the trees are 
a mass of moving brown and orange life, 
almost every branch being covered with 
them. So numerous are they that if one 






















stands under the trees when the air is very 
still, the soft rustle of the countless wings 
can be distinctly heard. Some of them 
remain quiet, with closed wings, others 
flutter about. There are always great 
numbers of them upon the trees, even in 
the middle of the day when many of them 
are abroad in search of food. 

They always come to the same group 
of trees; this is their rendezvous. They 
always disappear soon after the first of 
March. Why they select this particular 
spot in the great forest of seventeen 
thousand acres, what instinct guides them 





back to that same spot year after year, 
the descendants each season of those who 
came the previous fall, no man, not even 
the wisest scientist, can say. In all prob- 
ability it is many scores of years since the 
Anosiae first began to seek this peninsula 
upon the advent of cold weather else- 
where. It is well known that they do not 
hibernate,’ which differentiates them 
radically from the lesser members of their 
kind. One of their most noted char- 
acteristics, mentioned by nearly all au- 
thorities on butterflies, is their tendency 
at the end of summer to gather in great 
swarms as if preparing for a long flight. 
They fly high and strongly, more like 
birds than insects, and they are known to 
be great travelers. There is one place 





where they may be seen each autumn on 
the wing, a flight so great that it takes a 
day for them to pass a given point. This 
is in a pass of the Siskiyou mountains, 
north of the Great Valley of California 
and about a hundred miles west of the 
railroad. Here in the latter part of Sep- 
tember a long stream of them travels 
down through the hills from the north— 
the forest rangers see them every year. 
They fly a little below the tree tops, a 
thin and fluttering band about fifty feet 
wide. Their progress is steady and un- 
wavering and they keep to an unerring 
course, evidently with a fixed destination 
in view. They never loiter or turn aside 
to rest and not one is seen in the sur- 
rounding woods off their line of flight. 
There is something almost pathetic in the 
sight, unusual and charming though it 
is—they are so small, so weak, so defense- 
less, as they traverse the deep still forest, 
one cannot but wonder what instinct it is 
that impels them to travel on such long, 
long journeys and how far they must go 
before they may fold their wings. This 
pass in the Siskiyous is four hundred and 
fifty miles from the Monterey pines, yet it 
is not too much to suppose that many of 
those which come to that winter resort 
have found their way there from the 
northern country. There are many other 
instances where they are seen far from a 
resting place, accounts being frequently 
found of vessels, miles from land, which 
encounter swarms of the Monarch, all 
flying in one direction, evidently on their 
way to some particular spot. So it is 
seen that these great migrations pertain 
as much to their existence as to that of 
the birds of passage. 
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OVER THE BORDER 


A Novel of American Life in Mexico 


By Herman Whitaker 


Author of: The Planter; The Mystery of the Barranca 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


As far as it has gone, this is the story: the Three Bad Men of Las Bocas—‘‘ Bull” Perrin, ‘Sliver’? Smith and Jake Evers— 


have a lair in the desert mountains of Northern Mexico. 


stock for revolutionary chieftains. 
sahuaro cactus. 


They resuscitate him and learn that he has been maltreated by a band of “‘Colorados. 


From this base they go forth to raid “‘gringo”’ ranches and to “rustle” 
On one of their raids the Three come upon an American miner, hanged by his wrists to a giant 


” 


Shortly afterward, just 


as they themselves are about to raid the Carleton ranch, they witness an attack by the same bandits upon the owner of the ranch, 


John Carleton is killed and his only daughter, Lee, is rescued by the Three. 
the great ranch now suddenly left in the young girl’s charge. 


This brings them as guests, instead of raiders, to 
They are Americans, and Americans in Mexico in these days 


must stand together. Miss Carleton accepts them as employees and they resume honest work with genuine loyalty to the orphan. 
They carry this allegiance so far as to be concerned for fear she may marry Ramon Icarza, a handsome young Mexican whose 


sisters are her dear friends. 


Therefore Bull Perrin slips away to El Paso to find her an American lover. 


Strange to say, he 


returns to the Ranch with Gordon Nevil, a decent young fellow, of good family but just now “broke” and in need of a job. 


Now begins a romantic ‘‘intervention’’ in Mexico, a conspiracy of which Gordon. and Lee are the unsuspecting objects. 
Mills, widow of an American rancher, joins in the plot. The affair develops rapidly but is unhappily complicated by a 
thoughtless kiss, exchanged by Gordon and a girl at a wayside inn, and observed by Miss Carleton. 


The widow, whose own romance with Bull is gaining daily, brings the American lovers together. 


herself to Ramon. 


they must all reckon not only with the menace of the revolution, but with the vengeance of Ramon. 
Ramon takes Lee captive after a desperate encounter with Gordon, whom he leaves fettered 


the warpath with dire results. 


on a mountain trail, and Bull begins a belated return to the deserted hacienda. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


THE DEATH IN THE NIGHT 


URING the rest of the day, 

while the train rolled and rattled 

and jolted its slow way over the 

heated face of the desert, the 
correspondents stewed with Bull in their 
own juices in semi-darkness. At intervals 
there would come a stop. With the mad, 
blind selfishness of panic, the brigada Gon- 
zales had burned the watering tanks as 
they passed. So those that followed had 
to draw for the engine with buckets from 
wells. Also there were occasional rails to 
be replaced which, with equal selfishness, 
they tore up again the moment the train 
passed over. 

When the sun finally set in a fiery con- 
flagration and dusk brought some cess 
of the heat, the conductor brought them 
tales of wholesale desertions from the 
brigada Gonzales; and shortly thereafter 
began the dispersion of their own men. 
As they came into familiar country, or 
tempted by tales of rich loot to be taken 
from nearby haciendas, they began to 
drop off in fives, fifties, tens. Of those 
that had kept the corrugated iron roof 
beating like a drum with their stampings 
and shufflings throughout the afternoon, 
there remained only a single solitary 
figure when, after dark, Bull climbed up 
on top to air his choked lungs. 

As he sat down on the running-board 
the figure looked up, then moved closer. 
“Tt is thee, senor?’ 

Peering, Bull made out the face. It 
was the sentry who had spoken to him 
at Valles’ door. As his mind associated 
what the dean had said with the recog- 
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nition, he spoke quickly. “The sefor 
Benson? Didst thou see—” 

“Si, senor.” His head moved in the 
gloom. In the rambling peon fashion he 
ran on: “ “The close mouth admits no 
flies,’ said Matador. ‘Keep thine shut 
and we shall make thee a captain to- 
morrow. 

‘A captain of what, senor? Of ghosts? 
For I was not deceived. He that was 
sentry when they killed the German? 
He became a captain? Also they that 
helped to roast the Spaniard till he told 
where he had hidden his gold? And the 
three that killed el presidente for Huerta? 
Captains and majors and colonels were 
they—of the dead. Si, among the revol- 
tosos it is become a saying, ‘Be not a 
captain till thou hast grown lieutenant’s 
spurs.’ Si, I knew that I should be dead 
before the eve of another day, soI fled m 
guard, senor, and came straight to thee.” 

Though he was on fire to hear, Bull 
knew better than to bring his crude 
thought into confusion by interruption. 
While the train ambled along, he let the 
narrative take its own course. 

“*A captain?’ said Matador!’ His 
eloquent shoulders quivered in the gloom. 
“Better to be a live mozo at the tail of 
Don Miguel’s horses in Las Bocas.” 

From a second pause, he ran on, “He 
came to the cuartel general, the senor 
Benson, while I was sentry of the second 
watch at the door of my general. He was 
in there, Valles, with a girl. I had seen 
her go in—such a girl! tall and straight 
with eyes misty as twin nights, teeth 
white as bleached bone, hair thick and 
black as the pine forests that clothe the 
Sierra Madres! Santissimo, senor! such 
Copyright 1916 by Herman Whitaker. 


Mrs. 


In pique, Lee engages 
Yet now 
Bull meanwhile goes upon 


a girl as one may have when he has combed 
a country and taken first pick of its 
women! I could hear her laughing in 
there when the sefior Benson came strid- 
ing up the stairs. 

“I saw, when he drew near, that his 
face was flushed, but there was no smell 
of liquor upon him. ’T was the red of the 
great anger that burned in his veins, kept 
his head shaking like that of a tormented 
bull. When I barred the way, he looked 
at me with eyes that snapped like living 
sparks, shoved me aside into the corner 
with one sweep of his arm, before I could 
stop him had opened the door and walked 
in—walked in, sefor, through the ante- 
room into the private office where Valles 
was at play with the girl! 

“El Matador himself had warned me, 
‘Let no man pass!’ But when I had 
picked myself out of the corner and fol- 
lowed in, there he stood in front of Valles, 
who had dropped the girl and leaped to 
his feet. Surprise and fear showed on his 
face—the fear of bullet, knife and poison 
that dogs him everyw here. But it 
changed at once to a grin—the terrible 
grin his people fear. His glance at me 
said, ‘Stay!’ and as I stood, waiting in 
fear and trembling, he spoke with a voice 
that cut like a knife. 

“Tt is my amigo, the senor Benson.’ 

j £0, 

“Senor, I have’seen his generals tremble 
when he spoke like that. Even el Mata- 
dor, tiger that he is, would slink before 
him like a whipped cat. For all the pesos 
in all the world I would not have taken 
his place. Yet that great Englishman 
stood before him solid and square as a 
stone; answered with a voice of a hacen- 
dado in speech with a peon. 


All rights reserved. 
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“ “T came to tell you, Valles—’ just like 
that he spoke, sefor, without even a ‘my 
general,’ “—I came to teil you that I do 
not take my answers from secretaries. 
The offer I made you this morning was 
fair and square and good business for both 
of us. lt deserved more than a threat of 
‘requisitions.’ You'll never get my horses 
that way—if I have to cut their throats. 
If you want them, say so—yes or no.’ 

“He got it, the ‘no,’ quick and hard. 
Then the great anger that was in him 
burst forth like a river in flood. Like 
bear and tiger they quarreled; the senor 
threatening Valles with the power and 
vengeance of his government, Valles 
snarling defiance, their passions feeding 
each other as brands burn together in a 
fire. 


“@\NE other thing, and you will have a 

picture of it, sehor—the two at their 
furious talk, the girl against the wall be- 
hind Valles, one hand held out, fear in her 
great night eyes, and a fourth; for as they 
wrangled there came a stir behind me. 
So quietly that I, whom he touched in 
passing, did not hear, el Matador came 
into the room. One second he stood, 
watching them from narrow eyes, then, 
slowly and quietly as a snake slipping 
through grass, he drew up behind the 
senor. I have shot men in this war. At 
home, in Las Bocas, I have drawn the 
knife in passion. But the cold glittering 
of his eyes, slow snake crawl, chilled the 
blood of me. 

“He had gained knifing distance when 
the senor roared in disgust. ‘Bah! Why 
do I waste words on a peon! My general, 
is it? I have had such generals whipped 
on my place! General? A bandit peon 
who steals horses in place of the chickens 
with which he began his thieveries!’ 

“ ‘Bandit peon! Stealer of chickens?’ 
This, senor, to Valles that had killed a 
hundred men with his own hand before 
the wars ever began? The yellow eyes of 
him seemed to leap out of his face. At the 
sight of him, frothing like a mad tiger in 
lust to kill, the girl screamed, hiding her 
face! At his belt hung pearl jeweled 
pistols, the best of their kind. But with 
the instinct of his old trade, the hand of 
the butcher flew to his knife. 

“They say that the senor tried to kill 
him. It is a lie! Even when the knife 
flashed in his eyes, he still stood at his 
distance, shaking his big fist, growling his 
threats, angry but unafraid; so big, strong, 
masterful, that Valles, even in his fury, 
hesitated. But not el Matador! Looking 
back as she ran out of the room, the girl 
saw as I saw; screamed aloud as the knife 
passed, once! twice! with a hiss and a 
heigh! splitting the backbone, piercing 
the heart.” 

With that strong sense of the dramatic 
which makes the peon a born story teller, 
he stopped. For a moment the flash of a 
match lifted the brown hard face from the 
zloom under a tattered sombrero, lighting 
the faded red of his blanket serape. Then 
they faded again into a dim _ huddled 
figure that swayed with the rack and 
swing of the cars. 

Bull had unconsciously suspended his 
breath. Now it expired in a sigh. “His 
disposal. Know you aught of that?” 

The shrug quivered again in the dark- 
ness. ‘“There is little more that I saw. 
\cross the body el Matador looked at me, 
and I chilled with the sure knowledge that 
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I should never see my ninas again. He 
even stepped, then Valles spoke. 

“*This is a good hombre. He will help 
thee with—that!’ He followed the girl 
into the next room. 

“Between us, el Matador and I, we 
rolled the sefor in serapes, binding them 
with cords so that the face should not be 
seen by them that carried him out to the 
secret place; and it was then that he 
spoke of my captaincy. 

“* “Go, now, to thy quarters, sefor.’ He 
clapped me on both shoulders. ‘And 
dream of the stars the morning sun will 
see flashing here.’ 

“But lest I sleep too well, sefior, I came 
from the cuartel here.” 

For a full minute, while Bull chewed the 
bitter cud of remorse, the cars racked on 
through the night. Then he spoke. 

‘here is one in El Oro, the consul 
Inglese, that would have given many 
pesos—not the currency of Valles, but 
real pesos of silver and gold—for thee to 
set thy name to this!” 

“Si!” His cigarette glowed in the 
midst of a shrug. “Of what use pesos, 
even silver and gold, when the sight is 
darkened and the mouth shut? When one 
may no longer see the ninas at play; watch 
the dancing of girls? When the taste of 
good food is gone from the mouth; the 
feel of warm liquor from the throat? He 
that betrays Valles will have no more use 
of these.” 

“But in El Paso,” Bull urged, “one 
would be beyond the reach of his hand. 
There, also, is a consul Inglese.” 

“One’s pais? The rise and set of sun 
across the desert beyond Las Bocas; the 
chatter of the women at their washing by 
the stream; the soft laughter of girls, 
one’s children watching at dusk for the 
return. These are not to be bought with 
pesos. One’s pais is one’s pais. To it one 
always returns.” 

“Si,” Bull acknowledged the call, the 
most powerful in the feeling of a Mexican. 
**But from El Paso one could go by the 
ferrocarril Americana. In one day he 
could cross from El Paso to Nogales, 
thence south to Las Bocas ‘and live in 
plenty beyond the reach of Valles. And 
one’s woman and ninas—would {smile the 
sweeter at the sight of a bulging pocket.” 


HE cigarette glowed again, this time 

without the shrug. “There is some- 
thing in that. Si, senor, I will doit!—go to 
the consul Inglese, in El Paso.” 

Just then the Chinaman called for Bull 
to come down to supper. He was not 
hungry, but he had food handed up for 
the man who, after eating it, rolled up in 
his serape and went to sleep. Then, 
while he snored and the train racked 
slowly along the chain of fires, each a 
station that lay like red beads on the 
desert’s dark breast, Bull lay suffering 
agonies of shame and remorse that grew 
more vivid as the miles lessened between 
him and home. 

It was long after midnight before he 
fell into troubled sleep. _.When he woke, 
at gray dawn, the revolutionist was gone. 

“Homesick and scared out!” Bull 
shrugged—and what did it matter? That 
which was done was done! 

Nor was he the only deserter. All 
through the night, the train had dribbled 
away its evil freight in trickles that 
would spread through the land till it was 
inundated with a flood of carnage, rob- 
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bery, rape. Of the clustering brown 
swarm on the roofs, there remained only 
a few dozens scattered in heavy sleep 
throughout the train’s length. 

Across the brightening east the moun- 
tains now laid a familiar pattern. Beyond 
—the patio and compound of Los yx te 
were lying still and gray under the dawn. 
Bull saw, with the distinctness of vision, 
the sheet across Lee’s doorway quiver 
under the breath of dawn. Then it faded, 
gave place to the Mills rancho, equally 
still, equally silent, its warm gold walls 
pale gray, the clustering bougainvilleas 
dark as clotted blood. 

That feeling analogous to the chill of 
death which envelops a sleeping house, 
held him in thrall. While he gazed, there 
appeared on the veranda the familiar 
vision. But he shut it out, tightly closing 
the eyes of his mind. He turned his face 
toa pi dot, walls of the burned station, 
that appeared to be moving toward him 
across i desert’s grays. Climbing down 
over the end, he passed through the 
Chinaman’s kitchen into the car. 

It was still dusk in there, but he could 
hear the'deep breathing of correspondents, 
sleeping heavily after the exhaustion of 
the hot night. Quietly he gathered his 
belongings, had shoved open the door 
sufficiently to pass out when a whisper 
came from behind. 

“Adios, Diogenes!” 

Turning, he saw the correspondent 
leaning out of his bunk. “Don’t take 
that little slip too seriously, old man,” 
he whispered, as they shook hands. 
“Try again. If it wasn’t for this—” he 
tapped his knee, “—I’d have helped you 
to get out your girl. But you'll make it 
all right. Only don’t dally. There’s 
going to be hell to pay.” 

The engine was whistling for the sta- 
tion. Though it did not stop, Bull 
jumped and, if a bit shaken, landed un- 
hurt. He was watching the train recede, 
his hand still tingling, heart warmed by 
the strong pressure of his friend’s hand, 
when his name was called. 

“Tt is you, Sefor Perrin?” 

Frowsy and heavy-eyed from lost sleep, 
the Mexican agent stood in the doorway 
of his box car station. Anxiety and fear 
shadowed his face. ‘“‘Wicked times, 
senor. Up and down the line they are 
robbing and murdering, Valles’ defeated 
soldados. Many gringos have been slain. 
Early in the night a company of fifty 
dropped off here and are gone, mad with 
hate, to loot the gringo haciendas.”’ 

Appalled, Bull stared at the distant 
mountains. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


EFT alone on the trail Gordon suf- 
fered his own agonies—the poignant 
anguishes of youth unmitigated by the 
fatalism or philosophy of experience. 
Time and again his spirit rose in furious 
rebellion against the frightful injustice of 
fate. Eyes starting with the strain, 
sweat pouring from his brow, he rolled in 
successive paroxysms vainly striving to 
burst his bonds—only to subside each 
time into a coma of utter despair. Then, 
as the very violence of his exertions 
cleared the blood from his brain, he did 
that which an older head would have done 
at first—lay still and began to think. 
How to get loose. There must be 
some way! He had once seen a prisoner 
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in a “movie” burn off his bonds with a 
fire of hay started by the coals from his 
pipe. But, if it were possible—outside 
of a “movie’—where was the hay and 
pipe? An attempt to cut the riata by 
abrasion on a stone behind him pro- 
duced only a sore on his wrists. Yet 
there must be some way! If he could 
only loosen them by flexing and reflexing 
his muscles! He stopped thinking, at 
this point, and lay staring downhill. 

His struggles had carried him to within 
a few feet of the dead revolutionist. 
Before leaving, his followers had looted 
the body of its guns, bandolier of car- 
tridges, but had left the belt. Under the 
body Gordon now caught a glimpse of 
his knife. 


O roll down hill was simple. With 

his butting shoulders, it was no trick 
to move the body till the knife came up 
into position where he could draw it with 
his teeth. But thereafter—a knife in the 
teeth could not be used to free hands 
bound behind one’s back! 

He looked about him. The problem 
was simple. If the knife could be held 
firmly so that he could turn and rub the 
wrist cords against the edge. Presently 
his eye lit on the stump of a palo verde 
that had been bruised and split off by the 
slip of some passing beast. Working his 
way over to it, he bent and carefully 
placed the horn handie in the split, edge 
up, point resting at an angle of forty-five 
on the ground. Then, shuffling around, 
he felt delicately till the razor edge came 
squarely between his wrists. Very 
lightly, in mortal dread of a miscarriage, 
he sawed, sawed, sawed until his hands 
suddenly split apart. One slash at his 
ankles, and he was upon his feet. 

His first thought was to run, wildly, 
madly, after Lee. Then his usual good 
judgment resumed command. ‘The revo- 
lutionists were mounted and had an 
hour’s start! He must have a horse! 
And with the thought there rose a mental 
picture of the arriero they had seen at the 
fonda. 

A general freighter, the fellow often 
brought cordwood and charcoal from the 
mountains into Los Arboles, and in sea- 
sons of sickness and want Lee had 
helped him and his family out. Un- 
doubtedly he would be willing to help. 

He started running up the steep and 
backward along the trail, and now the 
fates relented and threw a piece of big 
luck in his way. For as he came swinging 
along the flank of the mountain, a tinkle 
of bells rose out of the canyon; a black 
head shoved up from below; urged on by 
the arriero’s sharp hisses and driving 
curses, three mules came scrambling up 
out on the level. 

The sight of a man, breathless, dusty 
and disheveled, running at top speed 
with a naked knife in his hand, meant to 
the arriero only one thing. ‘The celerity 
with which, slipping from the saddle, he 
trained his rifle across the animal’s back, 
showed how he came to be still riding 
the trails when mule trains had been 
i swept away by raids and “requisitions.” 
As he had seen Lee pass the fonda with 
Gordon, one word “evolutionists” fully 
explained the situation, and though 
Gordon got only about a third of his 
voluble Spanish, it was easy to under- 
stand his clucks of commiseration. 

“Carried off! Tut! tut! tut! She that 


was so kind to the poor! supplied remedies 
to my own ninas when they fell ill of a 
5 car Josefina will cry her eyes out over 
this: 

Neither did he stop with idle sympathy. 
While talking, he pulled the hitches and 
with one shove sent a cargo of pottery.on 
his likeliest mule crashing to the ground. 
Then, while hastily rigging a saddle out 
of serapes and cord, he filled the air with 
crackling Spanish, larding his questions 
with frightful oaths. 

“How many were they, sefor? Six? 
And you shot one? Bueno! bueno! 
That leaves us but two and a half apiece. 
Would that I might gut them all with one 
flick of my knife! ‘Take thou this.” 

It was an old Colt with a barrel a foot 
long. Motioning to his own riding mule, 
he ran on, ‘You shall ride her, senor, for 
she is easier in her gait than the boats of 
the sea. Some there are that will tip the 
nose at a mule for riding. But in the 
mountains they will travel three miles to 
a horse’s two. An hour’s start have 
they? Then by shoving hard we should 
come on them in five, or less if they camp 
at dark.” 


HE had now finished his saddling. A 
stream of hisses plus a few pistol 
cracks of his long mule whip sent the re- 
maining animals scampering back down 
the ravine to the lush grass by the fonda, 
where old Antonio would care for them. 
Then, springing up on the mule, he sat, rifle 
across his arm, saddle machete and knife 
close to his hand, black eyes glittering 
under his sombrero, a wild, dangerous, 
bandit figure, ready for the start. 

Thus, mounted on a mule instead of the 
gallant steed of fiction, did Gordon go in 
a. But that which the animal 
acked in looks it made up in utility. 
Justifying its owner’s boast it navigated 
steeps, slid down into canyons. sure- 
footed as a goat, crawled like a fly up the 
opposite walls, moved forward on the 
levels at a swift, easy, rocking pace. To 
the eye of the great, scarlet-crested vul- 
ture, sailing on free wing half a mile above, 
pursued and pursuers appeared as dust 
clouds, now rising from the deep trough 
between two great earth waves, again 
hovering like smoke on the crest of a hill. 
But to the bird it would easily have been 
seen that as the hours slid by, the second 
gained steadily upon the first. 

Fast as the little beasts traveled, how- 
ever, their pace appeared like an insect’s 
crawl when measured by Gordon’s fears. 
Action, at first, brought relief. Later he 
fell again a prey to anguish. The threat 
of the revolutionists filled him with hor- 
ror through which, as in a dreadful night- 
mare, he saw Lee struggling frantically. 
Of Ramon he never even thought. Tt 
was always the men. Yet he managed 
to hold himself in hand; refrained from 
lashing the mule into the furious pace 
that would, while killing it, have still 
lagged far behind his fears. 

And he had always at his side the 
arriero, with his repeated, “Do not 
trouble, sefior, they will keep traveling 
till dark!” to cheer him. 

The latter’s sharp glance it was that 
picked out the sign where the revolu- 
tionists had swung onto the San Angel 
trail. His hawk eye found, just before 
sundown, dust rising like yellow smoke 
on the opposite hills. When darkness 
covered the tossing earth with its solemn 
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veil, it was he, again, that saw the first 
flare when the revolutionists’ fire blos- 
somed like a red rose in the black heart 
of a valley. Lastly, it was his knowledge 
of the country that made it possible for 
them, after tying the mules at a safe dis- 
tance, to crawl up until, gently shoving 
the bushes aside, Gordon looked out and 
saw under the red light of the fire the 
revolutionists at their gambling and Lee 
seated beside Ramon. 

“One to me, little one,” Ilarian’s 
bellow just then rang out. “Be not im- 
patient. Soon we shall take a little 
pasear together.” 

At the sight of Ramon, the arriero’s 
brows had gone up under the roots of his 
hair, for had he wished it Gordon’s 
Spanish would not have permitted a full 
explanation. Now he touched Gordon, 
pointing. Nodding, he nipped off a few 
leaves, then leveled the long Colt, aiming 
at the nearest man. A glance to his right 
showed him the arriero slowly shoving 
his rifle barrel through the leaves. Then, 
turning again to his aim, he was just in 
time to see Lee slash Ramon’s bonds. 

The next instant the latter sprang for 
the rifles. Lee was up and standing al- 
most in line with the man he had covered. 
He dared not shoot, and in the next five 
seconds, before they could readjust 
themselves to the rapid change, the situa- 
tion had flashed into its final stage— 
Ramon had fallen with one revolutionist; 
the others were rushing at Lee across the 
firelit space. 

By that time Gordon had risen. As, 
standing, he fired from the edge of the 
wood, a second man fell forward upon his 
face. The arriero’s rifle cracked sharply 
and there remained only Ilarian. Swing- 
ing with Lee, still in his arms, he faced 
Gordon charging across the firelit space. 


|B ipnesinngi Gordon could be depended 


upon to keep his head. But Lee’s 
bitter cry, the sight of her helplessness, 
combined with the awful strain of the 
afternoon, produced in him a berserker 
rage. Teeth bared in a snarl, his gun com- 
pletely forgotten, he seized Ilarian with 
his naked hands just as he dropped Lee; 
threw him with such violence that his 
feet rose in the air and he struck shoulders 
first on the ground. Then, without even 
a second glance, he lifted and gathered 
Lee in his arms. 

Fortunately, the arriero not only kept 
his wits but was working them overtime. 
As, rolling over, Ilarian pulled and pointed 
his gun, the arrieros second bullet 
plumped between his shoulders. 

It is doubtful whether Gordon heard 
the shot. His face in Lee’s hair, hers 
hidden in his breast, they remained with- 
out looking around even when the 
arriero spoke. 

“Warm work, senor!” 

Receiving no answer, he grinned and 
gently tapped the side of his nose. “They 
are all that way—at first,” he confided in 
the stars. “But wait till the priest ties 
them so that neither can wiggle without 
the other. Wait!” 

A cough also passing unnoticed, he 
walked over and knelt beside Ramon. 
With a heavy shake of the head, he passed 
to the revolutionists. Three were dead, 
but, though unconscious, Ilarian still 
breathed stertoriously. 

“The worse for thee, amigo,” the 

(Continued on page 50) 








Making 
School 


Gardens in 
Winter 


How Jack and Susie 
Are Being Taught the 
Lesson of Cooperation 
While Making Their 
Gardens Grow and 
How They Carry Home 
More Than Mere 
Vegetablesand Flowers 


By Harley P. Chandler 


ALIFORNIA is the natural home 

of the school garden. Just at the 

time when old Boreas is tuning 

his whistle to its shrillest pitch 
and is draping hardy New England beards 
with the longest icicles, the California 
school child can be cultivating his lettuce 
and harv esting his radishes. If he isn’t, 
it is somebody’s fault. 

Many California cities are awakening 
to the wonderful opportunity afforded by 

their mild winter climate to have school 

gardens that are worth while. They need 
not wait for the snow to get out of the 
way so that they may grow a few early 
vegetables before the school term ends, 
but they may begin in the autumn and 
garden away to their hearts’ content un- 
til June. Redlands is one of these who 
have awakened from their nap. 

Nestled close to the San Bernardino 
mountains, at the head of the great 
valley of southern California, Redlands 
is free from ocean fogs, yet under the 
modifying influences of the Pacific’s 
breezes. Even the cruel North Wind is 
so glad to get down from the mountains 
that he is in mellow mood when he 
reaches the Redlands orange groves. In 
winter Jupiter Pluvius sheds a few tears 
over the valley, making it blossom as the 
rose. For the rest of the year man must 
depend upon water which he has brought 
down from the snowy mountains or up 
from the deep-lying water strata. 
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Where Jack’s plat joins Susie’s there must be no ridge, no break, for the irrigation 


furrows must run straight through the garden. 


Jack and Susie must share 


the responsibility of caring for this junction, for the good of the class 


Each of the seven elementary schools 
of Redlands now has a school garden, as 
has also the high school. In order that 
the work may be properly directed the 
teacher of agriculture in ‘te high school 
is constituted supervisor of the school 
gardens and devotes his afternoons to 
their interests. 

To the end that none of the play- 
grounds should be interfered with, the 
school gardens have been located on 
vacant lots. In no case is there any 
difficulty in securing such lots rent free, 
for the owners are not only glad to assist 
the schools but they recognize that the 
neighborhood is improved by the presence 
of a neat garden, conducted in an orderly 
way. 

While sufficient direction is given to 
insure good results, it is the aim to have 
all the actual work of the garden except 


the preliminary plowing done by the 

upils. The teacher may show him how, 
te if the child does all the work himself 
he acquires a sense of proprietorship 
which not only works out in good garden- 
ing but contributes to _n appreciation of 
property rights. In order that this appre- 
ciation, in which Young: America is often 
lacking, may be further cultivated, it is 
made sine qua non in the Redlands sys- 
tem that each child shall have his own 
individual plot. That plot is his farm. 
No neighbor may trespass nor may he 
injure his neighbor’s place. Every weed 
that invades his farm is a robber and must 
be summarily dealt with. Every vagrant 
dog must be expelled, every noxious in- 
sect done away with. 

Another lesson which is taught and 
which carries its force beyond the garden 
is cooperation. Where Jack’s plot joins 
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Susie’s there must be no ridge nor any 
break in the rows, for the irrigation fur- 
rows must run straight through the gar- 
den. Jack and. Susie must share the 
responsibility of caring for this junction 
place, for the good of the class. The 
children of a given class will gladly co- 
operate to maintain a good section of the 
garden, in competition with the other 
ee And it seldom fails that the 
pupils of the different schools in a system 
will vie with each other to maintain the 
best garden. All this involves codpera- 
tion—the good of one is the good of all— 
and it can scarcely fail to carry some 
effect beyond the garden and beyond the 
school. 


ge laying out of the garden is done by 
a small group of the older children 

under the direction of a teacher. A detailed 
plan, drawn to scale, is followed. First, 
a line must be established, parallel with 
the street, to mark the front of the garden. 
Then lines must be erected at exact right 
angles to this, to locate the paths. Then 
the garden must be properly divided be- 
tween the different classes and the in- 
dividuals’ plots must be staked off. 
Finally, the beds for the flower borders 
must be located. All this requires great 
care and calls for the practical application 
of the arithmetic of the schoolroom. 
Such work appeals strongly to boys, who 
see it as an engineering project, as indeed 
it is. 

The garden having been laid out, each 
class is now brought in turn to the field to 
prepare its section for planting. Here 
again codperation is called for. Each 
section of the garden must be made to 
slope gradually and evenly in the direc- 
tion that the irrigation water is to run. 
Every clod must be reduced and the whole 


bed must be made to look like one man’s 
work. This accomplished, certain se- 
lected members of the class assist the 
teacher in measuring for and placing 
stakes at the ends of the long rows to be 
planted. Lines are strung from these 
stakes, to guide in planting. Now, again, 
cooperation is needed. Each pupil must 
mark his planting furrow carefully, on 
the same side of the string and to the 
same depth as his neighbor, so that there 
may be no jagged lines of vegetables and 
no uneven germination. If he does these 
things carelessly his garden will show it 
and remind him of it so often that he will 
use every endeavor to make his work 
right next time. A valuable lesson will 
thus have been learned in a natural way. 
For the most part the children grow 
vegetables rather than flowers. This is so 
ordered partly because it is usually their 
wish to do so but more because it is de- 
sired to put utility first—to make the 
pupils and their parents see that the gar- 
den is a practical, useful thing and thus 
to lead the way to gardens at home. Ex- 
cept when there is to be a public market- 
ing day pupils are allowed to take home 
the vegetables they raise. None that could 
be bought would taste so good as these. 
In order to instill regard for the beauti- 
ful and to make the garden an ornament 
to the neighborhood, a flower border is 
used. The California poppy is admirably 
adapted to this purpose, as are also the 
scarlet flax, sweet alyssum, candytuft 
and dwarf nasturtium. The flower 
borders are community property. They 
must be cared for by every loyal celina 
who can spare time from his own plot. 
They must be guarded from trampling, 
by public sentiment. Some say that boys 
are naturally destructive. No, they are 
not; they are simply active. If they 
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seem to be destructive it is because they 
have not been provided with plenty of 
right activity. Pick out the most “de- 
structive’ boy, make him the special 
guardian of that which must not be de- 
stroyed, and just watch him! 


Sees best testimony as to the success 
of a school garden is the number and 
quality of the children’s home gardens 
inspired by it. Indeed, the school garden 
must be regarded as more or less of a 
failure if it does not call forth a desire for 
gardens at home. Here the child has 
fuller opportunity to work out his own 
plans, while applying what he has learned 
at school. Here he may be happily, 
healthfully employed in spare hours 
which might otherwise find him on the 
street, ‘wid de gang.” Here he is a real 
producer, a contributor to the family 
larder, an improver of the community. 
In order to stimulate such enterprises the 
supervisor of school gardens in Redlands 
is expected to codperate with pupils hav- 
ing home gardens. He assists them by 
advice and by personal visits. In this 
way many failures and discouragements 
are headed off and much misdirected 
energy put right. 

‘he school authorities of Redlands 
regard gardening as a legitimate part of 
the school work and for that reason per- 
mit a limited amount of school time to be 
utilized for it. The work is recognized 
first as distinctly educational, contrib- 
uting knowledge of a practical nature 
which it is a child’s right to have. Fur- 
thermore, the training in carefulness, 
cooperation, regard for property rights, 
and school loyalty, and the splendid op- 
portunity for linking school and home all 
operate to make a place for gardening in 
the educational system. 











The gardens in January. Vegetables, rather than flowers, are grown that pupils and parents may see that school gardens are useful 
The pupils are allowed to take home the vegetables 


None that could be bought would taste so good 


things and point the way to gardens at home. 
they raise. 
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“SI, SENOR!” 


A Little Lesson in Contentment 


OWHERE in the Republic of 

Mexico is there such coffee as that 

brewed by the mother of Inocen- 

cio, at the fonda of the Two 
Brothers, on the Viga canal; and nowhere 
in this, or any other republic is there 
another Inocencio. 

Having quaffed one cup of the delecta- 
ble drink, I inevitably returned; and thus 
as Fate willed, I met Inocencio. After 
that, it was the lad himself that brought 
me thither; for Inocencio knew the secret 
of true contentment, and I hoped that I 
myself in time might learn it. 

On a day when the sun was too hot, 
or the breeze too cool; when the » 
who regularly mislaid the morning paper 
and forgot to brush the shoes—was ob- 
tuse to the verge of stupidity, I would 
set out for the fonda of the Two Brothers, 
threading the narrow, crooked streets 
where poverty made its abode, rubbing 
elbows with the women of the market and 
fountain, with street venders, and often- 
time with less reputable folk. Arrived 
at the fonda, I was served with that which 
assuaged the thirst of the tropics and in- 
duced forgetfulness of other ills. 
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By Torrey Connor 





Hot sands; hot sunshine, that smites a 
boundary river, crawling between senti- 
neled banks. From the farther shore 
sounds a gay voice in a love song . ; 
Youth, invincible, has flung a hand- 
ful of violets into the bloody face of War 

And to me, listening, War is no 
more and Life is a song, a 
guitar, and young feet keeping time to 
the contradanza. 





Then Inocencio and I—as congenial a 
pair of vagabonds as ever adventured on 
a highway—would fare forth in search of 
diversions to our liking. There were pic- 
turesque byways to explore in the coun- 
try adjacent to the Viga canal—byways 
that led to some beautiful old church 
within whose time-stained walls the spirit 
of Peace seemed ever to abide; or to a hill- 
perched fonda, where, in the shade of 
blossoming vines, pulque and _ tortillas 
were dispensed; or to the hacienda, ruled 
by a patriarchal don who had not for- 


gotten the meaning of the word hospita!- 
ity. Or, it might be, we tarried in a 
 ampagd where. every out-at-elbows. idler 

y a grated window was a Romeo, every 
maid with a rose above her ear was a 
Juliet. The Viga, too—that waterway 
which for centuries has been the avenue 
of trade between the chinampas, or float- 
ing gardens, and the City of Mexico-- 
lured us; and before the summer ended [| 
knew every washing-stone, from the 
Basin to Ixtacalco, as well as did Inocen- 
cio himself. 

Where the canal entered the city was 1 
landing-place; and here at all hours of the 
day a fleet of boats was tied—not the 
cumbersome flat-boats that conveyed 
fruit, vegetables and other products of 
the floating gardens to market, but pas- 
senger boats. It was there that I found 
him on a sunny morning, watching the 
boats come in laden to the water’s edge 
with vegetables, or freighted with rain- 
bow masses of bloom for the flower mar- 
ket beside the cathedral. With him was 
Josefa, the belle of the patio. The two 
made room for me on the top step of the 
flight that descended to the water. 





It was for the markets of the city that the floating gardens were tended, for the picturesque streets about whose time-stained 
walls the spirit of Peace (strangely enough!) seemed ever to abide 
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Sefior!” Torrey Connor 


"Ss. 





At twilight, on the Viga Canal, the scene took on new aspects of beauty. 
in the faint evening breeze were silver. 


The brown water was molten gold, the leaves aflutter 
Wayfarers threaded the pathways that follow the banks of the 


waterway, once the great trade route between the City of Mexico and the South 


It had become an open secret at the 
fonda of the Two Brothers that Inocencio 
loved Josefa with the ardent, undying 
love which a caballero of ten may feel for 
a senorita of seven years. Sitting on the 
top step, his velvet-black eyes following 
the movements of the boatmen as they 
brought the boats to shore, he pictured 
for Josefa the enchanted region that lay 
at the end of the waterway. 

There were forests of sugar cane—Ino- 
cencio’s white teeth snapped suggestively 
—and big tubs of pink pulque, such 
pulque as he had tasted but once in his 
whole life, and then at fiesta time. Surely 
all things desirable came from the won- 
derful floating gardens .When he 
was grown he, too, would be a boatman, 
with a wreath of scarlet poppies about his 
sombrero. 


“But why wait?” I asked. 

There were lads no older than himself 
on some of the market boats; and the cap- 
tain as often as not lolled in the stern, 
smoking countless cigarettes, while the 
youngster poled the craft. 

Then the bitter truth came out: He 
could not leave Josefa! 

He had explained to her the delights of 
a journey by waterway to the chinampas; 
but Josefa preferred the sunny corner of 
the patio bchiad the fonda. She was 
afraid of the muddy stream, and nothing 
would induce her to venture nearer than 
the third step down. 

“Tnocencio,” I said, “today you and I 
and the world are young— and I have a 
peso or two to spend. Come! Will Josefa 
join us?” 

Josefa, finger in mouth, shook her head; 


therefore Inocencio, with an indulgent 
smile for the foibles of the weaker sex, 
gripped her chubby hand and hurried her 
back to the fonda. Returning, he 
breathlessly interrogated: 

“Shall it be Ixtacalco, senor?” 

“Si, senor,” I responded; to which small 
joke Inocencio paid the tribute of a de- 
lighted grin. 

The gondola of the Viga is a blunt- 
nosed little scow, with long seats placed 
lengthwise, and a gaily striped awning so 
arranged as to be lowered when passing 
under bridges. The crews of the craft 
lounge on. the bank while waiting the 
prospective patron. 

No sooner did they catch sight of us 
than the boatmen sprang to their feet; 
and before I had time to utter a word I 

(Continued on page 91) 























The sockeye-salmon have, until lately, preferred to lay their eggs in Canadian waters. 





Large floating crates, protected by log 


booms, and containing the trapped fish, were towed across Puget Sound to the Samish river and Friday creek. 
Here the young sockeye were hatched and to these maternal fresh waters they have returned to spawn 


The Star-Spangled Sockeye 


Puget Sound Now Has Real United States Salmon 


ND they are coming back. 

Surely they are. Otherwise 
why are there so many more mil- 
lions of young wriggley sockeye- 
salmon at Friday creek on Puget Sound 
this year than many fishing men say they 
have ever seen? Yes, siree, it seems as if 
they have either forgotten their original 
Canadian ancestry, or else like the rest 
of the immigrants who come here, they 
love their new land so much they swear 
allegiance to it; they love it and will have 
no other. Whatever the reason, the sock- 
eye, the finest tasting salmon and the 
mainstay of the great salmon-fishing in- 
dustry, 1s being replenished in the waters 
of the United States, and the state of 
Washington need no longer worry about 
the sockeye-salmon which was _ being 
diminished by its great canneries. No, 
Washington, Oregon and other parts of 
the United States need no longer worry 
about the salmon industry, which is 
worth about $17,000,000 a year to the 
state of Washington alone, and now since 
the rest of the world is demanding this 
luscious fish, which can be successfully 
canned, no one knows how many more 

millions it will add to this mdustry. 

The reason we need no longer worry 
about the sockeye-salmon is that L. H. 
Darwin, state fish commissioner of Wash- 
ington, has proved that it can be propa- 
gated in American territory, and it also 


seems as if he has induced this Canadian _ 


relish to become a “dyed in the wool” 
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By Carl W. Gross 


citizen of the U. S. Consequently Mr. 
Darwin has pioneered in a business that 
will mean millions to his state and prove 
to the government that they ought to be 
able to propagate the western sockeye- 
salmon in the Penobscot and other eastern 
rivers. This is a proposition in which 
eastern fishing men are particularly in- 
terested. They have asked the govern- 
ment to experiment with the Pacific Coast 
salmon. 

The reason the sockeye-salmon has 
always stayed a Canadian no one knows. 
No scientist can explain why the great 
majority of them, after traveling all along 
the Pacific Coast, want to go back to the 
Fraser river in Canada and lay their eggs. 
This is where most of them were hatched. 
Even those hatched under our flag have 
up to now preferred to lay their eggs in 
Canadian waters. The Puget Sound 
fishing men only get the tail end of this 
salmon-fishing business for this reason. 
And since the twenty-four hatcheries of 
this state were exhausting the supply, 
something had to be done. Washington 
wanted to keep its name as the greatest 
fish propagator. All fishery men said the 
sockeye could not be transplanted to our 
shores because even if the salmon were 
caught on their way up to the Canadian 
Fraser riv er, where they wanted to lay 
the eggs, it would be necessary to tow 


them in crates to Friday creek, which 
would kill them. 

Commissioner Darwin said, “We'll try 
it anyway.” So during the fishing season 
of 1915 he made arrangements with some 
of the fish trap owners on the San Juan 
Islands, Puget Sound, to use their traps 
during the thirty-six hours of the week 
when the traps are closed. Tens of thou- 
sands of these salmon were caught. Large 
floating crates were then made in which 
to tow these fish. Each crate was pro- 
tected by a heavy boom of logs on all four 
sides so that the rush of water would not 
mangle the fish. All was so arranged that 
when the fish swam into the crates the 
door was locked and they were towed in 
the crates on Puget Sound to their des- 
tination, which was Samish river. Now 
Samish river is a fresh-water river sit- 
uated near Bellingham. It is necessary, 
for they only breed in the headwaters of a 
fresh-water stream and the young sockeye 
that are hatched along the fresh-water 
stream-bed live there for a short time. 
After this, however, they swim to salt 
water and into the Pacific ocean. When 
they are ready to lay eggs again they 
hunt up the stream in which they spent 
their young days. 

After the crates were towed to Samish 
river, Mr. ‘Darwin dammed the mouth 
of the river with nets, to be sure that the 
former citizens of Great Britain would 
not runaway. On Samish river is located 

(Continued on page 94) 
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REMINGTON 


IRGINIA CITY was in the grip 

of a “Washoe” zephyr: the wind 

came howling down the sides of 

Mt. Davidson, and, bending the 
ashen-hued sagebrush in its wake, plunged 
with tumultuous frenzy about the streets 
and roofs of the famous little mining- 
town on its slope. 
Out on the Divide, a high part of the 
town where the wind had full sweep, a 
tentative section of roofing whisked itself 
free of Doc Zeigler’s cabin and went ca- 
reering through the air; caught up for a 
moment, it flapped a tattoo against a tele- 
graph pole, then in one mighty leap it 


By Rose B. Davis 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


landed in the enclosure of the Fourth 
Ward school yard. 

C street, the main thoroughfare of the 
town, was deserted. Hangers-on in front 
of the saloons had forsaken their habitual 
props. Even the self-elected censors and 
male gossips failed to congregate at the 
street corners. 

A stranger would have concluded that 
the inclemency of the weather had driven 
the habitués into the saloons. But had 
the stranger stepped within any one of the 


Bob Annersley carried all five men, 
one after the other, to the cage on 
the eight-hundred-foot level 


S JOB 


swinging doors, he would have come upon 
a solitary bartender gazing about a room 
as void of patrons as was the main thor- 
oughfare of dawdlers. 

Turning off at “Sawdust Corner” and 
continuing along B street, a group of 
urchins might have been seen huddled in 
front of Miners’ Union Hall and gazing 
wistful-eyed upon the forbidden precinct 
of the long entrance stairw ay. 

Upstairs the large hall was filled to 
limit capacity. A hushed, eager audience 
strained anxiously forward to catch the 
words of Jared Bremington, who stood on 
a low platform. 
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Bremington had no regard for his eager 
listeners; his long, lanky figure was turned 
from them. Just the profile of his rugged 
features was visible as he addressed him- 
self solely to the four men seated on the 
platform—his four fellow-survivors of the 
recent “Gould and Curry” mine disaster. 

At times Bremington’s tones were so 
overladen with feeling that even those of 
the anxious audience who sat in the front 
rows barely caught his words. 

“The widder says she don’t want none 

: lig : 
o’ the two thousand dollar life insurance, 
Bremington was saying. “She wants us 
to send the money to Annersley’s mother 
who’s sick in Canada.” 

“What’s the widder goin’ to do?” some 
one in the front row called out. 

Bremington turned slowly at the ques- 
tion; his honest, homely visage contem- 
plated the vast audience. 

“She’s goin’ to stay right on here,” he 
said at length. 

“Alone?” 

“An’ she goin’ to have a baby in a 
couple of months!” 

“The little woman ’ud eat her heart 
out so far away from her own people.” 

Murmurs of dissent came from every 
part of the hall. Faces were turned in 
dumb questioning. No one seemed 
capable of words. 

Bremington stroked his gray beard and 
nodded solemnly. Suddenly someone 
spat; a throat was cleared. 

It was Bill Burns, one of the men on the 
platform, who rose deliberately to his feet. 

“Virginia City won’t stand fer it,” 
Burns protested. 

“J won’t stand fer it,” Jared Breming- 
ton broke in vehemently. Then he 
paused. Those sitting near saw a change 
come over his face. ‘“‘I take it,” he went 
on in slow, even tones, “‘that the Lord set 
out this job fer me.” 


A there was silence. Memory still 
gripped at the heartstrings of every 
man im the hall: A week ago when deadly 
fumes in the “Gould and Curry” mine 
had overcome Jared Bremington and the 
four men now seated on the platform, it 
was Bob Annersley, a comparative 
stranger among them, who carried all five 
men, one after the other, to the cage on 
the eight-hundred-foot level. Annersley 
had just strength enough left to give the 
signal for the cage to be raised when he 
fell, a lifeless heap, across the bodies of the 
men whom he had saved. 

“This ain’t no place fer the widder 
now,’ Bill Burns contended. ‘“‘An’ if she 
don’t know it, there’s them that does,” 
he went on emphatically. 

“Wonder how Annersley wuz fixed?” 
Jack Simonds asked, leaning forward in 
his chair on the platform. 

“Broke!” Si James interjected lacon- 
ically. 

‘Hung on to Ophir jest long enough to 
lose,” Charlie Hagen put in. “Annersley 
tol’ me so himself. Said he come outer 
Ophir with less than half o’ what he put 
in, and that he gave every cent 0’ what 
he got to cinch a new shack: paid fer the 
lumber an’ carpenters an’ all, right on 
th’ spot.” Hagen paused again. ‘The 


lumber wuz unloaded in Annersley’s 
yard,” he continued, “the day poor Bob- 
never-got-home-to-see-it.” 

“W-a-l ad 

Every man present was inwardly grate- 
ful to Si James for that “W-a-l?” 


SUNSET, the Pacific Monthly 


“This ain’t gettin’ the little woman 
back to Canada,” and James’ voice 
rasped contentiously. 

“What’s the matter with takin’ up a 
collection fur the widder?” 

In an instant the hall resounded to an 
acclamation of “ayes.” 

“Put me down fer a ten spot,” a voice 
called loudly from the rear. 

“Me for my month’s wages,” Si James 
broke in impetuously. 

A momentary hush followed. 

“A bachelor kin stake high,” James 
apologized modestly. 


AMES were listed; coins jingled; 

'N money was borrowed; donations were 
raised, and in less than half an hour the 
grand total summed a little over three 
thousand dollars. Bremington was dele- 
gated to tell the widow the good news; the 
four men on the platform were to await 
his report; and the meeting adjourned. 

In just what attitude Jared Bremington 
expected to find Mrs. Annersley, he could 
never afterwards explain to his own satis- 
faction; but certain it was, he never ex- 
pected to come upon the calm, self-con- 
tained little woman who welcomed him. 
He stood incapable of speech as he 
watched her serenely sewing a dainty 
piece of fine white cambric. When she 
smiled, something held stubbornly in 
Bremington’s throat; his kindly face 
flushed beneath her inquiring gaze. 

“We fixed it so’s ye kin go back t’ 
Canada,” Bremington blurted with sud- 
den resolve. 

“Fixed it?” A fine line slowly fur- 
rowed its way between Mrs. Annersley’s 
brows. 

“We got the money fer ye,” and Brem- 
sa nodded assuringly. 

he glistening needle remained sus- 
pended between the widow’s slender 
fingers. 

“You—you mean—?”’ and the line be- 
tween Mrs. Annersley’s brows deepened. 

“That the boys have fixed it all right! 
They got the money fer ye an’—” Brem- 
ington stopped. Something in Mrs. 
Annersley’s face held him. , Rate he 
realized that his words were “‘all wrong.” 

The needle dropped from Mrs. Anner- 
sley’s outstretched fingers. She rose 
slowly to her feet; the dainty piece of 
white cambric fell to the floor. She 
scrutinized Bremington. She saw a pain- 
ful blush creep across the iron strength 
of his anxious face. Gradually a new 
light came into her eyes; and her lips 
curved pleasantly. 

“I—I guess I don’t quite understand,” 
she stammered apologetically. “I’m still 
a stranger to you and your ways,” and 
Mrs. Annersley smiled amiably as her 
eyes met Bremington’s. “I wish you to 
thank all those good-hearted men for me,” 
she went on, “‘and tell them that my de- 
cision was final: I’ve relinquished all 
claim to the insurance.” Mrs. Anner- 
sley’s eyes wandered to the window and 
to the lumber piled in the yard. “The 
carpenters commence building tomorrow; 
and when everything’s settled, I begin 
my work.” 

“Work?” 

For two full minutes Bremington’s lips 
were apart. He stared blankly. 

“Dressmaking,” she announced at 
length. The corners of her mouth 
twitched; her bosom heaved and fell. 

Bremington fumbled clumsily with his 


hat. It dropped to the floor and he 
stooped to pick it up. 

“Ye know we're yer friends,” be began 
resolutely, ‘‘an’ we know ye won't be 
happy away from yer home in Canada.” 

Again there was that in the widow’s 
narrowing eyes that silenced Bremington 
and caused him to stare vaguely. 

Again a change came over the little 
widow and her eyes softened. 

“T realize that I’m among friends,” she 
averred gently, ‘‘and that is why I have 
reconciled myself to my plans for the 
future.” There was a barely perceptible 
catch in her voice as she continued, ““I— 
I hope in a few years to see my way clear 
to go home to Canada.” 


i. was the keen wind nipping sharply 
that aroused Bremington from a du!! 
apathy as he descended the. steep road 
that led from the widow’s cottage. He 
had bungled. How? Why? As yet, he 
was in no mood to fathom. Aimlessly he 
followed a bend of the road. He came to 
an abandoned hut and he sank upon the 
steps. For a long time he sat gazing in- 
tently at nothing. The wind raged oa 
him. A prolonged shriek of the whistle 
of an incoming train reverberated dole- 
fully among the hills. After an interval 
the doleful shriek was repeated—this 
time it sounded nearer and more pene- 
trating. 

Bremington drew a long breath. He 
stirred slightly. 

“O God,” he groaned, “help me! 
Don’t let me chuck the job!” 


REMINGTON entered the door of 

Miners’ Union Hall late in the 
afternoon. The four men, seated at a 
table at the further end of the room, 
looked up; the confident glow on their 
eager faces became vaguely dulled as 
Bremington drew near. 

Bremington flung heavily into a chair; 
his horny fingers closed over the arms and 
his legs sprawled far out on the floor in 
front of him. He breathed audibly and 
then his chin sank low on his chest. 

“Wha’d she s-a-y?” demanded Bill 
Burns. 

Bremington offered no reply. 

“‘Wha’d she say about our collection?” 
Jack Simonds asked, bewildered. 

“Three thousand clear fer her!’’ Charlie 
Hagen put in, his eyes kindling. 

Bremington drew a deep breath. The 
men closed about him. 

Where was the hitch? 

What was wrong? 

“Tf three thousand ain’t enough, we 
kin get more,” Si James averred, an un- 
welcome suspicion impressing itself upon 
him. ‘‘We know she’s been used to better 
things afore she came here, an’ we’re 
willin’ to let her have any amount,” he 
went on, a tinge of irony in his tones. 
“She'll never have it to say that we’re 
tight wads.” 

“Aw hell!’ Bremington looked up. 
“She don’t want yer money.” He ex- 
pelled a deep breath. Then he rose 
wearily and shuffled to the high oval 
stove. 

Jack Simonds, following slowly, laid a 
large freckled hand upon Bremington’s 
shoulder and transfixed him with a gaze 
of dazed incredulity. 

“Ye mean—!” and Simonds’’ brows 
arched cynically, “that she’s too proud 
to take our collection?” 
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The glistening needle remained suspended between the widow’s slender fingers. 


The window panes rattled furiously for 
a time and then suddenly all was quiet. 
The large clock on the wall behind the 


Bremington’s eyes lighted strangely; a 
tolerant smile curved his lips. 

“She don’t know nuthin’ about yer 
collection,” he answered drily. 

“Don’t know?” Jack Simonds snapped. 
“Don’t want our money?” and he eyed 
Bremington suspiciously. “By God, 
Bremington,” he burst out, “‘if I thought 
fer a minute that ye’d been drink—” 

“Tf ye thought fer a minute ye wouldn’t 
waste so damned much time talkin’!”’ and 
Bremington squelched Simonds with a 
glare of contempt. Then he drew a long 
breath. 


Bremington’s Job: Rose B. Davis 





“I tell ye,” and Bremington’s gaze 
rested upon each man in turn, ‘ye. can’t 
look into the little woman’ s eyes an’ hear 
her set out her plans, an’ say ‘collection.’ 
There’s that in her eyes that stops ye 
afore ye kin say it. I bin thinkin’ it all 
over. There’s only one way: We 
gotter make the little woman take our 
money without her knowin’ she’s takin’ 
it. We gotter put up our game an’ 
play it so’s she won’t know— We’re 
playin’ agin a woman, an’ woman ain’t 
no easy play,” and Bremington nodded 
sagely. 
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“You—you mean—?” 


stove ticked audibly. Bremington took a 
clay pipe and a little sack of tobacco from 
his coat pocket. With great deliberation 
he filled the pipe and for a few minutes 
thereafter he held the pipestem between 
his teeth meditatively. Striking a match 
on the stove, he applied the light and he 
puffed judiciously a number of times as 
he watched the little clouds of smoke rise. 

Jack Simonds stalked to the window. 

(Continued on page 46) 




















When Mrs. Cox needs a new set of furs she goes 
out with a gun and gets it, but not 


from a furrier, of course 


N that she admires beautiful furs and 
likes to wear them for comfort and a 
measure of adornment, Mrs. Robert 
Cox of Bishop, California, is not un- 

like other women. Her method of obtain- 
ing them is entirely different, however. 
When she desires a new set she does not 
go into a store, spend a lot of time picking 
the genuine article among many imita- 
tions, count out a pile of gold, write a fat 
check, or have a staggering bill sent to 
Mr. Cox. She merely strolls across the 
pasture to Bishop creek, less than a hun- 
dred yards from her residence, and helps 
bcos? to a glossy muff or collar or even 
coat—gratis! This particular item of “the 
high cost of living” does not disturb her. 
She has conquered it, not by cutting the 
cost, but by eliminating it. To make the 
happy paradox complete Mrs. Cox has 
more and prettier furs than ever. 

A crack shot with pistol, gun or rifle 
and an untiring huntress of big or little 

game, Mrs. Cox has the unique distinction 
of being an expert trapper. Along the 
creek which flows through the ranch run 
many minks. In the Owens valley, lying 
at an altitude of 4000 feet along the east- 
ern base of the Sierra Nevada, the fur of 
minks is particularly long and fine and 
valuable, and these animals she catches. 
Not only that, but she skins them and 
cases and cleans the pelts all ready for the 
furrier, and does it so well that she is com- 
plimented with flattering offers for her 
trophies. 

She traps only to meet her own require- 
ments, as well as for the novelty and ex- 
citement the game affords, and never sells 
the furs. In case of necessity or inclina- 
tion she could make it pay handsomely. 
With half a dozen traps Mrs. Cox can 

easily take in a few weeks all the minks 
she wants for one winter. She knows all 
the secrets and tricks of the trade to lure 
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the wary little animals 
into steel jaws. 

Recently a friend temp- 
ted Mrs. Cm with a bid of 
$125 for the muff and col- 
lar of which she is fondest, 
and which contain six 
mink skins each, but she 
declined to dispose of 
them. It was hard to re- 
sist, she admitted, but af- 
ter all the furs looked nicer 
than the money. “That 
was a case of two fools 
meeting,” says Mrs. Cox 
laughingly. * ‘Still ’'m glad 

didn’t sell.” 

The young woman is a 
native daughter, born and 
reared in Owens valley, 
and passes much of her 
time outdoors hunting and 
fishing with her husband, 
brother or father. She al- 
ways gets her full share of 
game and her prowess 
meets every test. Her love 
of home and books and the 
refinements of life is as 
strong as her love of na- 
ture and roughing it in the wilds. 

Mrs. Cox’s uncle, Joseph Burdick, is an 
eastern California trapper of note, long 
employed by the federal government in its 
warfare upon predatory beasts, and he 
showed and told her much about his cal- 
ling. Mrs. Cox looked and listened— 
wherefore she is able to luxuriate in furs 
without price. 

Joun L. von Bion. 


U 
AY .EXANDER HUME 


Ford is Hawaii’s best 
booster and the busiest 
man in the mid-Pacific. 
You can’t keep the man 
himself still long enough 
really to photograph him. 
It would take a moving- 
picture machine, opera- 
ting at its highest speed, 
to properly portray Ford. 
He’s the last word in dy- 
namics. 

Furthermore, you can’t 
get Ford to talk about 
himself, except indirectly. 
He is ready enough to talk 
on the’ ‘subject of F lawaii, or 
the Pan-Pacific Club, 
which he founded, and 
which has as its motive 
drawing together in closer 
reli itionship, both com- 
mercial and social, all the 
countries bordering on the 
Pacific. The Pan-Pacific 
Club is the Hawaii branch 
of the Hands-Around-the 
Pacific Club. This, too, 
had its inception in Ford’s 
always active brain. The 
great ocean-wide move- 
ment now has organiza- 








tions in Sydney, Perth, and half a dozen 
other big cities of Australasia, in Shanghai, 
in Peking and in Yokohama. Its members 
are counted by the thousands. In its 
scope it is the most comprehensive get- 
together movement in the world. And 
the biggest and busiest branch of it is 
Ford’s own Pan-Pacific Club in Honolulu. 

“All the seaboard knows. him.” About 
three years ago he and Joe Stickney, then 
his protégé, now his right-hand man and 
helper, finished a long trip around the 
world, when they visited and studied con- 
ditions in every port of the Pacific, with 
considerable time spent in inland China, 
Japan, Korea and Russia. All strangers 
coming to Honolulu from Pacific countrics 
know and ask for Ford. He has made 
Honolulu and the islands of Hawaii as wel 
known in Australia as they are in Califor- 
nia—if not better. 

Ford is a natural-born starter, and the 
funny part of it is that the things he starts, 
no matter how impossible they may seem 
at the outset, keep going and keep grow- 
ing. Some of them, as soon as they are 
able to run along without him, he drops, 
and gives his attention where it is more 
needed. This was so with the Outrigger 
Club of Honolulu. He doesn’t pay much 
attention to that now. Eventhe Trail and 


Mountain Club, which has opened the 
mountains of Oahu to all pedestrians, 
founded by Ford, and at one time the ob- 
ject of much of his solicitude, is now well 
able to move along on its own. He still 
keeps a weather eye on it, but his greatest 
interest is in the P 


2an-Pacific. He’s work- 


Alexander Hume Ford is a natural born starter and 
the things he starts keep on going. His 
latest is the Pan-Pacific movement 
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ing now for a Pan-Pacific Exposition in 
Honolulu in 1919, and he’ll have it, too, 
for whatever he sets out to do he does. 
_ keep that in mind. Honolulu will 
ave a Pan-Pacific Exposition in 1919, and 
when it comes Ford won’t claim it as his 
at all. And by that time it won’t be his 
alone, for he will have interested every 
city and country whose shores are lapped 
by Pacific waves. It will be a true Pan- 
Pacific Exposition. That’s the way Ford 
does things. He is the only person I have 
ever known outside of some religious order 
who worked wholly and solely for others. 
Ford never has time to talk about him- 
self. However, it is known that he comes 
from a sturdy old South Carolina family; 
that he is unmarried; that he hates the 
conventions and has small i interest in any- 
thing that could be called Society w here 
one is expected to dine formally and dance 
afterward. All childrén and dogs love 
him. Jean West Maury. 
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all years ago the little town of 

Umatilla was one of the best known 
towns in the West. It was the county seat 
of Umatilla county, which made it the cap- 
ital of eastern Oregon, for then all the vast 
domain east of the Cascades was in a sin- 
gle county. At the headwater of naviga- 
tion on the Columbia river, it became a 
big trading point and the supply station 
for the mines of eastern Oregon and Idaho. 
But as time went on and the country de- 
veloped, Umatilla lost its prestige until i it 
became only a railroad town and division 





Mrs. Starcher’s husband was mayor of the town. 


oint for the railroad. 
met however, it has been 
put back on the map in 
red letters and all because 
the women of the town be- 
came tired of the indiffer- 
ence of the men. 
An election was held 
early in December and so 
little interest was mani- 
fested by the men that 
there was but one ticket 
placed in the field. The 
incumbent officers were to 
be reélected by default. So 
at least the men thought. 
But the women had other 
intentions. At a card 
party, a week before elec- 
tion day, they began to 
discuss the needs of the 
town: better streets, more 
light and closer attention 
to the principles of econ- 
omy. Their discussion led 
toa decision to put a wo- 
s ticket in the field. 





men’s 
They nominated Mrs. 
Laura Starcher to run 


against her husband, E. E. 
Starcher, who was a candidate for reélec- 
tion to the mayoralty. Mrs. C. G. Brown- 
ell, wife of one of the councilmen, Mrs. 
Henry G. Means, Mrs. Roy F. Paulu and 
Mrs. B. Spinning were nominated for the 
council, Mrs. Jack Cherry for recorder 
and Mrs. Robert Merrick for treasurer. 

The men who had long been the politi- 
cal dictators of the town, 
and Mayor Starcher was 
one of them, took the wo- 
men’s ticket as a joke. 
They laughed about it 
when they thought of it at 
all and went about their 
own businesses serenely 
confident that there would 
be no change in the admin- 
istration. The ladies, on 
the other hand, took their 
ticket seriously and prose- 
cuted their campaign so 
diligently that, when the 
votes were counted, each 
and everyone of them was 
elected by a large ma- 
jorit 

Probably no other town 
in the United Sates has 
ever elected an all-woman 
ticket, and Umatilla has 
found herself very much 
in the limelight ever since. 
All this publicity has but 
made the women officers 
more serious. They are 
mapping out a definite 
program and, fully aware 
of their responsibility, they 
promise thecitizensof their 
town the most economical 
and most progressive ad- 
ministration in all the long 
history of the town. 

Merte R. CHEssMAN. 


The 
women thought the men indifferent to civic needs. So 
they started something. Now Mrs. Starcher is the mayor 








After Jay W. Stevens was taken from the fire engine and 
made a lecturer on fire prevention before schools 
and clubs there were fewer fire alarms in his city 


F a cow’s kicking over a lighted lan- 
tern in a pile of loose straw started 

the Chicago fire of ’71, was it the fault of 
the cow, the man who left the straw, or 
the milker who carelessly brought in the 
lighted lantern? If the straw had any 
right there, the lantern did not. If the 
lantern was necessary, then the straw 
should have been removed.” 

Musing over these simple problems, a 
few years ago, led a young Portland fire- 
man, Jay W. Stevens, into a line of inves- 
tigation of the causes of fires that has 
made him known throughout the country, 
and has reduced in a single year the Port- 
land fire alarms from 1854 to 725, the loss 
of property from $1,762,493 to $500,000, 
and the loss of life from sixteen to five. 

A crisis came in the Portland frre situa- 
tion late in the fall of 1914 when the Un- 
derwriters’ Rating Bureau began a survey 
with a view to increasing the insurance 

rates in the city. A committee of citizens, 

representing the principal civic organiza- 
tions, met and decided that some action 
should be taken at once. When Jay W. 
Stevens, then a member of the depart- 
ment, was called before the committee, 
he stated that instead of seven dollars per 
capita the loss should not be more than 
one dollar, that instead of sixteen lives 
lost each year there should be no deaths 
resulting from outbreak of fires. 

A city ordinance was hurriedly drafted 
and passed creating the office of Fire Mar- 
shall. Mr. Stevens was called from the 
ranks of experienced firemen to fill the 
new position. After visiting, nearly a 
score of the largest cities in the country, 
Mr. Stevens returned to Portland and be- 
gan organizing the fire department into a 
Fire Prevention Bureau. 

The city was districted and parceled 
out to five captains and lieutenants for 
the enforcement of ordinances in every 
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Everis A. Hayes went to Congress from California, 
organized the Insurgent Body of the House, and 
succeeded in curtailing the power of the speaker 


nook and corner. A fire prevention school 
was organized to study combustion causes, 
volatile oils, sprinkler devices and elec- 
trical installations. A fire prevention 
survey was made of every building in the 
city, ‘dwelling houses twice a year, and 
business houses not less than four times a 
year, and in some cases every thirty days. 
Theatres were inspected not less than once 
every ten days. Schoolhouses were in- 
spected every thirty days. Special lines 
of arson causes were delegated to officers 
for study. 

The education of the public along lines 
of fire prevention is being carried on 
largely through the schools, a talk being 
made in each schoolroom twice a year. 
Mr. Stevens, since his appointment al- 
most two years ago, has given close to one 
hundred and fifty stereopticon lectures 
before different clubs, civic and fraternal 
organizations concerning his work. After 
showing his views and telling 35,000 
school children of the dangers in false fire 
alarms, these calls fell off from 787 in 1914 
to nine so far this year. 

Catvin C. THOMASON. 
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HEN, in 1905, the Fifty-ninth Con- 

gress assembled in Washington, 
D. C., a quiet, unostentatious man of 
affairs from California for the first time 
took his seat. At home he had been ac- 
customed to success, both in the manage- 
ment of private business and in the poli- 
tics of his county, where a reputation for 
fairmindedness and rectitude brought 
him a host of friends. 

His very first observation in the na- 
tional legislature astounded him; he faced 
the fact directly that the Speaker whom 
he himself had helped to elect had abro- 

gated to himself the right to recognize or 
a ignore a House member who arose to 





address the chair. Of 
course he saw the Speaker 
was quick to recognize 
those who were ready with 
legislation such as was 
programmed to be put 
through by the Speaker 
and his following. But the 
unfortunate member out 
of favor with the Speaker’s 
organization might roar 
like Vesuvius with never a 
nod from the chair; or if 
he succeeded in forcing 
attention, it was to be in- 
formed that it was now 
=e ortune for the matter 

: presented. The 
po man from California 
watched this performance 
of the unbreakable com- 
bination with scrupulous 
care. And the longer he 
watched the more this 
undemocratic working of 
the law-making body of 
the world’s first republic 
perturbed him. He re- 
solved to fight—not after 
the manner of a dema- 
gogue, but of the cool, 
calculating honest man of 
affairs he was. He began 
to organize. 

With careful choice he 
picked a_ representative 
who like himself was out of 
the Speaker’s enchanted circle, and with 
effective logic laid bare his scheme. One 
by one a group was got together till it 
numbered twelve, but not another could 
be added; and even one of the twelve, 
losing nerve, deserted the new move as in 
another and more famous instance. 
Failure clearly confronted him, for eleven 
men were not enough to hold the balance 
of power. 

But Everis A. Hayes, accustomed to 
seeing important plans put through suc- 
cessfully, did not propose to quit the fight. 
He organized a social campaign, that he 
might more readily reach the desired 
congressmen. At last thirty, enough, 
with the democratic minority, to out- 








number the Speaker’s organization, were 
got together. They became known as 
the “Insurgent Body” and Mr. Hayes 
was chairman not only of the whole but 
of the smaller working committee. The 
democratic leaders, Champ Clark and 
Oscar Underwood, were consulted, and 
agreed to line up to pass a resolution to 
curtail the Speaker’s power; in other 
words, to revise the rules of the House. 
A time came when the resolution could 
be crowded in as a matter of privilege. 
The coalition of insurgents and the House 
minority won the day. 
here i is more to the story of Repre- 
sentative Hayes’ part in reforming the 
method of procedure in Congress but 
there is not space to tell it. As an out- 
come to this great fight there is now a 
regular Wednesday Call of Committees; 
at which time any representative, So- 
cialist, Progressive or one of the more 
dominant parties, can get a bill before the 
House, which has been reported out of 
committee. On two Mondays in the 
month any representative can ask unani- 
mous consent for consideration of ; 
bill on the calendar. 
Feeling that the oriental problem is of 
rime importance to his constituents, ‘Ir. 
Ha es was no sooner in Washington than 
he tia earnestly to study the question 
of immigration, beginning a campaign 
to educate his fellow congressmen by giv- 
ing the result of his studies in speeches 
delivered from time to time before the 
House, pointing out forcefully the social 
problem growing, in the West, out of the 
oriental question. It had been at his own 
request that he had been appointed to 
the committee on immigration. It was 
he who brought out the pledge from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the time of the Japanese 
school agitation in San Francisco, that, if 
the Japanese treaty-pledge to keep their 
eople home without the necessity of a 
toa States law for the purpose did 
not work, he the Strenuous President, 
would be with Californians in their at- 
tempt to prevent oriental colonization on 
the Poche Coast. President Roosevelt’s 
suggestion, made at this same time, that 
the President could be authorized to 
(Continued on page 93) 





Miss Helen Swedblom is an expert horsewoman and can handle a boat with the ease of a 


man. 


For six months she has driven an auto-stage over a dangerous road without accident 
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Not a bear’s den, but the snug, rain-proof house of a homesteader and his wife in southern California 


HE California homesteader is not 

seriously concerned with the high 

cost of living. Always a person of 

cheerful confidence, he asks little 
of life beyond the elementary needs, such 
as bread and beans and—when he can 
get them—bacon and potatoes. A bed 
and a roof are his, and perhaps a cow. A 
few stands of bees are among the boulders 
on the brush-covered slope behind his 
shack. Here the myriad flowers of spring- 
time bloom for him in riotous profusion 
and coloring. And always there is the 
open, with the view of blue, far hills, and 
the miracle of the sunrise. 

Indoors his house is the primitive home 
of pioneers of this or another generation. 
The water pail stands on a box beside the 
door. Above it hangs the dipper. The 
wash-basin is near, perhaps outside, on a 
box shelf. The general utility table is not 
far from the stove, the stout dishes are on 
the shelves of a box cupboard. In 
a corner is the bed. Sometimes 
a fiddle is underneath, the shotgun 
above, upon the wall. In a con- 
venient corner hangs a row of ser- 
viceable clothes. Perhaps a sad- 
dle swings from a peg. 

Where a woman, too, has braved 
the settler’s simple life, there may 
be a box dressing-table and other 
“fixings.” Her refrigerator is the 
live-oak tree in whose shade the 
screen-covered box cooler sways 
gently fromalimb. Here the milk 

ans sit, ever cool in the constant 
es from the ocean. 

Next to the traditional baling 
wire with which California’s back 
country has been said to be bound 





together, the grocery-box is the most 
indispensable free asset of the settler. 
With it he all but builds his house and 
can easily furnish it throughout, except 
for the kitchen stove. 

One thrifty southern California home- 
steader has gone even further in employ- 
ing for his home material to be had for the 
asking. Aside from the labor of construc- 
tion his house cost him the sum of twelve 
dollars and eighty-six cents! The labor 
he supplied free of cash outlay by the old- 
fashioned expedient of trading work with 
a neighbor. With the aid of one helper 
he built his economical home alone. It 
differs from the ordinary homestead cabin 
in a surprising and unique picturesque- 
ness and it offers a practical suggestion 
for the increasing hundreds of “summer 
folks” who yearly camp throughout the 
mountains. The frame is constructed of 


sycamore poles which can be found grow- 





Cheerfulness, energy and brains have achieved comfort 
and contentment under this tree in the wilderness 


ing in crowded abundance in almost any 
mountain or foothill stream bed. The 
roof and sides are covered with palm 
leaves which ranch owners commonly 
give for the hauling away. 

In this instance the palm house was 
built fairly into and around a huge live- 
oak tree, though such support is not 
necessary for security. The pole frame, 
besides costing nothing, is also strong and 
durable. The palm leaves have proved 
to be satisfactory roofing, having shel- 
tered this homesteader and his family 
successfully through the rains of one 
winter. he big tree lends a grateful 
shelter from the summer sun to the tiny 
house tucked beneath like some extraor- 
dinary nest. It also adds a distinctive 
interior decoration. A seat (built of 
boxes!) piled with comfortable pillows 
looks most inviting against the rough bark. 

The gray greens of the mottled syca- 
more poles blend against the same 
soft tones of the palm leaves over- 
head and on the sides. Leaves 
cut green, by the way, are not 
only best for this use but show 
when dry a much prettier color- 
ing. Japanese toweling in similar 
shades furnishes inexpensive hang- 
ings quite in keeping with the walls 
whose effect is almost that of 
bamboo. The stems of the palm 
leaves are trimmed at a length of 
about two feet and fastened firmly 
on the outside, one above another, 
to the slender saplings which are 
nailed horizontally from one to 
another of the strong upright poles 
of the framework. Altogether 
there is conveyed an elusive 
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impression of some quaint, across seas, 
oriental background. 

The simplest of furniture, home-en- 
ameled in white, gives a bright, summer- 
like look. A  cretonne-covered _bed- 
couch, a wicker chair, a few flowers and 
some basket-work add appropriate 
touches. For ornaments there are two 
great pine cones, an unpolished abalone 
shell from the beach, some long, gray 
cactus spikes from the desert, and an 
olla made by an old Indian woman of the 
neighborhood. Nothing incongruous mars 
the charm of the humble but harmonious 
home. Perhaps, after all, with 1 its simple 
scheme of decoration this is a “period” 
house—an American era so far unrecog- 
nized by the professional decorators. At 
least, the rough lumber shack of the 
present-day pioneer is entitled to a place 
in history with the log cabin and adobe of 
earlier settlers. The boards rise straight 
to the low eaves of the sloping roof, the 
cracks battened to keep out winter rains. 
Sometimes the roof slopes both ways 
from the ridge pole, but why slant a roof 
two ways when one will do as well? 

Herta Curme Davis. 
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Sanitary Doors 


ELL me the number of panels in 
your kitchen doors and I will tell 
you how efficiently your house 
cleaning 1 is done. 

If you’ve never seen any connection 
between doors and house-cleaning eff- 
ciency just get a pan of warm water, a cake 
of soap and a scrubbing brush, roll up 
your sleeves, go into your kitchen and try 
to clean the doors. Really and truly 
clean them, not just give them the “‘once 
over” with a damp cloth—but get down 
on your knees and dig the dirt out of 
crevices, grooves and corners, wash down 
the woodwork and thoroughly satisfy 
yourself that you have done a first-class 
job. Before you’ve been at it very long 
you will observe that it is the cracks and 
corners that take up the time in cleaning 
and not the flat surfaces. The dirt in the 
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Colonial: 28 lineal feet of dust- 
acquiring crevice and 
16 corners 








Tongue-and-groove: 60 inches 
of dirt-collecting crevice 
per square foot 
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crack must first be allowed to soften after 
an application of water, then scrubbed 
off, next wiped off, and lastly the surface 
must be dry-wiped, while the dirt on the 
flat surface can be softened and rubbed 
off in the same operation and then dry- 
wiped. It takes you on an average one 
half a minute to clean one lineal foot of 
crevice or corner while it requires only 
one quatter of a minute to clean a plain 
space above it six inches wide and a foot 
long. It is very evident that an abso- 
lutely plain door is the quickest to clean, 
the most sanitary and therefore of the 
greatest practical utility. 

There are in use at present three pre- 

vailing types of interior door: the colonial, 
the one-panel and the slab door. The 
colonial we five cross panels fitted into 
the side, top and bottom rails with molds. 
A two-foot-six by six-foot-six door of this 
type has twenty-eight lineal feet of this 
mold and sixteen corners in which dirt 
can lodge. The one-panel door of the 
same dimension has fifteen feet of crevice 
and four corners while the slab veneered 
door has no corners and no crevices in 
which dirt can collect. 

It requires approximately fifteen min- 
utes to clean one side of a white enameled 
colonial door, ten minutes for the one- 
panel and five for the slab. In a five- 
room house containing approximately 
eleven doors the use of the slab door in 
place of the colonial would effect a saving 
in time of cleaning of one hour and fifty 
minutes per week. No man would know- 
ingly use a motor which consumed three 
times the necessary amount of electricity. 
Why should a woman use doors which 
require three times the necessary amount 
of cleaning? 


Cupboard doors present the same 
problems as do the interior doors. The 
old-fashioned tongue-and-groove cup- 


board doors which still exist in many fine 
old residences throughout the country 
offer as their portion toward the day’s 
cleaning sixty lineal inches of dirt-acquir- 
ing groove per square foot. The panel 


door, a little more considerate, approxi- 

mates thirty-two inches of corner and 
ledge, but the slab presents only a plain 
surface. 


It is the ideal kitchen and bath- 
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One-panel: 32 inches of corner 
and ledge to clean per 
square foot 





room door and should by all means be the 
only style used in these rooms. 

Bath tubs! What housekeeper hasn't 
been tried by having to clean under the 
bath tub? It is such a needless trial, too, 
if one only knows how to set the cuba in 
magnesite composition, leaving a door 
near the water connection so that the 
plumbing will be accessible in case of 
trouble. This is not a new idea, as years 
ago our old galvanized tubs were set in 
wooden rims with wooden front, but in 
time this wooden front rotted with the 
dampness and became a greater menace 
to health than labor-saver. An ordinance 
prohibiting the use of the tub enclosed in 
wood is in force in most cities, but whena 
waterproof material is used to make the 
enclosure, the objection to dampness is 
removed and a saving of eighteen square 
feet of floor space in the bathroom is ob- 
tained. The time required to clean this 
eighteen feet of floor space at least tliree 
times a week is well worth any house- 
keeper’s consideration. The front of the 
tub can be put in of magnesite by any 
magnesite contractor for about ten 
dollars. 

Aside from its effect on the house- 
keeper, dirt also has its detrimental effect 
on the child. It is necessary to impress 
on the mind of every little child the im- 
portance of cleanliness, but this is made 
doubly hard when he sees the accumula- 
tion of dirt encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged in his environment. 

To the woman whose architect does not 
understand these fine points of efficiency 
in housework and to the vast majority of 
women who must live in homes built 
without the aid of an architect this 
knowledge of the relation of housework to 
construction is indispensable. As long as 
women continue to accept poorly con- 
structed or poorly designed houses, that 
class of house will continue to be built. 
It will only be when they demand as care- 
fully designed houses in which to carry 
on their work of home-making as men de- 
mand factories and offices in which to 
carry on the work of bread-winning, that 
better and more efficiently constructed 
houses will be built. 

Persis BINGHAM. 
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Veneered slab: a clean unbroken 
surface—no place for 
dirt to lodge 
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PEPSIN CHEWING GUM 








Many Illnesses can be traced to Indigestion 


It is the lack of a sufficient quantity of the 
gastric juices of the mouth that causes many 
cases of indigestion. 


Improperly digested food, as everyone 
knows, interferes seriously with the func- 
tions of all the vital organs, and frequently 
leads to serious illnesses. 


The chewing of Beeman’s Pepsin Gum, 


into which I have put pure chicle and pep- 
sin in nicely balanced proportions, releases 


J the gastric juices of the mouth which make 


up largely for what was lacking when the 
food causing the indigestion was eaten. 


SSE Dime 


Doctor E. E. Beeman 
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Bachelor 
Breakfasts 


Teach in a_ delightful 
way the time-saving con- 
venience and_ strength- 
giving value of Grape- 
Nuts. 


A morning dish of 
Grape-Nuts with cream, 
as the cereal part of the 
meal (with perhaps some 
fruit and a cup of Instant 
Postum) contain all the 
elements for nourishment 
needed until lunch time. 


Grape-Nuts — contain- 
ing as it does all the 
rich nutriment of whole 
wheat and barley, in- 
cluding their vital min- 
eral elements for perfect 
upkeep of body, brain 
and nerve — has often 
proved more sustaining 
than meals requiring more 
time and work to pre- 
pare. Wonderfully deli- 


cious! 


Every table should 
have its daily ration of 


Grape- Nuts 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 





























| the recumbent 


| forefinger impressively. 


| tobacco. 


He rested one arm on the high sill and 
looked far out beyond the wide, undulat- 
ing stretches of gray hills to the white 


| peaks of the distant sky line. 


Bill Burns sank heavily into a chair, 
his forearm flung across the table, his 
head bent low. 

Pete, the janitor, shuffled into the room 
and took a log from the stack piled high 
to the rear of the stove, and opening the 
door with the toe of his boot, dropped the 
log into the glowing depths. Hot flames 
leaped noisily for a time and the corru- 
gated sides of the stove took on a ruddy 
hue. A cat, dozing comfortably, looked 
out of one eye and then snuggled drowsily. 
The atmosphere became heavy with pipe 
fumes. A sudden gust of wind from with- 
out hurtled with cutting fury against the 
windowpanes. 

All at once the clay pipe dropped to the 
floor with a crash, and Bremington, his 
head erect, his eyes gleaming, strode to 

oa and came down 
upon the bent shoulders with a resounding 
whack. 

“T got it!’ and Bremington shook his 
hen he ex- 
plained for full fifteen minutes. Bill 
Burns greedily devoured every word. 
Si James chewed vigorously on a wad of 
The others listened with broad 
grins of appreciation. 

“An’ I’m to leave town jest fer tonight,” 
Bremington concluded with a_belying 
wink of his left eye, “‘an’ Mrs. Breming- 
ton’ll coax the widder to spend the night 
with her, an’ J’ll see Superintendent 
O’Connor,” and again the lid of Brem- 
ington’s left eye came down, obscuring 
that optic for a number of seconds. A 
knowing smile curved his lips. 


HAT night there were strange movings 
about in the immediate environs of 

the widow’s cottage. The widow had gone 
to spend the night with Mrs. Bremington. 
By the dim light of a number of lan- 


| terns placed upon the ground, men swung 


heavy pickaxes and delved into the hard 
soil marked out for the widow’s new 
cottage. The men hacked vigorously as 


| if their very lives depended upon the 


force and rapidity of their blows upon 


| thehard ground. Nota word was uttered. 


Each man’s sole bent was upon his work. 
Steadily, for over an hour, heavy pick- 
axes were swung; and then pick handles 
measured the excavation made, and work 
ceased. 

The wind had long since moaned itself 
into oblivion; all about was silence. Then 
faintly, from out the impenetrable dark- 
ness, came a low creaking sound. 

“Huh?” someone questioned myste- 
riously. 

“Sh-h.” 

The creaking became gradually more 
distinct; then a bulky object appeared. 

Lanterns were swung aloft; and Super- 
intendent O’Connor and Jared Breming- 
ton were revealed wheeling an ore car. 

“Ready?” inquired O’Connor in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Ready,” the response came quickly. 

Lanterns were held close to the ground 
and the ore-car was piloted to the exca- 
vation. 


Bremington’s Job 


(Continued from page 39) 


“Dump ’er in.” 

“Easy,” cautioned Jared Bremington, 
as an edge of the car was tilted over th. 
excavation. “We gotter put it over 
right,” he breathed in a hoarse whisper, 
“Now—let ’er go!” There was a pr- 
longed rattle of sliding rock and then all 
was silence. 


— ’er tight an’ flatten the top,” and 
Jared Bremington snatched a shovel 
as he gave the order. Shovels were sunk 
into mounds of fresh earth and heir 
heaping contents transferred and flat. 
tened on top of the ore. The flushed, 
eager faces of the strenuous workers 
listened in the light of the lanterns, 
ees ant rolled down cheeks, un- 
noticed. Endeavors were being expended 
solely at the call of manhood. 

The last shovel-back had flattened the 
freshly-turned earth. Lanterns vere 
focused and all critically inspected the 
result of their labor. eck shook his 
head. The flattened heap bulged freshly. 
All looked anxiously into the darkness 
overhead. 

“We need God’s help to put ’er over 
right,” Jared Bremington murmured 

Superintendent O’Connor cast a critical 
eye about. For a long time he tried 
to penetrate the black obscurity above. 
Then, mopping his brow, he departed, 
wheeling he empty ore-car before him. 

Silently the others left—all but Jared 
Bremington, who walked about, his |an- 
tern close to the ground, shaking his head 
dubiously as his eyes rested upon the 
swelling rise of freshly flattened earth. 
He raised his head and looked up at the 
black vault of the heavens. 

“O Lord, don’t spoil it!’ and Breming- 
ton sighed dismally. He leaned against 
the gatepost. 

Seconds grew to minutes. Breming- 
ton’s eyes never wavered from the dark 
void above. 

“O Lord,” he breathed, “if ve wanter 
do a good turn by a cussed sinner and 
make him feel his account’s not down to 
bedrock, let ’er snow tonight. O Lord God, 
jest about six inches of snow. We need it to 
put the job over. O God, let ’er come!” 

Bremington stood for a time in reverent 
silence. Then, closing the gate, he made 
his way down the steep grade to C street. 
He went to the International Hotel, where 
he had engaged a room for the night. 

Kneeling before the open window of 
his room, he thrust one bared arm far out. 
He kept the arm extended for a few min- 
utes, and then withdrawing it, he sighed 
deeply. Again he extended his arm and 
again he withdrew it. 

Long after midnight Jared continued 
his vigil. Suddenly he leaned far over. 
A tiny particle of dampness had lighted 
upon his bared arm, then another particle, 
and still another. Jared Bremington’s 
arm was wet with snow! He raised his 
eyes. A whirling mist of tiny flakes were 
making their way incessantly to earth. 

Bremirgton welcomed the sight with 
an inward swelling of profound gratitude. 

“Thank ye, O Lord, thank ye,”’ he ex- 
claimed at length. “I owe ye a blooming 
heap fer this an’ I’ll square up—O God, 
I promise ye.” 
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5 l Ol, first of all, want to know what’s correct for 






<} Spring 1917. Every season, through our Book of 
Correct Styles, we inform nearly a half million men. 
Won’t you write us today for a copy of “Men’s Togs” 
and the name of our exclusive local dealer, in case you 
don’t know him? 

Chicago, U.S.A. We manufacture no 
Price Building ° ready-made clothing 


Largest Tailors in the World of GOOD Made-to-order Clothes 
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ON’T tell me the world ain’t growin’ 
better. Most things improve with 


age—just like tobacco. for 


You Cannot Think of Mellowness 
Without Thinking of Age 


Mellowness is that mildness, smooth- 
ness and full body we all want in our 
pipe tobacco, and there is no better 
way of mellowing tobacco than let- 
ting it age naturally. 


Every tin of Velvet contains selected 
tobacco age-mellowed two years in the 
original wooden hogs- 
head—Nature’s patient 
method—and the best 
method known to man. 


If you smoke a pipe, don’t 
pass the next tobacco 
store without buying a tin 
of Velvet. 


Liggett, Myers Tobacco Cx 


10c Tins 5c Foil Lined Brgs 


One Pound Gless Humidors 
With New Ash Tray Top 











Then Jared Bremington slept. 

When he awoke the morning sunlight 
was flooding his room. Snow was banked 
on the windowsill, and far off in the dis. 
tance, undulating stretches were gleaming 
in their mantles of snow. The streets and 
roofs of the little mining town were pic. 
turesque in their coverings of white. 


Ae hour later Jared Bremington en- 
tered the gate of the widow’s cottage. 
His pulses quickened as he noted the car- 
penters, their implements cast aside, dis- 
cussing in tense undertones beside freshly 
shoveled mounds of earth and snow. On 
the porch, apparently too interested to 
observe his arrival, were Superintendent 
O’Connor, Mrs. Bremington and _ the 
widow. 

Bremington watched the group coy- 
ertly. He was aware that his heart was 
hammering jubilantly against his ribs. 

All was well. 

The game had worked. 

“What’s up?” he saluted, coming up on 
the porch. 

“Hello, Brem!” greeted O’Connor. 
“What’s the matter with that?’ he 
exulted, holding a gleaming specimen of 
ore before Bremington’s eyes. 

“Where'd ye get it?’ Bremington 
asked excitedly, turning the ore between 
his trembling fingers. 

“There!” O’Connor pointed to the en- 
closure of rock within the shoveled 
mounds of earth and snow. 

Bremington viewed the mass of loose 
ore. A wave of profound triumph surged 
and swelled within him. For the time he 
was incapable of speech. 

“How!” he asked faintly, turning to 
O’Connor. 

O’Connor shrugged. “Maybe cached 
and forgotten by an old-time prospector. 
The carpenters came upon it when they 
began excavating for the new cottage. 
But that’s neither here nor there,” and 
again O’Connor shrugged. “We've sent 
a sample to the assay office,” he went on, 
carefully scrutinizing the specimen which 
he took from Bremington. ‘“‘She’ll net a 
pretty neat sum, I'll wager.” 

Mrs. Annersley stood by, calm. She 


| knew that valuable rock had been found 








on her property. She looked vaguely at 
the sample of ore. It was the quest of 
that that had cost her husband his life— 
it was that that had taken him from her. 


A few days later as the train was about 
to pull out of the little station at Virginia 
City, the group on the platform of the 
station pressed forward. 

Mrs. Annersley nodded a smiling good- 
by from the car-window, and the train 
puffed ahead until the window was be- 
yond the vision of those on the platform. 

The eyes of the little group became 
watery. It was through an indistinct blur 
that they watched the train disappear 
into the entrance of the tunnel. 

Jared Bremington stood near the edge 
of the station platform. He blinked hard. 

“We never could a’ done it without 
ye,” Bill Burns exclaimed gratefully, as 
he laid a hand on Bremington’s shoulder. 

A pleased look came into Bremington’s 
eyes. For a time he stroked his beard 
meditatively. 

“Woman is easy play—but,” and the 
lid of his left eye came down in a meaning 
wink, “ye’ve gotter know how to play 
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e€ dis- 
ming 
‘Ss and 
€ pic- 


eshly : A little over a hundred years ago all west of the 
Alleghenies belonged to France, Spain and No 
ndent e. , Man. 

| i. Even in 1850 there were about 100,000 people 
COV. Px in the Union Pacific territory. Today there are 
t was Xx ; 10,000,000. Shacks have become skyscrapers. 
The desert has been made to bloom. Western 


industries serve the world. 


Ss All know of the remarkable development of the 


nnor | i - (8 11 Union Pacific States since the completion of 


en the line in 1869. 

It was Lincoln who urged the construction of an 
ial . . . ‘ 
oa east and west railway. He insisted that the Gov- 


ernment help to build it, ‘‘not only as a military 
ec | gam L | i necessity’ —as Gen. Dodge had said —‘‘but as a 





veled 5 2 * Sere 
i: means of holding the Pacific Coast to the Union.”’ 
pom 4 a iF From this ideal of a United Republic came the 
1¢ he ; name: Union Pacific. 
2 to Since the reorganization of this national railway 
i 4 in 1897, over $269,700,000 have been invested in 

ched a 2 i improvements—the debt of $60,000,000 to the 

thel + %. ¥| Government has been paid in full—and the whole 
tage. & people benefited. 

ang In these 48 years the West has won prosperity. The states 
t on, have won solidity? The Union Pacific has won the public’s 
hich gratitude. 
— Today the nationalized Union Pacific is the main link be- 

Che tween East and West—a boulevard of steel for passengers and 
pound freight. 
y . if For further information write to Gerrit Fort, Passenger 
; of x Traffic Manager, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
ie 
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r It may seem strange to suggest 


) using a Complexion Cream as a 


Manicuring Aid 
and yet a vast number of fastidious 
women have satisfied themselves 


FMNAAS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 


makes the process easier and more agree- 
able, for it does quickly soften the cuticle 
and prevent tenderness or irritation. Then 
it relieves those distressing hangnails, and 
if used daily the tendency will be overcome 
by the restoring influence of this healing 
emollient. Unsurpassed for chapping 
and windburn. 


Let us send you free samples of Liquid and Cold 
Cream, Write now, enclose 2c stamp for postage. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on o 





receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Try Hinds Cream Soap 


Ideal for delicate com- 
plexions. Trial size 


cake postpaid, 5c. 


A. S. HINDS 
287 West Street 
Portland, Maine 









for Whooping Cinch, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, end. often 
fatal affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless cabeoink: 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping Cough 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once, 

Inasthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation {fs its 37 years of success- 
fuluse. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throa’ 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sucar and eoaclene’ 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggi ist or from us 10c in stamps, | 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


USED WHILE You SLEEP 
Established 1879 




















arriero addressed him. “The old senor 
| Icarza will pay well to do thy killing with 
| his own hands. By sunrise, mafana, I 
should have thee to him, and then—” ‘he 
gave a little sinister nod at the dead, 
—and then thou wilt be envying these.” 

A glance at the lovers having shown 
them to be, to all intents and purposes, 
still alone under the stars, he went off, 
shaking his head, to bring up the mules. 
“Santa Maria Marissima! to think that 
I, also, was once so foolish!” 

On his return he gathered up the arms, 
belts, knives, bandoliers of cartridges, 
guns—it has to be written, also stripping 
the khaki coats and riding boots from the 
dead. ‘They will serve thee no more 
after the old senor finishes,” he addressed 
the unconscious Il]arian, as he tore off his. 


| SILT bie was nablan Se leneaa te 
| orderly and methodical manner on 
| the mules, a murmur of talk rose behind 
fog But as it was couched in English, 
| he was saved from further reflections. 
“OQh—dear!” Lee’s exclamation, par- 
tially smothered in a rough and dirty 
shirt, still conveyed a curious mixture of 
confidence, and fear, regret, relief, sorrow 
and happiness, hope and doubt. ‘“Oh— 
dear! I used to be so independent and 
fearless. Now—I feel so weak.” 
“Time you did.” A hug mitigated the 
| severity of the comment. “After this 
perhaps you will let me do a little of your 
thinking!” 

“For a while.” 
little, perverse laugh. 
it.” 

“Very well, we are going on, right now, 
to be married in San Carlos.” 


The shirt choked a 
“Till I get over 


“Oh, but— 

“No ‘buts.’ We'll take no more 
chances.” 

She hesitated and—gave in. “Oh, 


isn’t it nice to have some one decide for 
you?” 

Had the arriero been consulted he 
could have told a tale. But Gordon quite 
believed it. He was raising her face to 
his when her eyes distended with sudden 
sorrow. “Oh, poor Ramon! Whatever 
are we thinking of?” 

Shocked at her own thoughtlessness, 
she turned. But the arriero had finished 
his packing; now stood beside Ramon. 
His shake of the head sent her back into 
Gordon’s arms, and as she sobbed on his 
shoulder, the arriero took affairs into his 
own capable hands. 

“T shall take him home to the old 
senor, with this wicked one, and tell him 
that he died in defense of thee.” 

With the most careful planning, it 
could not have been managed better. 
“They will never—know,” she sobbed, 
more quietly. “And—at the end—he 
was sorry.” 

CHAPTER XXXV 
wuy?! 

HILE Bull stood on gaze at the 

distant mountains, he shook with 
the chill of a great fear. His question 
issued in a whisper so low and husky that 
the agent took the meaning from his 
gesture toward the hills. 


Over the Border 


(Continued from page 31) 


“The bandits moved toward the Senior 
Lovell’s.” He answered: “Praise the 
saints! the sefioritas are both in El Paso.” 

“Then they'll go straight on to 
Mary’s!” The last vestige of color 
drained from Bull’s face. 

Leaping the intervening mountains, 
imagination showed him that trickle of fou! 
humanity dribbling down upon the rancho. 
He saw Mary Mills on the veranda, Bett 
pressed to her side. But in place of th: 
hope and trust of his previous visions, 
pale horror sat on her face. Obliteratin:, 
the sweet wholesomeness that surrounde: 
her like an aura, the dirty dribble swep: 
around her and the child. 

He turned to the agent. ‘‘My horse? 
Did they get him?” 

“No, senor, I had my mozo drive all the 
beasts into the chaparral.” He pointed 
eastward. “Come!” 

Half an hour later the mozo shoved 
shock head out of the chaparral in answe: 
to the agent’s whistle, and five minutes 
thereafter Bull was on trail, riding hard 
through a dread nightmare, insensible to 
the glare of the sun, suffocating heat, 
conscious only of the terrors that coursed 
through his mind. 

In these dread visions Lee had no part 
She had Gordon and Sliver and Jake! 
His fear centered on Mary Mills and he: 
child. Often, in sudden agony, he would 
dig in the spurs and rowel his beast into a 
mad gallop. But always his better judg- 
ment checked the mad impulse. Reining 
in, he would proceed at a gait that would 
keep the animal running to the end. At 
least, he so rode until, passing into the 
grass country that afternoon, he saw a 
tall smoke column rising on the shoulder 
of a mountain ahead. 

He recognized it at once for one of the 
smoke signals arranged by Benson to 
spread the news of a raid, and as he saw 
x 8 it rose in direct line with the widow’s 
rancho, his fears crystallized around its 
slender column. Beyond peradventure, 
the rancho had been attacked. Jaws 
clenched till the bones stood out white 
through the flesh, black brows bent in 
bitter desperation, he urged on_ his 
frothing beast. 


HETHER he came in from Los Ar- 
boles or the railroad, distance 
always timed Bull’s arrival at the rancho 
with the lowering of the sun. As he urged 
his jaded beast at ashambling trot over the 
last rise, his shadow lay long and black on 
the rich apricot glowof theslope. Long ago 
the ominous cloud had died on the moun- 
tain’s high shoulder; but, more ominous 
still, a lighter column had risen in the 
foreground. Though prepared, a hoarse 
sob unlocked his set jaws as he came in 
sight of the place. 

The externals were the same—crimson 
and gold mountains encircling tawny 
pastures. At this hour the widow’s cattle 
were usually to be seen forging slowly 
homeward across the sun-fired slopes. 
But now—in all the wide prospect oc- 
curred no sign of man or beast. Swept 
of all life, lonely and desolate, it ran off 
and away to the hills. 

The house? Instinctively Bull swept 
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his hand across his eyes. But the evil 
vision remained. In place of the bou- 
gainvillea draping all with purple clusters, 
a shriveled black lace hung around the 
windows that stared with fiery eyes from 
blackened walls. In agony of spirit that 
shook him with tremblings more severe 
than those of the tired horse, Buil rode 
on down the slope. Approaching, he 
caught first the crackle and murmur of 
the flames that still leaped within the 
seared walls, then a low wailing mixed 
with a feverish mutter of prayer. 

\ wild rush of hope swept his being— 
to die the next moment when, rounding 
the corner, he saw Terrubio’s woman. 
On her knees, hands raised in supplica- 
tion, she was so absorbed in her prayers 
that she did not see or heed him till he 
laid his hand on her shoulder. 

she did not start. Slowly, with the de- 
liberation of a being shocked beyond 
er otion, she turned her head and looked 
up in Bull’s face. Though she was still 
under thirty, hers had been the quick 
withering that follows the early ripening 
of tropical countries. There was left only 
the lingering beauty of great Spanish 
eyes; and in their depths, half vacant, 
half wild, Bull saw, as in some brown 
pool, flitting reflections of the horrors in 
his own mind. Lips moving without 
sound, she stared at him for some seconds, 
then, suddenly clasping his knees, burst 
into a passion of tears. 

At any other time Bull’s dominant 
racial contempt would have caused him 
to spurn her. Stooping now, he gently 
patted her head. Wise in his sorrow, he 
waited for the passing of the first con- 
vulsion. 


“‘Aie!.... Aie!’’ Soon she began to 
speak. ‘‘Aie! the poor sefora. ...and the 
nina....where were they, the Mercy of 


God? Pity of the Virgin? Aie! Aie! 
where were they?” 


SECOND convulsion choked her ut- 

terance, and once again Bull waited 
with the patience of absolute despair; left 
her, as he had left the man on the train, 
to tell the tale in her own way. 

“They came in from all sides, senor.” 
Her hands swept the round of the hills. 
“Only the old man, my father, that was 
out with the herds, escaped. He it was 
who sent up the smoke from the moun- 
tains. The senora was at breakfast with 
the nifa in the patio, when Terrubio, my 
man, came running from the stables with 
the brown wolves hard on his _ heels. 
White as the petals of the flower at her 
throat, she was with her great fear. But 
she shook it off, senor, went forward to 
meet them with smiles and greetings. 
They must be hungry and tired! If they 
would rest for a while she would serve 
them with her own hands! And she had 
the child speak to them, trusting that 
her white youth might move in them some 
stir of pity. Ate! Pity? The pity of the 
tiger for the lamb it holds between its 
paws! Si, a white ewe in the midst of a 
ravening pack, she stood beating them 
off with her smiles. 

“Enter, senores, and be seated. Food 
shall be brought you at once.’ Thus she 
spoke them. 

“Because it served their wickedness, 
they swarmed in, that scum of beasts, 
into the sala, the kitchen, swarmed 
through the house, till it reeked with their 
evil presence. 




































| One of the “Here’s Your Discount’ Stores | 





Thank You— 
Here’s Your Discount! 


@ At some stores when you pay cash, the 
sales people say, “Thank You,” while at many 
they say, “Thank You, Here’s Your Discount.” 


@ Cash patronage is entitled to more than 
just a mere word of thanks. The merchant 
who gives the famous JAC Green Stamps 
knows this and shows his appreciation in the 
most practical and substantial way. 


q@ Millions of thrifty shoppers throughout the 
United States trade only where this extra 
reward is given. They obtain high-grade mer- 
chandise for the home or articles for personal 
needs, FREE of cost, in exchange for these 
discount tokens and save money by so doing. 
To them, their JAC Stamp book is a bank- 
book and they make a deposit most every day. 


q It will pay you, just as it does millions of 
wise buyers, to receive more than “‘ Thank 
You” when you pay cash for your merchandise. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co, 


Geo. B. Caldwell, President 


2 West 45th St. New York City 





A Typical gx, Redemption Station 
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inners in the December Ad-Letter Contest 


The contest has created such interest that a number of requests have been received asking that it be continued. To that end it will be 
run until July, 1917, at least. 

The universal effect of this contest has been to educate the readers of SUNSET as to the beauty in the advertisements and to the quality 
and usefulness of the things advertised. This is the very thing we hoped to accomplish—to show our readers that the time, effort and 
money put into these advertisements were for a far greater purpose than the mere adornment of the page. 

Read the prize winning letters—see how the writers of these letters analyzed the advertisements about which they were writing. Try it 
yourself, and you will find that not only will vou have learned something of the value of design and text, but of the thing which the adver- 
tiser is selling. 
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Second Prize— Winton Automobile 
The desire for ease, comfort, luxury, respect and 


First Prize —Baker’s Chocolate 


The splash of joyful Christmas color caught my 


Third Prize —Mellin’s F ood 


Childhood has, of course, a compelling charm that 


Ve the instant I turned the page carrying Baker’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate advertisement in Holiday 
Number of Sunset. 

And the cherry lips of the cherry maid with her 
basket filled with Christmas dainties seemed to voice 
those seasonable words at the top of the page: 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

At once we were friends, she and I, and in receptive 
frame of mind I proceeded. 

First, I looked at the pictures of “‘La Belle Choco- 
latiere” on the big and little cartons. “What a grand 
idea,”’ I thought, “to thus make it possible to recog- 
nize Baker's and Chocolate even though the 
goods be up on the grocer’s shelves out of reading 
distance.” 

Second, I made mental note of the good things 
said about Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate: ‘the stand- 
ard for 136 years,” “‘pure, delicious, wholesome.” A 
dash of praise! “‘Surely,"’ I thought, “brevity may 
be the spice of advertising as well as wit.” 

Then, third, the wonderful psychology, “go thou 
and do likewise,” in the statement: “It is a happy 
thought which completes a basket of Christmas 
dainties with Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate.” 

The progressive mental operation, (1) warm 
appeal, (2) identification of Baker’s goods, (3) recom- 
mendation, brief but enough, (4) suggestion to go 
and buy, for Christmas, therefore at once, seems to 
me to make Baker’s page Good Advertising. 

MRS. TRINIDAD WEIGLE, 
1344 Burbank Street, Alameda, California. 


admiration of others is ingrained in us all. 

The Winton Six advertisement attracts favorable 
attention, because it makes a personal appeal to these 
universal motives. 

The question—‘“Who Nods First” and the few 
words following, very naturally whet the appetite 
for the answer, thus turning attention into interest, 

The body of the advertisement, which explains 
that the Winton Six is such a different, individualized, 
distinctively exclusive car, that it identifies its 
owner, naturally converts the reader's interest in the 
answer to the question into a desire for this object. 

The statement that the manufacturers are willing 
to cater to individual taste in motor car quality by 
placing at the buyer’s disposal a corps of artists 
smoothly implants in one’s mind a belief in its dis- 
tinctive exclusiveness. 

The final step, the sale, is aided by the prices 
quoted—the clever way in which it is shown that a 
closed car may be obtained for less money than some 
open ones. The statement “Simply telephone or drop 
us a line,” puts the sale right up to the dealer. 

Favorable attention, interest, desire, belief, action! 
It is up to the salesman. 

WALTER A. DEALEY, 
2524 Dickason Ave., Dallas, Texas. 








is peculiarly all its own. The picture of the hand- 
some, sturdy young boy standing by the side of the 
big St. Bernard dog, as shown in the Holiday number 
of the Sunser Magazine, attracts instant attention 
and admiration and forces home a lesson and a duty. 
From an artistic standpoint it comoletely fills the eye 
and satisfies the mind. But there is a deeper signifi- 
cance forced upon us by the picture: ‘Yes,”” we say 
in looking at it, ‘ that noble brute will protect the 
child against all visible dangers and accident, but it 
is Mellin’s Food that guards and protects the child's 
health against the invisible foes of sickness and dis- 
ease.” 

It is a timely, pertinent, vital advertisement, for 
the crying duty of the hour is national preparedness, 
a preparedness that must start at the very founda- 
tion—the cradle. That handsome specimen of sturdy 
boyhood in the picture is Mellin’s answer to the de- 
mand of the hour. Who would not want to be a lov- 
ing friend and advertise the thing above all else that 
made their boy the sturdy child he is? The logic of 
the advertisement is undebatable, convincing and 


conclusive. 
J. J. O'CONNELL, 
934 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 














AWA R D S O F M E R [T— was a close decision but the judges decided that fourth and fifth prizes of $5.00 each should go to Mr. Marc N. Goodnow, 
Y. M. C. A., Los Angeles, Cal., on his splendid letter about the Western Electric pany’s advertisement, and to Miss 
Elizabeth Winslow, 15 Prospect St., Seattle, Wash., on a keen letter analyzing an advertisement of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Many other extremely good letters were received on the advertisements of the Eastman Kodak, Postum, Old Dutch Cleanser, Haynes Automobile, Hamilton Watch, Quaker 
Tires and a number of others—but of course five prizes cannot be distributed to include all. 


FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
Sunset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? Above are the prize-winning letters in the December 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener Now! For the best letter received each month we will Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
appreciation of the values of design and text. award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why these letters will be published in fullin Sunser Magazine, the best of all submitted in December. Study them as 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itself together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and models for your letter. 
upon your memory? address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest 


RULES GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
will run until July, 1917. time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes one of these cash prizes. 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. will follow in the second month’s number of Sunset—for The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- this announcement. It will not be necessary to 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the tisements in the March Sunset must reach us not later write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
return of manuscript. than March 10th and the awards will be announced ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 

The letter must be submitted within ten days after in the May issue of Sunsgrt. and address, ° 











Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove 
to you that you are only half as alive as you must be to 
realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you should be, half as 
vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may 
be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


HE. fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or old, 

weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demonstration 

that you are leading an inferior life, and I want the opportunity to show 
you the way in which you may completely and easily, without inconvenience 
or loss of time, come in possession of new life, vigor, energy, development 
and a higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better human being of you physically, mentally and in 
every way. The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can imagine. It can so 
vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere act of living a joy. 
It can give you an intense, thrilling and pulsating nature. It can increase your very life. 
I not only promise it, I guarantee it. My guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, positive 
and absolutely fraud proof. 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN YOUR FULL SHARE OF LIFE AND PLEASURE? 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best—thoroughly well, 
virile, energetic? Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity? 
It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no drugs, 
no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to 
worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 


YOUR EARNING POWER 


your success, depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory and will power. 
Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it cannot be put into active use. 
The Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will 
power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. 


My New Copyrighted 
Book Is Free 


educate and enlighten you. 


wanted to know about yourself. 
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hy Live AnInferior Life! 


It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and 
the human body as it has never been explained before. It will startle, 


My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, in a highly interesting 
and simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have always 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of 
your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it 
explains how you may make use of natural laws to your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain from a 
college course. The information which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 
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of CONSCIOy,, 








Have to Say 


“Worth more than a _ thousand 
dollars to me in increased mental and 
physical capacity.” 







“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with 
results; have gained 17 pounds. 

“The very first lesson began to work megic. In my 

gratitude, I am telling my croaking and complaining 
friends, ‘Try Swoboda’. 
‘‘Words cannot explain the new life it imparts to both 
body and brain.’ 
“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest 
ex) jon 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.” 

, 

“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impos- 


sible, my capacity both physically and mentally is in- 
creasing daily.” 

“I think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in 
the best of physica! health before I wrote for your cour-e, 


but I can now note the greatest improvement even in this 
short time. I cannot recommend your system too highly. 
Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 

“You know more about the human body than any man 
with whom I have ever come in coniact personally or 
otherwise.” 


A Few of Swoboda’s Prominent Pupils 


F. W. Vandertift Alfred 1. Du Pont Waxine Elliott 

W. G. Rockefeller, Jr. A. W. Armour Anna Held 

Howard Gould Charles F. Swift 

Woodrow Wilson Oscar Strauss Frank A. Vandertip 
W. R. Hearst Simon Guggenheim Charles Evans Hughes 























Th It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains SWOBODA 
e my discoveries and what they are doing for men and women. h ds have advanced 7 2203 Aeolian 
Swoboda themselves in every way through a better realization and conscious use of the principles ff Building 
which I have discovered and which I disclose with my book. It also explains the dangers New York City 
System and after-effects of exercise and excessively deep breathing. ; Please send me your 
is as MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY / —“Conacioun’ Evelution.* 
a Write to-day for my Free Book and full particulars before it slips your mind. i 
or You owe it to yourself at least to learn the full facts concerning the ri Name 
Women Swoboda System of conscious evolution for men and women. Mail the . “al 
coupon or a post card now, before you forget. 
as Pi NN 5 sk cc ete ese ntoree 
for ALOIS P. SWOBODA A 
Men 2203 Aeolian Building, New York City Cees ee Drseiehch BS Rl 0 ae 
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inners in the December Ad-Letter Contest 


The contest has created such interest that a number of requests have been received asking that it be continued. To that end it will be 
run until July, 1917, at least. 
The universal effect of this contest has been to educate the readers of SUNSET as to the beauty in the advertisements and to the quality 
and usefulness of the things advertised. This is the very thing we hoped to accomplish—to show our readers that the time, effort and 
money put into these advertisements were for a far greater purpose than the mere adornment of the page. 
Read the prize winning letters—see how the writers of these letters analyzed the advertisements about which they were writing. Try it 
yourself, and you will find that not only will vou have learned something of the value of design and text, but of the thing which the adver- 
tiser is selling. 
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First Prize —Baker’s Chocolate 


The splash of joyful Christmas color caught my 
ee the instant I turned the page carrying Baker’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate advertisement in Holiday 
Number of Sunser. 

And the cherry lips of the cherry maid with her 
basket filled with Christmas dainties seemed to voice 
those seasonable words at the top of the page: 

MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

At once we were friends, she and I, and in receptive 
frame of mind I proceeded. 

First, I looked at the pictures of “‘La Belle Choco- 
latiere” on the big and little cartons. “What a grand 
idea,” I thought, “to thus make it possible to recog- 
nize Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate even though the 
goods be up on the grocer's shelves out of reading 
distance.” 

Second, I made mental note of the good things 
said about Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate: “the stand- 
ard for 136 years,” “‘pure, delicious, wholesome.” A 
dash of praise! “Surely,” I thought, “brevity may 
be the spice of advertising as well as wit.” 

Then, third, the wonderful psychology, ‘go thou 
and do likewise,” in the statement: “It is a happy 
thought which completes a basket of Christmas 
dainties with Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate.” 

The progressive mental operation, (1) warm 
appeal, (2) identification of Baker’s goods, (3) recom- 
mendation, brief but enough, (4) suggestion to go 
and buy, for Christmas, therefore at once, seems to 
me to make Baker’s page Good Advertising. 

MRS. TRINIDAD WEIGLE, 
1344 Burbank Street, Alameda, California. 
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Who Nods First? 
When you pass your friends out driving, who gives the 
first sign of recognition—you of they? Whose smile, nod, 
or likted band flashes triendly greetings tirst—yours or theirs? 
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The Winton Company 
MU Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 




















Second Prize— Winton Automobile 

The desire for ease, comfort, luxury, respect and 
admiration of others is ingrained in us all. 

The Winton Six advertisement attracts favorable 
attention, because it makes a personal appeal to these 
universal motives. 

The question—“Who Nods First” and the few 
words following, very naturally whet the appetite 
for the answer, thus turning attention into interest, 

The body of the advertisement, which explains 
that the Winton Six is such a different, individualized, 
distinctively exclusive car, that it identifies its 
owner, naturally converts the reader's interest in the 
answer to the question into a desire for this object. 

The statement that the manufacturers are willing 
to cater to individual taste in motor car quality by 
placing at the buyer’s disposal a corps of artists 
smoothly implants in one’s mind a belief in its dis- 
tinctive exclusiveness. 

The final step, the sale, is aided by the prices 
quoted—the clever way in which it is shown that a 
closed car may be obtained for less money than some 
open ones. The statement “Simply telephone or drop 
us a line,” puts the sale right up to the dealer. 

Favorable attention, interest, desire, belief, action! 
It is up to the salesman. 

WALTER A. DEALEY, 
2524 Dickason Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
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Third Prize —Mellin’s F ood 

Childhood has, of course, a compelling charm that 
is peculiarly all its own. The picture of the hand- 
some, sturdy young boy standing by the side of the 
big St. Bernard dog, as shown in the Holiday number 
of the Sunser Magazine, attracts instant attention 
and admiration and forces home a lesson and a duty. 
From an artistic standpoint it completely fills the eve 
and satisfies the mind. But there is a deeper signifi- 
cance forced upon us by the picture: “Yes,”” we say 
in looking at it, ‘ that noble brute will protect the 
child against all visible dangers and accident, but it 
is Mellin’s Food that guards and protects the child's 
health against the invisible foes of sickness and dis- 

It is a timely, pertinent, vital advertisement, for 
the crying duty of the hour is national preparedness, 
a preparedness that must start at the very founda- 
tion—the cradle. That handsome specimen of sturdy 
boyhood in the picture is Mellin’s answer to the de- 
mand of the hour. Who would not want to be a lov- 
ing friend and advertise the thing above all else that 
made their boy the sturdy child he is? The logic of 
the advertisement is undebatable, convincing and 
conclusive. 


J. J. O'CONNELL, 
934 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








AWARDS OF MERIT—y 


Many other extremely good letters were received on 


Tires and a number of others—but of course five prizes cannot be distributed to include all. 


a close decision but the judges decided that fourth and fifth prizes of $5.00 each should go to Mr. Marc N. Goodnow, 
C, A., Los Angeles, Cal., on his splendid letter about the Western Electric Company’s advertisement, and to Miss 
Elizabeth Winslow, 15 Prospect St., Seattle, Wash., on a keen letter analyzing an advertisement of the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 

the advertisements of the Eastman Kodak, Postum, Old Dutch Cleanser, Haynes Automobile, Hamilton Watch, Quaker 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 


Sonset Magazine readers in the splendid announcements 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the Magazine, and to encourage a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 


What constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 


ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? Why 
edid this or that announcement indelibly impress itself 
upon your memory? 


RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 


will run until July, 1917. 


The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. 
The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 


and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 
return of manuscript. 


The letter must be submitted within ten days after 


Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in fullin Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of thead, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


these.three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 


awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 


Above are the prize-winning letters in the December 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in December. Study them as 


models for your letter. 


Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of SunsetT—for 
example, the prize-winning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the March Sunset must reach us not later 
than March 10th and the awards will be announced 
in the May issue of Sunsgt. 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 


one of these cash prizes. 


The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
: F necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
ters, typewritten if possible, together with your name 


this announcement. It will not 


and address. 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove 
to you that you are only half as alive as you must be to 
realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you should be, half as 
vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may 
be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


HE fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or old, 

weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demonstration 

that you are leading an inferior life, and I want the opportunity to show 
you the way in which you may completely and easily, without inconvenience 
or loss of time, come in possession of new life, vigor, energy, development 
and a higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better human being of you physically, mentally and in 
every way. The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can imagine. It can so 
vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere act of living a joy. 
It can give you an intense, thrilling and pulsating nature. It can increase your very life. 
I not only promise it, I guarantee it. My guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, positive 
and absolutely fraud proof. ; 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN YOUR FULL SHARE OF LIFE AND PLEASURE? 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best—thoroughly well, 
virile, energetic? Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity? 
It is easy when you know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no drugs, 
no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to 
worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 


YOUR EARNING POWER 


your success, depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory and will power. 
Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it cannot be put into active use. 
The Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will 
power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. 


" My New Copyrighted 
Book Is Free 


educate and enlighten you. 


wanted to know about yourself. 
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hy Live AnInferior Life? 


of CONSCiOy, 


Have to Say 


“Worth more than a_ thousand 


dollars to me in increased mental and 
physical capacity.” 
“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with 
results; have gained 17 pounds.” 
“The very first lesson began to work megic. In my 
gratitude, I am telling my croaking and complaining 
friends, ‘Try Swoboda’. 
“Words cannot explain the new life it imparts to both 
body and brain.” 


“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my chest 
expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.” 

“My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impos- 
sible, my capacity both physically and mentally is in- 
creasing daily.” 

“I think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in 
the best of physica! health before I wrote for your courze, 
but I can now note the greatest improvement even in this 
short time. I cannot recommend your system too highly. 
Do not hesitate to refer to me.” 

“You know more about the human body than any man 
with whom I have ever co:ne in coniact personally or 
otherwise.” 


A Few of Swoboda’s Prominent Pupils 


F. W. Vandertift Alfred |. Du Pont Waxine Elliott 

W. G. Rockefeller, Jr. A. W. Armour Anna Held 

Howard Gould Charles F. Swift 

Woodrow Wilson Oscar Strauss Frank A. Vandertip 
W. R. Hearst Simon Guggenheim Charles Evans Hughes 
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It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and 
the human body as it has never been explained before. It will startle, 


My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, in a highly interesting 
and simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have always 


You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of 
your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it 
explains how you may make use of natural laws to your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain from a 
college course. The information which it imparts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 
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my discoveries and what they are doing for men and en 


System and after-effects of exercise and excessively deep breathing. Please send me your 
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GOOD LUCK RUBBERS 


fit all standard jars 


The most important part in your canning equipment is 
the rubber ring which seals the jar. Cheap rings harden, 
shrink, crack and let in air, causing the fruit to spoil. 


OD [cK 


RED RUBBERS 


with plenty of live new gum, make a perfect seal, keep- 
ing out the air and germs which cause fermentation 
—the very best rubbers to use with the Cold Pack 
method taught by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Send a 2-cent stamp for the new edition of our booklet, ‘GOOD LUCK IN PRESERVING,” full 


instructions for canning by the COLD PACK method, and many delicious new recipes. If your 
dealer does not keep GOOD LUCK RUBBER RINGS, send 10 cents in stamps for a sample dozen 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Dept. 6 Cambridge, Mass. 











“At first they held some order. Not 
at once, even by their kind, are the sanc- 
tities to be destroyed. In the days that 
Don Porfirio held them in place, a white 
woman was as high above them as the 
angels of light, so their tradition held 
them for a little while. Their first awe, 
however, soon became as a whet to their 
evil appetites. From rough jokes, bad 
talk, they proceeded to worse—entered 
her bedroom and the child’s, broke op:n 
the locked drawers, looted and hand!:d 
their clothing. 
| “For that she did not care—not {or 
| anything, could she but keep the chid 
| from their hands. To have her out of 
| their sight, she left her with me in ny 
| kitchen when she herself carried the fo d 
| and waited upon them. 
| “Get Betty away!’ she had whisper d 
| tome. But the bandits had seen to that. 
| ‘Two of them sat at my kitchen door e: '- 
| ing while they kept guard. 

“Still she had hope—that being fed a: d 

flattered and pleased with their plund:r 

| they would ride on their way. Evin 

| when, as she came and went among them, 
| 
| 





| they began to pluck at her with litte 

pats and pinches, she still clung to tle 
| hope; held them off as she could with 
| smiling reproof. But, beasts as they 
were, they took their bread from her 
hand, and then— and then—how shill 
one tell it? 

“They demanded that the senorita 
Betty be brought in to wait on them. At 
| first they took the food she broughr, 
| patted her on the back, called her 

| ‘Linda’ and other pet names. But soon 
| they began to torment her also. At last 
one beast pulled her on to his knee. 

“To me, in the kitchen, came the 
child’s scream and the senora’s bitter 
cry. ‘For the sake of your mothers, 
senores!’ followed by the crash of furni- 

| ture, smash of crockery swept to the 
| floor. 
| “At the cry I ran to the doorway, and 
| saw Terrubio, my man, rush in at the 
| opposite door. The face of him was torn 
| with the fury of hell! One! Two! 
Three! he split their hearts with his knife, 
| before he also went down under a saber 
| stroke, and was hacked to bits as he lay 
on the ground. From the meat block | 
| had snatched my fleshing knife. But as 
| I gained the doorway the guards took me 
from behind, and threw me backward 
| upon the floor. As I lay there, fighting 
| with both of them, the screams of the 
| child, desperate moaning of the mother, 
| rang in my ears! Mercy of God! Pity of 
the Virgin! where were they? Where 
were they?” 


OVERING her ears, as though to shut 

out the dreadful echoes, she cowered 
at Bull’s feet while shudder after shudder 
shook her frame. 

“Go on!” He stooped and shook her 
violently. ‘Go on!” 

She looked up, the tears streaming 
from her eyes. “I was wrong, senor 
One mercy was granted—death! They 
murdered them . . . murdered them! 
Angered by the death of their own men, 
they murdered them—the innocent wo- 
man, sweet child!” 

“Yet you—escaped ?” 

“Si. The two had left me for dead in 
the kitchen, and the fire was almost upon 
me when I gained strength to rise and 
| stagger out. Then, they were gone— 
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Not gone like the wolves that sneak into the 
ene forest, after they have slain the white 
that heifer of the plains.” | 
hite Turning, Bull walked blindly to his 
the horse, and dropped his face on his arms 
held propped upon the saddle. While he 
we stood, trembling in every limb, blind 
4 . struggle filled his mind. | 
id The Mercy of God? Pity of the Vir- | 
red gin? Indeed, where were they? Where, | 
i a in a universe ruled by a just God, could | 
id one find justification for this horror? 
“The sins of the father shall be visited 
08 upon the children to the fourth genera- 
" d tion,” says the old Law; but where in 
1 Vary Mills’ blameless ancestry, where in 
ne their long line of honest merchants and 
od armers, could one find the fault that de- 
manded this terrible atonement? And 
vd she—who had given forth only kindness, 
charity, mercy, throughout her life? 
; \nd Betty, spotless in her innocence as 
her new-born soul? Where could one 
| d fuud the fault which called for their | Good Luck Brand 
: desecration! solves the Garden Hose 
: OT in these clear terms did Bull’s problem of getting good 1 
thought run. Blind anguish kept js eee 
e him straining as in the throes of a violent hose ata popular price. eae. 
: nausea. He did not think, he felt—felt ee 
y the frightful injustice beyond the explana- We consider Good Luck. at fae 
} s 5 
tion of any doctrine; ‘and, feeling, his 12¢ a foot the greatest aphihias 3 


l whole being rose in revolt against it. 
While he stood, faced buried in his 


ment in hose making, and 


a arms, there forced upon his consciousness : 
: a sound that rose above the woman’s value 1s possible only because our 

, sobbing—the dry murmur of the flames. Se te : ‘ s iz 
c Strange to say, it brought him a certain p production 1S the largest In the world. 5 oe 
A comfort. They were gone, that pleasant | r. 


wholesome woman, sweet child, gone 
forever beyond the blank wall that rises 
between the quick and the dead! Surely 
; they were gone! Yet—the corruption of 
the tomb, mould of the grave, would 
; never touch their flesh. Through the 
clean white flame they had passed into 
the original elements; and, wild man of 
the plains that he was, born of free spaces, 
wide deserts, clean winds, he‘took com- 
fort in the thought. 

Next, intensifying, yet soothing his 
poignant anguish, there floated in upon 
him a vision of the soft beauty of that 
last night. Again he saw through the 
gloaming the infinite loneliness reflected 
in Mary Mills’ face. Again its dim white- 
ness turned toward him in the dusk. 
Like a timid dove he saw her hand come 
fluttering into his. Then—with deep 
thankfulness he realized it—now she 
would never know! never know how far 
he had fallen below his resolves. 

Not for her, now, the pain of listening 
to his confession. His own did enter into 
his thoughts. All that he had suffered, 
was now suffering, were as naught. No 
anguish, physical or mental, could atone 
in his own sight for his fall. If he could 
have restored her and the child as they 
were yesterday, to go forward with a 
worthier man to happier destinies, he 
would have done it, then turned and gone 
on his own dark and solitary way. But 
that was impossible, and being impossible, 
he hugged to his breast the thought— 
now she would never know! 

From this, his mind turned again in a 
dull way to the question “Why?” He 
had no skill in the philosophy of words. 
The doctrine that evil is merely good out 
of place, that the ferocity which had 
brought this terrible thing to pass had 
origin under the power that set the stars 


6000 jyck 


has six separate plies with plenty of 
live rubber in them. It is strong and 
flexible without being heavy and hard 
to handle; made »s inch with ?¢ inch 
connections in 25 and 50 foot lengths. 


Your dealer has it. Ask him. 


Send a 2c stamp for our practical booklet ‘Making ”" 
Garden Grow.’’ You'll like it. Address Dept. 6 


Boston Woven Hose & Russer Co. 


Mass. [7 
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Don’t Wait 
Too Long 


It saves both rugs and work to 
clean often with Bissell’s Vacuum 
Sweeper, to keep dirt and dust 
from collecting in your rugs and 
carpets until drastic and de- 
structive methods are necessary. 
The Bissell cleans thoroughly 
without injury, collecting all dust 
in air-tight dust bag which comes 
out with the nozzle in one piece 
and empties from rear. Bissell- 
like, it is unusually easy to use. 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


—smooth-running and easily 
emptied—is the safe machine to 
buy. It has conveniences no other 
make affords. 

Prices are $7.50 and $9.00. A trifle 
more in the West. South and in Canada. 
Bissell’s “Cyco"” Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers $3.00 to $5.50. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 340, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 

of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 
ade in Canada, too (324) 











WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan Rubber Cemented Brushes 


Ist. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared 
for use by the WHITING-ADAMS method, which retains 


toughness, elasticity and a velvet softness of ends. This 
makes the part of a brush that is used, perfect in quality 
= _. wearing. 
nd. Every bristle ard hair is held by pure, best quali- 
ty RUBBER; no fake, coal tar, chemical imitation of peiber 
is used in our factory. ‘‘Rubber’’ means PURE RUBBER 
in all WHITING-ADAMS VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
BRUSHES. The butts of bristles or hair are completely 
saturated and surrounded withSTRICTLY PURE RUBBER 
in semi-liquid state, and then vulcanized hard as granite. 
3rd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushes cost little and wear 
long. Our large volume of business reduces cost of manu- 
facture to lowest point, and selling prices are made near to 











cost, 

4th. Manufacturing brushes as we have for over 106 years 
means that we know brushes, and users of our brushes re- 
ceive the full benefit of our brush knowledge. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, the highestaward at Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, 1915 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

Pacific Bidg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg,. Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 
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in their courses, the suns on their ways, 
would never have appealed to him. His 
mind turned to a nearer cause, and found 
it in what clearer minds than his de- 
nounced as the slack policies of a govern- 
ment that had utterly failed in its duties 
to its own—the government that, with 
the purblindness of the mole, had in- 
trigued with bandits, played fast and 
loose with the fates, crowned its follies by 
permitting a barbaric people to attempt 
the impossible task of guiding its own 
destinies. 

Raising his head, he turned his face of 
dark despair to the northward. Then, 
with the truth of a simple vision that is 
not to be blinded by diplomatic sophis- 
tries, with power S ond the wildest 
raving, his stern nod placed the responsi- 
bility where he believed it belonged— 
across the Rio Grande. 

“You done it!” His homely phrase- 
ology increased rather than lessened the 
force of his indictment. ‘Yes, you done 
it! 

The woman had fallen again to her 
praying. Her mutter drew his attention. 
Even in that moment of dire distress, 
racial feeling was still forceful enough to 
halt an impulse to kneel at her side. 
Instead he knelt in mind. Head bowed, 
he stood beside her, a silent partner to 
supplications which his keen sense of un- 
worth prevented him from sharing. 

When she broke into a second wild 
frenzy of cursing, arms raised to the sky, 
he turned and walked away, his face set 
toward the mountains—and revenge. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE—” 


UT of the midst of these terrors and 

alarms, through the tragic night that 
was sweeping over the land, brokea solitary 
beam of light, gleam of romance that was 
destined to burn brightly for two love- 
illumined days before obscured by gath- 
ering dangers. ne 

Just about the time that Bull, with the 
wounded correspondent in his arms, was 
swept along the mad battle rout, Gordon 
and Lee reined in their beasts and looked 
back and down on the little town of San 
Angel nestling in a valley below. Se- 
questered in the hills, far from the rail- 
road along which the red tides of revolu- 
tion ebbed and flowed, it had so far es- 
caped the prevailing destruction. Its 
painted adobes glowed like a great opal 
within the setting of warm brown hills; 
as happy a picture as bride and groom 
ever gazed upon; for, helped out by the 
wise counsel of Lee’s good friends, the 
jefe and priest, Gordon had prevailed. 

“These wicked days a young girl may 
not expect to hold her own,” the priest 
had advised. “Los Arboles needs a man’s 
hardness.” 

To which the jefe had added his little 
joke, “Managing thee, nina, will not be 
his lightest work.” 

No doubt because Cupid rides like a 
mad racer through the sunny lands, tak- 
ing bolts and bars, duennas and like ob- 
stacles in his stride, Mexican law gives 
him pause at the last; places the bars so 
high that the wildest of lovers must needs 
take breath. Ordinarily two weeks 
would have been required to fulfil the 
forms; but where both law and church are 
on Cupid’s side—well, there is no country 
on earth where his business receives 








greater dispatch. Accordingly, from the 
church that shoved its square gold tower 
out of the rainbow mass of the town, Lee 
and Gordon had ridden away, man and 
wife, an hour ago, to honeymoon accord- 
ing to her plan in the great bowl of the 
mountain pastures. 

Now, as she looked back, a certain 
wistfulness crept into the girl’s expression; 
a shadow slight yet sufhcient to attract 
Gordon’s notice. Working his beast 
alongside, he laid his arm across her 
shoulder. 

“I was thinking of the girl I left down 
there.” She expressed the feeling com- 
mon to new-made wives in looking bac! 
on the place where they have left their 
girlhood. ‘She meant well, but—was ; 
foolish. I was just wondering if—if—” 

“Lee Nevil will be different from Le: 
Carleton.” He helped her out. “If shi 
isn’t the same contrary little tyrant tha: 
gave me my first taste of Heaven—” hx 
paused, grinning, “and Hell—” 

“You didn’t make me suffer, of course?” 
She flashed up in quite the old manner 
“The way you carried on with that dread- 
ful girl, But there goes Lee Carleton 
again! and after the lecture I gave he: 
this morning. Yes, sir, I awoke her at 
dawn and gave her a real good talking-to. 
Henceforth she is to be kind and quiet 
and sympathetic and never lose he: 
temper and—what are you laughing at: 
Don’t you want me to reform?” 

“There! there!’ Her distress was gen- 
uine and he repressed a second laugh 
“If I thought there was the slightest 
chance of it, ’d—I’d march you straight 
down the hill again and have the padre 
say the service backwards.” Qlite illog- 
ically he went on, “I, too, had a serious 
hour with myself. I made up my mind—” 

He got no further because of the small 
hand that closed his mouth. “Not to 
change? Don’t dare to say it!” 

Perhaps her alarm rooted in the age- 
long experience of woman that change is 
the law for man. At any rate she fought 
the very suggestion. “You won’t, will 

r 


you 


E assured her, of course, that he 
wouldn’t—and believed it, no doubt. 
So, this mighty business settled, eacl. 
being duly bound to the other to remain 
as they were and attempt no reforms how- 
ever well intended, they turned their 
bright faces to the future; rode on, plan- 
ning as they went with the brilliant op- 
timism of youth. While the dusty miles 
slid underneath and the trail laeend 
them up and down over mountains and 
valleys, they built up and tore down and 
reconstructed. By the time, midway of 
the afternoon, they looked down from the 
lateau into the mountain pastures, they 
Rad settled the revolution; placed the 
country on a basis of peace from which it 
should never be moved thereafter. 

In this, the dry season, the giant bowl 
of jade was transmuted by sun-scorched 
grasses into living amber bisected by a 
thin green veining along the stream. 
From its rim the trail dropped like a yel- 
low snake in many convolutions as it fell 
down, down, down into the chaparral. 
It looked and was dangerous. A stone 
dislodged by Gordon’s beast dropped hun- 
dreds of feet sheer, then rebounded and 

lunged forward on a still longer leap. 
ollowing its staircase windings, they had 
under their eyes Pedro’s jacai in its little 
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ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 









) Seer here and there—and bedrooms, halls, walls—all places 
are transformed. Acme Quality Paints are always dependable— 
always the best for the purpose for which they are recommended. 


The “Acme Quality Painting Guide Book” and our smaller book- 
let, “Home Decorating,” instruct you in the correct paints, colors 
and quantities to use for every painting purpose. Both books are 
free on request. If your dealer cannot supply them, write to us. 
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about the house, keep always on hand Dept. G Detroit, Michigan 
at least a can each of Acme Qualit, 

eign a Q J Boston St.Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland 
Varnotile, a varnis Sor floors, Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco 
ewoodwork and Surniture; Acme Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles 


Quality White Enamel for iron 

bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and 

all similar surfaces; a quart of 

Acme Quality Floor Paint of the 
right color. 
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DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 


* This device is one of the fundamentals 
of the DUNHAM VAPOR HEATING 
SYSTEM. Because it makes impossible 
the presence of water in radiators, it 
prevents their pounding and knocking, 
reduces fuel the 
radiator to heat evenly and quickly, 
eliminates the hissing air valve and 
spurting water. 








Spokane Portland, Ore. 










cause of cold is not COLD 
It is HEAT 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 
C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICE: San Francisco 
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Out in the open man 


Bi does jot take cold 


OLDS are bred in your very home. 

The results of imperfect heating 
breed them. But where Dunham Vapor 
Heating is, there exists none of the un- 
healthy conditions that foster colds. 


Instead, the air in every room is fresh 
and warm. An even, genial heat per- 
vades the whole home. Radiators do 
not—cannot—knock or pound. Tem- 
perature is automatically kept at either 
one of two predetermined levels. And 
all with minimum attention and un- 
usual coal economy. 

A little more costly to buy than old- 
fashioned, faulty equipment, the 
Dunham Vapor Heating System is 
worth more—in both material value and 
service. A steam fitter can Dunhamize 
anew oran already-builthome. Write 
for full information immediately. Ask 
for a free copy of our invaluable book, 
“The 3 H’s.” 


Seattle Los Angeles 















FACTORY 
REBUILT 


TYPEWRITERS 


YOU CAN SAVE 
$25 to $75 


By getting one of our up-to-date Typewriters of Standard 
Make, thoroughly rebuilt right in our own factories, trade- 
marked and guaranteed the same as new. Prompt and 
efficient Typewriter Service is rendered through our Branch 
Stores in the leading cities of the United States. Begin 
your SAVING now and send for latest booklet 

AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

339 Broadway, New York 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
909 Third St., San Diego 
506 Market St., San Francisco 


SEND FOR A CATALOG 
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used X-Bazin 75 years ago. The beauties 
of Paris and elsewhere today are still using 


this safe, sure, pleasant application to remoye 
embarrassing hair. Dermatologists and physi- 
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garden, splashed now with the vermillion 
of ripening peppers. A white patch 
presently resolved into the camisa and 
calzones of Pedro himself, and as they 
reined in at his door the old fellow came 
out of the garden, his wrinkles and 
pouches drawn into a welcoming grin. 

“He’s really part of the scenery—’ Lee 
communed aloud with herself, ‘“—almost 
as much as that old dead tree. We might 
let him stay. But, no!” She shook: her 
head. “I don’t want any human bein 
here but ourselves. Oh, I know! We'll 
send him in to Los Arboles with a note to 
Sliver and Jake.” 

Neither would she—after Pedro had 
saddled up and departed, have any com- 
merce with the jacal. “It isn’t that it’s 
dirty. Old Pedro is as clean in his habits 
as any white man and quite fussy over 
his housekeeping. But it has been !ived 
in. We'll camp by the stream at tle far 
end of the valley.’ 











She did borrow a few clay drinkin, and 


| cooking bowls; also appropriated a s: vory 
| stew of frijoles which Pedro had reacy for 


supper, adding it to the supplies they had 
brought from San Angel. On his part 
Gordon commandeered an old shoigun. 

“What for?” Though he laughed, re- 
peating her question, the glow in his eye 
proved him at one with her in spint. 
**To kill the meat for our first meal, Mrs. 
Stone-Hatchet. Also protect you against 
the attack of any sabre-toothed tiger or 
dinosaurus that may be roaming at night 
in this neck of the woods.” 

“That will be fine!”’? Her hands being 
full of clay dishes, she could not clap 
them; but her shining eyes supplied the 
applause. ‘The wood at the end of the 
valley is alive with wild pigeon. They’re 
just lovely broiled over hot coals.” 

“Broiled over hot coals?’ he teased her. 
“Wild doves, the symbol of love? What 
desecration!” 

“T don’t care,” she pouted. “One has 
to eat—and they’re awfully good.” 

Nevertheless, after they had pitched 
camp where the stream plunged down a 
small rapid into a long still pool, he 
shouldered the gun and went after wild 
pigeon without a compunction. 

After he departed she looked around 
and took a deep breath. 


T was all as it should be. In anticipa 

tion of their coming, a great oak had 
spread a leafy carpet under its wide 
branches. It required only to gather 
them and spread their serapes to form the 
softest of couches. First she brought 
water and built a fire; then, after a shy 
glance around, she followed downstream 
to a spot where the pool curved into a 
natural arbor of alders. When Gordon 
returned, half an hour later, with a half 
dozen pigeons, he found {her all red and 
rosy from her s wim. 

“Your turn, Dirty Man,” she rallied 
him. “Go and take your bath.” 

When he came back she had the pigeons 
plucked and spitted on willow wands. 
While he broiled them over hot coals, she 
made the coffee and served the frijoles on 
golden husks of corn from Pedro’s garden. 
Nature supplied the other utensils— 
fingers for forks, their sharp young teeth 
for knives; bits of tortilla to scoop up the 
stew. Both in its preparation and wien, 
sitting side by side, they ate this, the ‘rst 
meal of their wedded life, they were very 
quiet, lived in a dream;,a dream too happy 
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nillion | for speech, in which the message of eye to 
path eye was all sufficient. There was little 

a and# clearing away to do, but when he essayed 

» theyf to help she took him by the shoulders 
‘ame f and made him sit down. 


sand “Like a good hunter, you provided the 

i meat. This is my work. You can watch K ¢; 

” ell ad smoke.” NOX srarcuinc (GELATINE 
= Fishing his papers and sack out of his 


nught# shirt pocket, she rolled him a cigarette 
her fF with dexterity that demanded explana- 
eng # tior. “I used to do it for my father. 
Vell f Not that I haven’t tried.” The confes- 
te to sion was nullified by a little sigh. “But 
it always makes me sick. You don’t 
had know how I envy Maria and Teresa!” 

a Lighting it, she took a couple of small 
“Its puffs, then passed it on. “I always tried 
ibitsF to pet Bull and the boys to smoke in the 
Over} house, but they seemed to prefer their 
ved f own quarters. I liked it even as a child. 
© far | would curl up in my father’s den and 
watch the smoke go up from his pipe 
and} while he read or wrote. Once, when he 
very | went away for some weeks on a hard trip 
y for} witout me, I used to go into his room 
had fan bury my face in his old smoking 
Patt F jacket; it smelled so tobaccery and strong 
gun. f ani—manny. It gave me the oddest 
» TE sense of comfort and protection.” 


QUALITY and QUANTITY 


“WHAT to have for DESSERT and SALAD” is answered in a 
variety of ways by our beautifully illustrated recipe book, “Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.” 

In this book (sent you free) I have included some delightful 
surprises in recipes for easy-to-make Salads, Desserts and Candies 
that are most economical. Below is a recipe for a delicious and 
economical dessert. 

Each package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine will make enough 
jelly to serve twenty people, or it is so easily measured that one 


can make an individual dish. 
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KNOX ORANGE JELLY 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. | cup sugar. | cup orange juice. 
¥% cup cold water. 2 cups boiling water. 2tablespoonfuls lemon juice. 
Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes, and dissolve inboiling water. Add sugarand stir 
until dissolved; then add orange and lem- . ee 
on juice. Strain through cheese cloth into = 
molds, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 


NOTE-—If desired, add fresh or canned fruit 
or chopped nuts when making. Serve with or 
without whipped cream. 


Recipe Book FREE 


for your grocer’s name. If you have 














vinit, Di apcinctpineael she had touched 
J on the most powerful motive of sex, | 


inst # the attraction of opposite qualities; the ‘ 


rorg same that drew his gaze when, rolling her never used Knox Gelatine, enclose 4c 
ight f sleeves above dimpled elbows, she began Tl in stampe for pint sample. ( f 
: cleansing the few utensils. He watched the TI CHAS. B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. ELATIN 
eing § fluttering of the small hands that invested | B. KNOX CO. 438 Knes Ave. Sabestnun, I. ¥- se aNo} 
clap J even a squat and grimy coffee pot with | oe 
the} esthetic values; the graceful bend of the 
the fair head as she peered into its depths to 
yte} make sure it was really clean; the soft 
flexures of her waist; the ease with which 
her. f she rose or relaxed like a small girl-child | 
hat{ on widespread knees. Lastly, most 
powerful of all, a certain shy quiet, the 
nas J more noticeable because so entirely differ- Uk wete cad iemnies Biedan of Lote 
ent from her usual confidence. Her America with their vast undeveloped Natural 
hed smile, catching his eye, had a new grace, ; pte afford many definite fortune-build- 
naj was set in flooding color. When, after pas Bly ery glad Rie pee nna 
he} cleansing her hands at the stream, she World's Authority on Latin- America. 
vild f came and stood looking down at the fire, is gooey 4) 
he rose with sympathetic understanding, Car fa nT rw iT 
ind {holding out his hands. SOUT MERICAN 
She came on a little run and thereafter L) 
—it was as she had wished it in her girl’s : — . 
+E Sdccams: a0 fe ne daws and dark tenet the A JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
ad} conventional marriage. Here only the ee Nee ees ee eae 
ide J ancient law prevailed; the law older than Special Brazil Number Suc a Catal ant Eaek dace we cee 
Net F theologies, custom, judicial sanctions and i. ‘al tants tells you all about this wonderful continent, its 
he J the blessings of the church. In the bubble en eee 
i and chatter of the ee through Its resources and possibilities of Lessons in Spanish 
¢ worn, brown boulders; in the w hisper of BRAZIL, a country which is 200,000 _—A full course of easy-to-learn phonetic lessons in 
1M § =the wind among the grasses; in the lazy square miles larger than the United Spanish are given in the Magazine. These lessons 
a drift of pink cloud toward the sunset States. on wee peerage Bathe age 
on § behind the rim; in bird call and the even- This Brazil number contains articles tunity. Trial $1.00 Offer 
lf ing song of the insects, its sanctions were by such authoritative writers as The annual subscription price is $2.50 (25c. a copy) 
nd recited. ; Hon. John Barrett but that you may become familiar with THE 
In their absorption in each other, blind Seren See ae wae ee —" 
ed belief in the goodness of all things, they i ee jeunes A. Peesell Pin a dollar to your personal card and send to us. 
were, no doubt, a scoff for the misogy- Dh, Biers Se ee ee oné the thres 
“ - spectacle for * cynic. ’ A scoff in Consul-General H. C. de M. Pinheiro om naam aiomnarall PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1eir utter ignorance of the fact that all and nine others 61 Broadway, New York Wing B. Allen, Publisher 
%€ Ff =this glory, supreme bliss, was merely an 
mn illusion, a rainbow mirage spread by 
a. Nature to lure her human creatures on to | a. 
es perpetuate themselves in a world of pain! | 
h spectacle in their unconscious inno- | 
eB eice Z aa. 
cence of the blasé modern viewpoint that ‘ 
ly examines Cupid through a microscope, | ¥ 
tC tears away his roseate veils, exposing him 
y for a small licentiate. Surely a pair of 3 
y young fools! yet happy with that joy | i 
i 
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ESIDES printing, binding, and mailing Sunset Magazine, 

The Sunset Publishing House designs and manufactures 

an enormous quantity of advertising literature; railroad 
and steamship timetables and color folders; catalogs and book- 
lets for business houses; and has so farproduced overtwo million 
books in color for thirty-five California Counties. 
Highly trained specialists in design, photography, writing, 
machine and hand composition, presswork, binding, make this— 
The Pacific Coast’s Biggest Printing Plant—the logical house 
to bring out your next catalog or booklet. 


Let us send you our estimate and layout for that new job of yours. Also 
samples of work we’ve done for other lines of business. It doesn’t matter 
where you are — many of our regular customers are at long distance, 


Sunset Publishing House 


448-460 Fourth Street 








MC CALLS 
MAGAZINE 
now 10c a 
copy at any 
newsstand or 
McCall’s 
Pattern 
Agency 


The 
Nameless 


Man 


By Natalie Sumner 
Lincoln, is the big 
new serial of love 
and mystery, and 
startling climaxes 
like the snap of a 
whip. Begin it at 
once in the April is- 


good stories at the 
old price, 


This Coupon 
saves you 
money. 


Mail it today. 











MAGAZINE 


Telephone: 
Douglas 3140 


:: San Francisco, California 





Your Last Chance 
to get the Old Price on 
Me CALLS 





For nearly fifty years you have paid 50c a year for McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE. Now the price must go up. Paper, ink, type, en- 
graving—everything costs more. 


So that McCALL’S costs 


nearly twice as much to printas it did a year ago. 

To you who did notknow of this, we give this one more chance 
to get McCALL’'S at the old price. Send coupon below on or 
before March 31st and you can have McCALL’S for one year for 
50c although it is now 10c a copy on the newsstands. 

Join the 1,300,000 women every month who turnto McCALL’S 
for their fashions, for patterns, for economical buying, for fancy 
needle work, for good stories—for pleasure, for help, for style. 


Fifty Years of Fashion 


It is not silks or satins or plumes 
that make a fashionable woman. It 
isthe onelittle clever touch of style, 
of TASTE. You have the taste. 
Get the style from McCALL’S. 

The woman who desires to dress 
well and to save money is our first 
problem, and before her we place 
every new fashion whisper from 
the world’s fashion centers, in 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE—McCall’s 
Fashions, McCall’s Embroidery, 
and McCall’s Needle-work—richly 
illustrated in black and white, and 
colors. A Style Authority 50 years! 


Cornell Classes Use McCALL’S 


Tothemitisatext book. Tohome- 
loving women it is a household 
necessity. This is your last chance 
to get for 50c a year, allthe depart- 
ments — Correct Social Usage— 
What Priscilla Learned at Board- 
ing School — Words — How to Use 
Them—Home Millinery—Common- 
Sense Beauty Talks—Paris Fash- 
ion Letter—Home Dressmaking— 
Embroidery — Children’s Page— 
Baby Welfare — Foods and Food 
Values — Gardens — Household 
Decoration—Parties and Entertain- 
ments — Housekeeping Exchange. 





MARCH 31st, LAST DAY 
This Coupon Must Be Mailed Quickly 
THE McCALL COMPANY, McCatu BuILpING, 


236 To 246 WEsT 37th STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 
Send McCALL’S MAGAZINE for one year, at the former low price. I enclose 60c (75¢ 


Canada, $1.00 foreign.) Also send, without further charge, M } 
Ss P J For 2 years enclose $1.00 (Canada $1.50; Foreign $2.00). 


‘attern Cat 





NAME 


eCALL’S Sprin a 





ADDRESS 





If you wish also, free, (1) Fund-Raising Plans for Churches, Schools and Societies, 1) or 


Big Cash Offers to Agents, 2) or 
fter March 31st, 1917 


Name of Nearest McCall 


you will pay 75c for 


Pattern Agent, check these 
96" ae Ag one year, (Canada 


tems. A’ 
$1.00; Foreign $1.50.) (Canadian Branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto, 
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which cynic and misogynist may never 
know; and—your real philosopher wil] 
admit it—most divinely in accord with 
the scheme of things. 

Yes, perfectly unconscious of the fact 
that Nature, the cunning fowler, had 
caught their feet in her lime, enmeshed 
them in her webs, they sat, her fair head 
pillowed on his shoulder, watching while 
the crimson lights faded through pink to 
steel gray; watched the first pale stars 
wax and increase and lay their pattern of 
fire across the darkening vault above; 
watched till night closed her doors and 
locked them in from the rest of the world, 


. and Death, the two great Mys- 
teries, each inscrutable as the other! 

“In the midst of One we are in the 
Other,” and the friendly night that 
wrapped the lovers in its dark bosom was 
troubled, far away, by the roar of the 
fleeing trains. As these dribbled their 
foul freight in trickles whose course across 
the land was marked as though by acid 
blight, incendiary fires blossomed in the 
darkness. Rising, later, the moon dropped 
a chequer of dew-light down through the 
oak on the sleepers. It also lit the march 
of the Gonzales’ bandits across the desert. 

Life and Death! Evil and Good! In- 
extricably mixed and, above it all, the 
stars shedding their clear cold light. 
Dawn broke with its customary splendors 
of crimson and gold. Later the sun raised 
a red, friendly face and peeped over the 
mountain rim at Lee and Gordon, happy 
in the preparation of their breakfast. 

In ignorance of all the night had 
shrouded, that the sun now shone on, of 
the horror even then in cdurse a few miles 
away, they pursued their second day, 
fished and swam, walked among the pas- 
turing horses, had the gayest of times 
concocting a tasty lunch out of their 
crude supplies. Thereafter Gordon was 
lying in luxurious content, head pillowed 
on Lee’s knee, when he first spied a slender 
smoke column rising far away beyond the 
rim. 

“Look!” 

Though he sat up, pointing, he did not 
comprehend till Lee cried out, “It’s the 
Mills’ beacon! Oh, they are attacked! 
Get the horses! Quick!” 


And now this border drama of human 
love and its antithesis of inhuman hate 
draws near the destined climax. The 
April instalment will be one of absorb- 
ing interest as the plot unfolds. 








WAR BABIES 


are going to die by the score during the 
coming year. You saw the infant mortal- 
ity produced by the mere rumor of peace 
in December. Be forehanded. Omit 
speculating and look for sound invest- 
ments. There are many excellent oppor- 
tunities for profitable investments in 
Western securities. For reliable informa- 
tion write fully, giving your circum- 
stances, amount of funds, kind of securities 
preferred, to 


Financial Editor, 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Lure of 
the West 


for Women 
By A. May Holaday 


LIKE the place i in the far West I 

choose to call “home”’ because it ap- 

peals to me in so many different 

ways. Chief among these is the “in- 
dependent spirit of the West,” of which 
you of the East have all heard and which 
one notices immediately on coming out 
here. In fact I began to feel it in the air 
while crossing the Rockies and straight- 
way my former ideas of the importance 
of class distinction and the observance of 
social conventions seemed to fall from me 
like a heavy cloak, which had long been a 
burden—and I was free! Free to live my 
own life in my own way, unhampered by 
what Mrs. So and So did or what Mrs. 
Somebody or other expected me to do. 
It is a freedom which really must be ex- 
perienced in order to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated and understood. 

In the great West people are accepted 
for what they are and do, not for what 
they happen to have. As a rule, no one 
tries to out-do his neighbor in foolish dis- 
play, but each has what he can afford. 
And no one feels that he is expected to do 
any certain thing unless he pleases to do 
$0. 

A little bride in an eastern state was 
“worn to a thread” trying to keep up ap- 
pearances on her husband’s very modest 
salary. Her two older sisters had married 
rich men and entertained lavishly—as 
was the custom in their town. Helen 
felt that she must do the same or be criti- 
cized. Her entire time was spent inv ainly 
striving to live according to her sisters’ 
standards. The family physician (wise 

man he was) recommended a change of 
climate to avoid a nervous breakdown. 
Helen and her husband sold everything 
and came West. Starting anew among 
strangers, Helen became a changed being. 
For the first time she really began to live 
and is now happy and contented in the 
glorious freedom of the West. 

I like my little corner in the far West 
because any person is considered just as 
good as anyone else so long as he behaves 
himself. There is none of the “I am 
better than thou” attitude manifested 
in the churches here or in any place where 
people meet together. 

In the East you hear: 

“That’s young Bill Moore. What! 
You don’t know the Moores? Old Bill 
and his fathers before him owned the old 
Moore homestead and its section of land 
for generations. All kinds of money, too.” 

In the West you hear: 

‘‘There’s Henry Mead, the clever young 
engineer who builds all our steel bridges. 
He’ll make his mark in the world, believe 
me!” 

The broad-minded spirit of codperation 
and helpfulness manifested in the West 
enables us to do big things in a big way. 
An d ’tis no wonder our country is full of | 

“boosters.” The West deserves it. 


| 
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ply your home requires. 


and purity. 


Try it today. 
—“The Carnation Milkman.” 


Seattle, U. S. A. 





ee 


Carnation Milk is the only milk sup- 
It is not only 


absolutely safe, but you are sure of 


guaranteed uniform quality, sweetness 
Add an equal amount of 
water to it to reduce it to “fresh milk” 
consistency; add more water if you have 
been using skimmed milk for cooking. 
Order from your grocer 


Write us for our booklet of every day and 
special recipes, illustrated in colors. 
Carnation Milk Products Co., 362 Stuart Bldg., 


IPNaWdon 


*Sweet 
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(r 
i 





Address 





CARNATION 
LK 


MI y 

FRENCH TOAST 

¥ cup Carnation 
Milk, 4 cup water, 
1 egg, 4 teaspoon- 
ful salt, pinch of 
pepper. Mix the 
Carnation Milk 
and water, add 
egg, salt and pep- 
per. Beat well. Dip 
the bread into this 
mixture, and fry to 
a golden brown on 
a greased griddle 
iron. 
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needed by every “Outdoor Man”—Sportsman, § 
Motorist, Traveller, Tourist—a map and its key 


LEEDAWL COMPASS 


Step into your dealer’s (Optician, Druggist, Sporting 
Goods), ask to see the Leedawl—the only Guaranteed & 
Jeweled Compass at $1.00—or the Ceebynite, $3.00; Mera- § 
dial, $2.50; Litenite, $2.00; Aurapole, $2.50—a complete, 
handsome, made-in-America line. 

Remittance may be made direct, if dealer does not carry 
them or will not order for you. Send for Folder or 10 cts 
for book, ‘‘The Compass, The Sign Post of the World.’ 


5 Zaylor /nstrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 
Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 














“I Defy Wrinkles” 


You too can have a clear, fresh 

and youthful complexion 

every morning. 

NO MASSAGE NEEDED 

Malvina Cream works 

over night with Nature, 
Apply at bedtime and 
wash off next morning. 


42 Years as a Toilet Necessity 
Established 1874 


Takes sting out of sunburn, 
quickly removes tan, heals 
chapped hands, restores flabby 
muscles, prevents pimples, 
freckles, sallow skin. 
Iehthyol Soap 25¢, Malvina 
Cream 50c, Malvina Lotion 50, 
All druggists; or sent postpaid on re- 
ceiptof price. Send for testimonials. 
PROF, I, HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. J 
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PLAYER 
PIANO 
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The VOSE PLAYER PIANO 


not only has one of the latest, most per- 
fect control methods, but has a patent 
device that enables you to instantly 
change thekey in which a piece is written 
to suit your taste or the voice of the singer. 
This is a most remarkable improvement, 
without which no player piano is com- 
plete. To this is added the sweet tone and 
supreme quality of the Vose Piano, made 
for 66 years by the Vose family. 
We challenge comparisons 

Time payments accepted. Delivered to your ho 
Lon meg sang may ao pho 
Lf interested in a Piano or Player Piano send for 
beautifully illustrated catal ro 

VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 





| If you wear glasses—or need 

to wear glasses—ask your | 
oculist, optometrist or optician | 
about KRYPTOKS. | 
KRYPTOK Glassesareforeveryonewho | 


needs double visionlenses. They enable 
you to see both near and far objects 
clearly—without removing or chang- 
ing your glasses from morning to night. 
KRYPTOKS—(pronounced Crip-tocks) 


| 
| are the only double vision glasses with clear, 
} 
| 
} 


smooth, even surfaces—free from seam or 
hump. 


Write for Booklet, 
"Eyesight Efficiency’’ 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INC. 


Boston, Mass. 















1059 Old South Building 


The old 
Bifocal 
’ a* 


With the disfiguring With clear smooth 


seam or hump even surfaces 





Woolflower 


@introduced by us three years 
agois now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is a success every- 
where, plants growing 2 to 3 
7 feet, a pyramid of color, its 
%~\\, many branches bearing great 
AN ballsofwool-likesubstanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet. 

Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 ets., 
8 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigorthey are marvels. 

w Seed lets. per pkt.,3 for 2icts. 
Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 

These 8 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 ets. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. > 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas. Dahlias, Lilies, Iris. et 

JOH 


N LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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her to Slawton’s house where they laid 
her on the owner’s bed and Hannah, be- 
wildered and grief-stricken, did her best 
to revive her. 


THERE was an unending night of 
pain, of disordered visions, of half- 
conscious struggling against things that 
held her down, of intense anguish when 
she moved her leg. But at last there 
was some surcease to her suffering and her 
bandaged head rested quietly on the pil- 
low while her breath came and went, 
slowly in sleep. When she awoke the 
light was streaming in the long room and 
a man was sitting beside her, his face 
showing that he had not yet recovered 
from his astonishment. 

“Oh—it’s—it’s you,” she moaned. 

“Yes, of course. Too bad I was away. 
Only came in about an hour ago. Old 
Sam went back last night to Ramsay’s. 
With a boat a couple of men can get to 
Ripley’s Landing in about three hours. 
They'll bring the doctor back from there. 
He ought to be here some time this after- 
noon.” 

“*But—but I can’t stay here,” objected 
the girl, wincing. 

“Why can’t you?” he asked simply. 
“Oh! I see. "Iwouldn’t be right for you 
to be staying at a lone man’s house. 
Don’t you worry! I'll get out and stay 
at Farelly’s shack. The other women 
here—there’re three—have kids and hus- 
bands to tend to. Hannah won’t have a 
thing to do but look after you. Does— 
does it hurt real bad?” 

There was much concern in his voice. 
She raised her head a little and looked at 
him gravely. 

“Tt does hurt—it’s very bad,” she re- 
plied. “I can only blame my own stupid- 
ity. I’m ever so sorry it happened. Of 
course you wonder at my coming here.” 

The man nodded, shrugging his shoul- 
ders slightly. 

“Tl grant it’s a surprise—a big one. I 
was thinking maybe you had an idea I 
could help you out some way. Of course 
I'll be glad to do anything you're likely 
to ask.” 





HE was studying his face. To her sur- 

prise it seemed like an honest one, with 
clear gray-blue eyes that looked straight 
at her. She had only seen it for so few 
minutes, over there in Ohio. He had been 
embarrassed then—and his speech had 
been rather halting. At first she was 
swept off her feet in her excitement, but 
after he had gone she decided that he 
lacked candor, that he had sought to de- 
ceive her. Now he spoke in a quiet, 
friendly fashion. She had expected to see 
some embarrassment on his part, some 
anxiety at her presence. She decided the 
man was deeper than she had thought. 

“T—I must speak now, Mr. Slawton. 
My impression is that you know perfectly 
well the reason for my coming.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better wait a 
little?” he suggested. ‘‘You’re not well 
enough now. After the doctor’s been 
here 

“T'll speak now,” she declared, frown- 
ing. “I must make my position clear. 





In—in the first place I want to tell you 
that the receipt | gave you is worthless,” 
“You don’t say!” he said slowly, 
“Well, that wouldn’t matter much be- 
tween friends, would it?” 

“l’m not your friend. That rec: ipt 
was signed two days before my birthday, 
I was an infant before the law. [ve ‘ad 
legal advice.” 

“An infant!” he exclaimed, seemingly 
rather amused. ‘“‘A pretty well-grown 
infant. So two days after I saw you che 
sprouting began, into a mighty ‘ine 
woman, as far as looks go!” 

Her eyes flashed angrily. 

“That has nothing to do with ‘he 
question,” she cried. ‘You handed me 
all that money, twenty-one thous: nd 
dollars—” 

“And eighty cents,” he interrupted 

“You said it was the property of my 
father, who was your partner. I never 
expected to hear from him again; he 
shortened my mother’s life. But he did 
seem to love me when I was a child. | 
lived a dreary existence on a small salary 
in a mean little shop when you came. 
Of course, I was dazzled at first. How I 
thanked you! I thought Heaven was 
opening up before me—and I was only too 
glad to sign that receipt you handed 
me.” 

“Yes,” acknowledged the man, “I 
thought the receipt would look kinder 
business-like. You looked so happy it 
did a fellow good to see tad 

“There was an old lawyer who used to 
come and buy paper and ink from us, a 
nice old gentleman, and—and I’d begun 
to wonder about things—so I went to see 
him.” 

“You—you did?” 
flushing slightly. 

“Yes, you took me for a little fool, 
didn’t you? He told me that the trans- 
action smelt very fishy to him. My 
father’s estate, even out here, should 
have been administered in some form. It 
looked like a clumsy effort on your part 
to have me release you from all further 
claims on my part. And even if I hadn’t 
been under age such a release couldn't 
hold good if you were improperly detain- 
ing property that should be mine.” 


exclaimed Slawton, 


LAWTON’S eyes were turned away 

now. A deep red flush lost itself in the 
roots of his hair. He looked badly dis- 
tressed. She felt that his attitude was an 
admission of guilt. 

“The lawyer told me that it would be 
folly for me to come alone and see for 
myself, but I wouldn’t listen to him. [| 
want my rights. I want a proper ac- 
counting. If you are dealing honestly 
with me you can surely prove it.” 

“T—I’m not so sure I can—at least not 
: a) om “wy wae 
just now,” he said. “You—you’re hurt 
badly. You ought to try and keep still. 
So you want more money. How much’! 
you take?” 

“T want that which belongs to me!” 
cried the girl. 

The man was sitting before her, h 
elbows resting on his knees, his firm ja‘ 
in the palms of his hands, staring at the 
rough flooring of his shack. 
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“You haven’t any idea of what'd 
satisfy you?” he asked again, lamely. 

She bit her lips, shrewd pain mingling 
with her anger. 
“TI was a fool to come,” she moaned. 
“| should have placed the whole matter 
. ’ bd 
in the lawyer’s hands, as he advised me 

” 


“Tt costs a lot of money to fool with 
lawyers,” said Slawton, whose voice had 
become rather shaky. ‘‘When—when 
your father died I didn’t think about 
lawyers. I was going back home anyway, 


go | took the money he had and brought 
. , 9? 
itto you, that’s all. 

“And—and you expect me to believe 


she demanded. 

“No,” he replied very slowly. ‘‘Maybe 
I don't, now. I’ve been dead clumsy, 
;, and put my foot in it. Better let 
ink it over for a while, Miss L ucy. 
s T’ll find a way to make it all 
sraignt. I—I hope the doctor comes 
nd manages to make you comfort- 
I—I’m awfully sorry you’re hurt 
90 badly.” 

He nodded to her gently, and Lucy 


Myrtie suddenly felt a littie sorry for him. 
His fxce was still flushed, and an accent 
of real grief in his voice made her rather 
uncomfortable. She had expected him 


to bluster. 
When the doctor arrived he said the 


leg was badly broken. Lucy insisted 
that she must be taken away from 
Slawton’s Camp. He indignantly ordered 
her to remain utterly and absolutely 
quiet. She sought to compromise by 


asking to be taken to some other house, 
only to be told that she might remain 
lame all her life if she was moved. After 
the doctor had finished Lucy felt so faint 
and weak that she was glad enough to lie 
down quietly. 

At supper-time Slawton returned. Lucy 
heard him and Hannah moving something 
to the other side of the curtain. 

‘With your bed on this side,” she 
heard him tell the woman, “you can 
sleep close to her so you'll be handy if she 
wants anything during the night.” 

Also she heard him having his supper, 
after which he came to her and gravely 
asked if there was anything he could do 
for her. She was forced to complain that 
the lez was very uncomfortable. With 
infinite precautions he lifted the plaster 
cast a little and found a more level place 
for it. 

“W here I’m staying is only just across 
the way,” he informed her. “If there’s 
anything I can do just send Hannah over 
for me.”” 

She felt obliged to thank him. At any 
rate if he was dishonest his ways were 
gentle, and she felt terribly lonesome and 
friendless. After he had gone she could 
not help crying a little. Hannah came 
in with some medicine the doctor had 
left and, after much dreary thinking, 
Lucy finally fell asleep. 


WEEK went by, and another. Slaw- 
ton would come in for his meals and 
always wanted to know if he could be of 
service. Hannah had found a big jug 
which some one kept filled with the quick- 
blooming flowers of Alaskan hillsides. 
afternoon, when the leg hurt a good 

|, Slawton thought she looked feverish 
sad placed a hand on her wrist. It was a 
big strong one that feit pleasantly cool. 
Is grave voice would have been pleasant 
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When Physician 


Meant 


‘“‘Physic—Dispenser”’ 


IN Shakespeare’s time, if you were sick and 
went to a doctor he did one of two things. 
He either bled you or ‘‘physicked’’ 


Physicians no longer practice bleeding. 


you. 


And 


the leaders of the profession are equally opposed 


to the indiscriminate use 
cathartic drugs. 


of laxative 
In fact, the habitual use of 


and 


laxatives is now known to be one of the most 


fruitful causes of constipation. 


Physicians of the highest standing prescribe 
Nujol because it relieves constipation without 
any bad after effects and without forming a 


habit. 


It acts in effect as an internal lubricant, 


preventing the bowel contents from harden- 


ing, and in this way facilitating 


movements, 


All druggists carry Nujol. 


normal 


Avoid substitutes 


Write today for booklet,‘**The Rational Treat- 


ment of Constipation’’ 


using coupon below. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) __ 
New Jersey 


Bayonne 


Send for booklet, 


WOO os. scat accdnceesenens Address.....- 





y “Can take a pound a day offa 
Sj patient, or put ition. Other 
systems may temporarily alle- 
viate, but this is sure and per- 
manent. Aug., 


No Hard Work, 


No Dieting. Subject of Fat.’ 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction isassured— 
reduce tostay. One month's treatment,$5.00, Mail, oroffice, 1370 
Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
**The cure is positive and permanent.’'—N. Y. Hera/d, July 9,1893 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized anthority.”—NV. Y. World. 
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The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
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prices, 
Order $ 1 
today 
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and 54 inches 
Extra Size—8 inches 
(black only) $1.25, Your 
name in gold inlay, 35c 
FREE —liberal supply of ink with 
retail orders, Agents Wanted. Big 
Profits. 

J. U. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
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MONEY FOR YOU—Turn to page 52 and 
read how Sunset readers are earning money tor their 
vacations, You are entitled to compete in this contest 
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With a Western School. 
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Nothing HUMAN stands still. Itis 2 

what you do TODAY that counts; ¢ 7 
each step SHOULD he forward, and 
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helping thousands of others through our home-study 
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The Penalty 


of Corns 


No need now to waste 
time soaking your feet 
so often. Nor run the 
risk of paring. 


LUE-JAY plasters have ended 
millions ofcorns. This very 
night thousands of people 

will say goodbye to painful corns 
forever. Touchy corns are need- 
less, even foolish 

Blue-jay brings instant relief. 
And in 48 hours the average corn 
is gone. Only a few stubborn ones 
require a second or third treat- 


ment. 

A Blue-jay plaster, withits heal- 
ing wax, is applied in a jiffy. No 
soreness, no inconvenience. The 
painis not temporarily eased, as 
with paring. There is no danger, 
as with harsh liquids. Decide to 
join the happy crowd tonight 
which has won freedom the Blue- 
jay way. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


- 15¢ and 25c at Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Flasters 
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A “WOMANLY” WAY TO REMOVE HAIR 


Women who shrink from the use of a razor will find 
the most agreeable way to remove hair from the face, 
neck, or arms, is wit 


El-Rado 


Women nowadays remove the hair from their underarms not only 
to meet the dictates of fashion, but for cleanliness and comfort 
E)-Rado is a sanitary liquid that practically washes the hair off in 
& few moments hy disselving it. Easily applied with a piece of 
absorbent cotton. Does not coarsen later hair growth and is 
absolutely harmless, 


Money back guarantee 
At all toilet counters 50c and $1.00 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mailif you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO.., 22 East 28th Street, NEW YORK 








to hear if it had not been tinged with an 
indefinite sadness. In her presence he 
generally looked uncomfortable and some 
of her resentment vanished at times. 
Gradually she began to believe that he 
intended to make amends. His con- 
science, she decided, must hurt him. 

On Mondays Sam came with the mail 
and dropped in. About the collar of his 
rusty blue flannel shirt he had tied a 
string of ribbon. His nails were mani- 
cured with a jack-knife. When she spoke 
to him about her father he, also, looked 
uneasy. Gradually, however, he admitted 
that old Bob had been a tip-top citizen. 

‘There wuz things about him, ma’am, 
as you wouldn’t believe, he were that 
smart,” he told her on leaving. 

Neither Hannah nor Pete Slawton, 
however, ever spoke about the dead man. 
The first time Lucy broached the subject 
with the former, the old woman thought 
she smelt something burning and hurried 
off to the kitchen. 


AME a day when the stork visited 
Slawton’s Camp, and Hannah was 
summoned to see to it that the bird should 
have a welcome. For some hours Lucy 
was left alone. Finally the foreman’s wife 
came in, a dark, good-looking half breed. 

“Oh, Hannah!” she cried. 

“She’s gone over to Barney’s place,” 
Lucy called from behind her curtain. 

“T wanted to know if I could borrow a 
cup of sour-dough,” said the woman, 
coming in. ‘Good mornin’, Miss. How’re 
ye gettin’ on?” 

The girl was glad to have a bit of com- 
pany and asked the woman to sit down. 
Presently the subject uppermost in her 
thoughts had to come out. 

“Tell me,” she said, “did you know 
Robert Myrtle?” 

“°’Course I did. 
*Twas my _ husband 
what’s the matter?” 

The girl had covered her face with her 
hands. When she took them away she 
looked haggardly at the woman. 

“How did it happen?” she asked. 

“Old Bob had come here all ate up 
with scurvy,” began Mrs. Raffery, 
“count o’ livin’ mighty poor all winter 
after the boys run him out of Ripley’s 
Landin’. Too many aces all the time. 
Got monotonous, they said. But Slaw- 
ton’s that soft hearted he took care o’ the 
old feller, and when he was better gave 
him work like he’d been a husky man. 
Ten dollars a day was the wages then. 
One mornin’ afore daylight I gets up, 
owin’ to my baby bein’ sick, with a 
candle. Bob’s door wuz open. I seen he 
wasn’t there and woke my husband. 
Slawton was away lookin’ at traps. My 
husband gets right up, kinder scared, and 
runs over here. With old Hannah they 
looks in the safe. The whole month’s 
clean-up was gone. The safe were a 
kerosene can. My husband comes back 
for his gun and gets a couple of the boys. 
Old Bob had the bad luck it had begun 
to snow. They overtook him and yelled 
him to stop. He kept running and my 
man shot. That’s all! Of course there 
was a whole backload o’ gold. That’s 
what made old Bob so slow. They 
brought him back half dead. When 
Slawton come back the boys wuz reckon- 
in’ to hurry matters with a rope but he 
wouldn’t have it. Said the poor old cuss’d 
die soon anyways. I wuz here when he 


Boarded with us. 
shot him. Why, 


died. He wuz babblin’ about a little girl” 

Lucy’s face was turned away and the 
woman kept on. 

“Yes, he’s most too tender-hearted, 
Slawton is. Likely you’ve heard how 
Hannah here and her husband they lived 
nine miles from here. Slawton goes there 
one day and finds the old man just dead 
and Hannah sick. He buries the old man 
and carries Hannah all the way here, in 
his arms, and gets me ter look after her, 
He’s a mighty good man, he is. What's 
the matter, do ye hurt that bad?” 

Lucy was crying softly and said some. 
thing about a pain. Mrs. Raffery, evi- 
dently unable to help, left her presently, 
having to mix her dough. A little later 
Hannah arrived, proudly announcing 
that it was a boy. 

When Slawton, that evening, came in 
and drew the curtain aside, asking as 
usual whether there was anything he 
could do for her, the girl looked at him, 
her face very red and her lips quivering a 
little. 

“Please,” she said, “will you sit down 
for a moment? Come a little nearer.” 

He looked at her in surprise and saw 
her eyes filled with tears. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, deeply 
concerned. 

“I—I want you to tell me how my 
father died,” she begged. 

Again the man looked embarrassed. 
His eyes fell to the ground. 

“He—he died very peacefully,” he 
began, haltingly. ‘He said that—that 
he had meant the money for his little 
daughter, a poor lone little daughter, and 
—and as I was going back I—I just 
brought it along. Of course I didn’t 
manage it right, but some day, between 
you and me, maybe we can fix it all 
straight. Why—what’s the matter? Is 
it hurting so dreadfully?” 

“Tt—it isn’t pain. It’s shame, just 
shame and remorse. I accused you of 
trying to steal money from me, and—and 
now | know I had no right to a penny of 
it. I—I’ll give it back to you—all except 
what I’ve spent, and I’ll work and—and 
return it, some day. I’m afraid it will 
take ever so long. Please—please say 
you'll forgive me.” 


SHE was weeping convulsively now, her 
heart torn at the recollection of her in- 
justice, at the memory of the day when 
this man, fearing that she might learn the 
torturing truth, had borne her accusa- 
tions with no word of denial. 

Helpless as are strong men before a 
woman’s tears, he was bending over the 
bed, stroking the two forearms turned up 
as she covered her face with her hands. 
He sought to find words of consolation, 
deeply pained at her suffering. At last, 
under the touch of his rough but gentle 
hand some meed of peace returned to her. 

He took to spending much time at her 
side and day by day her face grew more 
joyous at his coming. He brought more 
flowers and read to her out of his few 
books. A little later she was able to walk 
the length of the big room, leaning on his 
arm, and at last she stood out of doors. 

“Tt’s only two weeks to the last boat 
down,’”he told her the next day. “Guess 
we can take you down by the long road.” 

He bit his lip and held his hands behind 
him, lest she should see how tightly they 
were clenched in his effort to appear calin 
in this bitter crisis of losing her— 
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Eastern Mone 


for California 


JHE most responsive listeners to the 
¢ j stories of California’s wonders are the 
3 discerning country people of the East 
and Middle West. City folks back 


A) 
(ams East are blase, mostly, or let on to 





GS) } be—but our farm families, don’t mind 
seems showing their feelings and will wel- 
come what you have to say. 

And, of course, there is another 
can best appreciate at their true value the wonders 
of those California crops—of that $2,000-an-acre 
land, of its fruits and nuts—for they know what it 
is to till the soil. 

Yes, and there is still a third thing. Country 
people would respond to the story of a vacation land 
that almost surpasses belief. They have the money 
and they have the time—most all winter, in fact. 

So, all this being true, it is high time the Cali- 
fornia story was set before the country folks of 
America—54,000,000 of them—with an average in- 
come that leaves the city man far behind in wealth 
and the ability to enjoy California products and 
California lands. 

As things stand now, the Far West is telling its 
story to less than half the possible market. The pro- 
moters of California products have gone far enough to 
realize that what they need next is more market, rather 
than more elaborate selling plans or more Eastern 
distributers or more hotels and boarding houses for 
entertaining their visitors. In other words, they are 
coming to realize that they want to cut down the 
“overhead” by enlarging their market, and by getting 
more trade from people who are all ready to buy if 
they are only reminded to do i 

Naturally, the best way to do all this is to use the 
biggest farm paper—just as California has already 
used the biggest city. magazines. Among all the 
492 farm papers, there is only one overshadowingly 
powerful—The Farm Journal, of Philadelphia. It 
has over 1,000,000 circulation. It is a farm-family 
magazine for humans and not just a technical paper 
about hogs. All the advertising agencies know The 
Farm Journal and will gladly show Californians how 
to get the most out of an investment in Farm Journal 
space. Californians, write your agents today. 











The Farm Journal, Philadelphia 


“The Farm Family Magazine” 

















ground the ore into a fine or a coarse 
powder, half of its metal contents floated 
away in the water of the tailings. Chovs- 
ing a middle ground did not help matters 
since one-third of the powdered ore c ne 
sisted of impalpable slime under any con- 
ditions; furthermore, no matter how hne 
or how coarse the grinding, the bulk of 
the*zinc escaped every trap. Out of the 
Broken Hill ore, rich in lead, zine and 
silver, the only commercial product 
yielded by the old gravity style of tre.:t- 
ment was a lead concentrate. All 
rest went to waste. So it came abcut 
that there accumulated on the Broken 
Hill dumps twelve million tons of taili gs 
and slimes which contained the incr: d- 
ible total of four billion pounds of zi.¢, 


| not counting vast amounts of lead and 


silver. At five cents a pound, the norn al 
market value, the zinc alone was woith 
$240,000,000, but since there existed 10 
known method of separating it from the 
crushed rock with which it was mix«d, 
the value of the four billion pounds < id 
not reach thirty cents—until the tiay 
bubble came along. 

After sixteen years the significance of 
an every-day occurrence began to dawn 
on the engineers. They had often ro- 
ticed that, wherever the muddy nill 
water was violently agitated in its p:s- 
sage from one apparatus to another, it 
produced a scum which contained large 
amounts of metal. Charles V. Potter 
and G. D. Delprat, Australian engineers, 
both grasped the significance of this float- 
ing metallic scum and both almost simul- 
taneously designed a method to produce 
this scum commercially. And_ both 
relied upon the old-established Seidlitz 
powder effect to produce the desired 
result. 

If you place some Seidlitz powder in a 
glass and fill it with water, the contact of 
the water with the powder generates a 
large quantity of gas which rises to the 
surface in thousands of bubbles. Potter 
and Delprat knew that the Broken Hill 
ores contained large quantities of car- 
bonates. By adding sulfuric acid in one 
case or salt-cake in the other, by stirring 
and heating this mixture they succeeded 
in generating billions of gas bubbles which 
seized the floating particles of metal and 
lifted them to the surface, allowing the 
rocky particles to sink. 

Unfortunately, though, these plain gas 
bubbles could do nothing with the finest 
ore powder, the slime. They reversed the 
usual process, carried the metal to the top 
instead of letting it sink, but they did not 
materially reduce the waste. So the mine 
owners turned hopefully to the process 
invented by A. E. Cattermole. 


ATTERMOLE didn’t give a rip for all 

the air bubbles in creation. In fact, he 
defied them to do their worst. Cattermole 
put the reverse English on the Elmore pro- 
cess which, as the patient reader will re- 
member, floated the metallic particles on a 
lake of oil. Cattermole, instead of using 
a ton of oil per ton of ore, used only ten 
or twenty pounds, mixing the oil and t! 
watery ore pulp violently. It was h 
theory that the well known affinity of « 
for metallic surfaces would cause the « 
to seek out each of the little flecks 
metal floating in the water and envel 
them, while the violent stirring wou 
bring these oil-coated specks into cor- 
tact and paste them together until the 
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were heavy enough to sink to the bottom 
when the stirring ceased. 

And it worked. What is more, it 
worked especially well with the fine me- 
tallic particles in the slime, the part of the 
pulp which had hitherto defied every 
effort of the metallurgist. So promising 
was the Cattermole oil-pasting-and-sink- 
ing process that the patents were bbught 
by a syndicate of London mining men 
headed by John Ballot, a South African 
financier endowed with foresight and 
tenacity. But when the process was tried 
out in actual practise on a commercial 
scale, the results did not live up to the 
theoretical perfection. So the syndicate 
ordered its laboratory force to make an 
almost endless series of experiments with 
different quantities of oil, of water, with 
different rates of agitation and other vary- 
ing factors in order to determine under 

hich conditions the metal particles 
could best be made to sink to the bottom. 

The laboratory had as hard a time with 
the metal particles as the British navy 
iad with the German submarine. Neither | 
vould stay down. But the experimenters | 
cept on. Believing that the buoyancy of 
the oil was at the bottom of the trouble, 
hey used less and less of it, stirred the 
pulp harder and harder. And then, when 
hey were using barely three pounds of 
il to the ton of ore, when they were chas- 
ing the mixing arms through the pulp at 
the rate of eleven hundred revolutions 
per minute, something totally unex- | 
pected happened. Instead of going dow ms 
nearly all the metallic particles held < 
mass meeting on top of the water, in a | 
thick froth that staid frothy, like whipped | 
cream, for hours upon hours. 

The flotation process of separating 
metal from gangue, the method that had 
been in the grasp of a dozen inventors, 
emerged from its chrysalis. The greatest 
advance in the mining industry since the 
invention of grav ity water-concentration 
had been made as the result of the con- 
temporaneous efforts of many minds. 
And the lowly, commonplace bubble plus 
the strange affinity of metal for oil did it. 

Why metal has such a strong attraction 
for oil no one knows, but the fact of this 
attraction has been recognized and used | 
from time immemorial, ever since the first 
iron axle was greased to keep it from 
squeaking. 





ND now, since the flotation process has 

been invented and perfected, it seems 
absurdly simple. It is only necessary to 
grind the ore very fine, to add a few | 
pounds of certain pine oils to the watery 
pulp, to agitate it violently for eight or 
ten minutes, to draw it off into a settling 
tank and presto! as if by magic a heavy 
thick froth appears on the surface. This 
froth consists of billions of tiny air bub- 
bles, each bubble coated with a thin film 
of oil which, in turn, is completely covered 
with infinitesimal specks of metallic par- 
ticles, encrusted in a coat of armor so to 
speak. To skim off this froth and to ex- 
tract the metal is an easy task. 

In Australia, with its large production 
of stubborn lead-zine ores, the flotation 
process spread rapidly, but in the United 
States it made so little headway that in 
1912, seven years after the granting of 
the basic British patent, few mining men 
knew how to spell the word. Mining then 
was still conducted in the style of the 
forty-niners who skimmed the cream and 
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Seven Sensations in Each Chapter— 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


VE LESLIE, a girl whose beauty 

and innocence are her only pos- 

sessions, is ambitious to win wealth, 
luxury, social success. 


Chance brings her to the great 
metropolis and puts all of her 
ambitions within her reach. But 
the men and women who have 
the power to give _ - 
Eve her heart's de- yyy ts —_—, 
sires are the pawns ees 

Ann Murdock in “Envy”; 
of Seven Deadly Holbrook Blinnin™ Pride”; 
Sins. They will give Shirley Mason in “Pas- 


the answer in The Ladies’ World. 
Under the title, Seven Deadly 
Sins, Florence Morse Kingsley has 
written this wonderful series of 
stories for The 
Ladies’ World. 
Naturally, such an 
absorbing story has 
lent itself to film pro- 
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Adam Moore, her ries of seven five- 

lover, sees this. He reel photo-plays. 
follows her. He fights for her. Seven Deadly Sins is now on 
But canhewin? Youwillfind _ the screen. 

Read the story in The Ladies’ World 

See the films in your favorite theatre 
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Use them in 
your next game 
and Jower your 
score! 


DUNLOP 
GOLF BALLS 


OU’LL be astonished and delighted 

ut the improvement in your game 
when you use Dunlops. These balls are 
wonderfully popular beenuse of their 
long distunce, accuracy and durubility. 
For your next match. 

Try “cc 29” or or” 

$9 per dozen. 75c each. 

For sale by golf professionals. 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Birmingham, Eng. 

Western Wholesale Distributors 
Piper & Taft, Seatile 
Oline-Cline Co., Los Augeles 

Tafts-Lyon Arms Co,, Los Angeles 
F, J. Reilly, 121 Geary St., San Franeiseo 























Boston Garter 


Makes your socks fit like a glove. It 
prevents unsightly wrinkles and keeps the 
ankles trim all day. Get the “Boston” 

and enjoy garter-luxury. Itgivesthe most 


comfortable security—the longest service 
and costs no more. 

At stores everywhere, 25c—35c—50c. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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famed, inside “passage.” Unquestion- 
ably one of the grandest and most interesting 
trips in the world. Read what tourists say about 
the trip to this Northland in our booklet “Opin- 
ions ’—this and other decidedly interesting book- 
lets—a new map and information regarding round 
trip fares, etc., free on request —New steamers — 







Parlor observation cars—Excellent meals and 
service. 
Another trip to see the Midnight Sun at Fort 
Yukon sailing from Seattle about June 15th 


HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A. A. F. ZIPF. T. M. 
105 W. Washington St., Chicago $12 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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considered it beneath their dignity to 
pick up a pin, even if that pin were made 
of solid gold, copper or silver. But the 
exploitation of the immense deposits of 
low-grade “‘porphy ep copper ore, made 
possible through D. C. Jackling’s work, 
not only brought about a tremendous 
direct increase in the tonnage of commer- 
cially valuable ore, but indirectly it 
stimulated mining men everywhere to 
pay greater attention to ways and means 
of stopping the gigantic holes through 
which millions of pounds of valuable 
metals were escaping with the tailings. 
The basic British patent covering the 
oil-bubble flotation process was granted 
in 1906, but the method was not applied 
in the United States until 1911, largely 
on account of the technical difficulties 
that arose when the process, then more 
or less in the experimental stage, was 
applied to ores differing from those which 
had supplied the material for the early 
trials. For years the engineers of Min- 
erals Se paration, Limited, the parent con- 
cern owning the patents, did not believe 
that the bulk of the copper ores of the 
Southwest could be successfully concen- 
trated by flotation. When the contrary 
was proven, adoption of the flotation 
process proceeded with giant’s strides. 
Among the earliest users of the flotation 
process was the Butte & Superior, a Mon- 
tana zinc mine which had never paid a 
penny in dividends because the old water- 
concentration process allowed 40 to 45 per 
cent of the metal to escape with the tail- 
ings. ‘The expense of installing the flota- 
tion process was very small, but its results 
were astonishing. Instead of losing 45 
per cent, less than 10 per cent of zinc re- 
mained with the tailings. Without in- 
creasing the tonnage, the mine bégan to 
produce 200,000 pounds of zinc per day 
more than it did before. 
The Miami, the Utah, the Nevada 
Consolidated and other big producers 
followed suit. A year ago the Anaconda, 
titan among Montana copper producers, 
added the flotation process to its equip- 
ment and in twelve months, without an 
increase in the quantity of ore mined, its 
production of the red metal was aug- 
mented by 50,000,000 pounds, worth 
more than twelve million dollars at cur- 
rent prices. In Cuba, Chile, Mexico, 
South Africa flotation was put into prac- 
tice, and everywhere the bubbles saved 
incredible quantities of valuable metals 
which had hitherto gone to waste. 


a: the path of Minerals Separation, 
Limited, owners of the patents, was 
not paved with gold pieces and surrounded 
by champagne bubbles. In England and 
in Australia they were attacked as in- 
fringers of the Elmore patents based on 
the use of oil in large quantities and had 
to carry the fight clear to the House of 
Lords before their patents were upheld. 
In the United States important interests, 
maintaining that the Minerals Separation 
process was neither wholly new, wholly 
workable or patentable, ignored the Eng- 
lish syndicate, declined to pay royalties 
and designed flotation apparatus of their 
own. Whereupon legal talent in brigades 
was mobilized by both sides and sent 
forward to attack in close formation, re- 
gardless of cost. Both sides had money 
to burn; both sides were stubborn, ag- 
gressive and led by men famed for the 
steely temper of their will. 


For five years the battle raged with 
varying results. Last October one of the 
cases came to the Supreme Court in Wash- 
ington for final decision. After the argu- 
ments began, something most unusual 
occurred. ‘The august justices, deeply 
impressed with the importance of the 
issues, trampled on precedent, left the 
bench, draped their flowing robes about 
them and adjourned into a room which 
contained a dozen motor-driven machines 
in which bubbles were shown actually at 
work on real ore pulp. For two hours 
the court studied the various processes 
exhibited in open-work machines. Then 
it returned to the bench, deliberated and, 
eight weeks later, rendered a decision 
upholding the basic patent of the English 
syndicate. 

Six years ago, half a decade after the 
patent was issued, the flotation proces: 
was practically unknown in the United 
States. Today 234 mine operators using 
the process w ithout authority are sc ratch- 
ing their heads and ruefully examining 
their bank accounts; according to the 
law, the owners of the patent are entitled 
to every cent of the profit they derived 
from the unauthorized use of the inven- 
tion. In the case of one mine alone this 
roft will run to fifteen million dollars, 
ae in all probability it will take years of 
time and litigation to collect the money 
from the infringers. They do not feel 
penitent; in spite of the Supreme Court 
decision most of them believe that the 
British syndicate did not evolve a work- 
able process, thaw its patent was antici- 
pated by others and that, through the 
form of its contracts, it is endeavoring to 
place an embargo upon metallurgical 
knowledge and to preserve for itself a 
monopoly of the profits for decades 
to come. So that some of the big 
operators, at least, will probably con- 
tinue the fight as long as litigation can be 
kept up. 


N the meantime, though, the efficiency 

of the flotation process is continuously 
extending its use. Three years ago the 
amount of American ore subjected to the 
oiled-bubble treatment was negligible; 
in 1916 more than twenty-five million 
tons of ore in the United States were 
treated by the flotation process; within a 
few years the quantity should reach 100,- 
ooo tons of ore a day, with a saving of a 
million pounds of metal that formerly 
went to waste every day in the year. And 
these figures apply to the United States 
alone. When they are extended to cover 
Mexico, Canada, South America, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa and the Asiatic mines, 
the full importance of the process becomes 
a wre 

D. C. Jackling’s efforts made available 

to the world the millions of tons of copper 
locked up in the low-grade ore carrying 
from one and a half to two per cent of 
copper; through the flotation process the 
limit of commercially available deposits 
has been lowered until it includes ore 
carrying less than one per cent of copper. 
Since high-grade ores are scarce while the 
known tonnage of very low-grade de- 
posits, now made available, is almost 
without limit, it can be asserted that, 
present conditions notwithstanding, the 
world has now been assured of an ample 
supply at reasonable prices of all the 
copper, zinc, lead, silver and gold it will 
need for centuries to come. 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 











Salamanca, N. Y. 

Being a subscriber of Sunset Magazine, 
and a railroad man’s wife, and it is his 
money that pays for it, now I won’t pay 
another cent for this magazine. You who 
sits in your office in a easy office chair 
have no voice is saying what the railroad 
man should have he who has to get up 
out of his bed no matter how the weather 
is and at what hour, and we don’t have 
to read your magazine and pay for read- 


ing IT Mrs. J. H. Evans. 


Paso Robles, California. 

I always read Sunset. It is vastly im- 
proved since its early days. As to the 
change by which so much of the reading 
matter is next to advertising space—in 
every innovation there is some good, but 
the only benefit to the reader I can antici- 
pate in this is that.the gripping quality of 
the story, or charm of the style, must be 
sufficient to draw the reader down the 
long line of the avid salesmen to the end. 
[his will perhaps tend to a continued ad- 
vancement in the quality of magazine 
writing. I trust, however, that we have 
reached the limit. We could not go 
farther without running the advertise- 
ment between the lines as in the case of 
an advertiser who supplied the little 
church with new hymnals in exchange for 
privileges. The books looked fine, but 
they discarded them when it was found 
that the hymns ran thus: 

Hark! the herald angels sing 

(Beechman pills are just the thing) 

Peace on earth and mercy mild, 

(Two for man and one for child). 

Eventually we shall become hardened 
to the effect of the eye-catching adver- 
tisement alongside of our story, although 
Now it is as trying as if one wese enjoying 
his leisure with a tale and an insistent 
salesman nudged his elbow at frequent 


intervals. M. GouLpIna. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Mr. W. P. Bonney, Secretary of the 


Washington State Historical Society, tells 
me that SUNSET is mistaken in its state- 
ment that Mrs. Spaulding Warren was 
the first white child born in old Oregon. 
Marcel Bernier was born near Spokane 
on November 10, 1819. Dr. Whitman 
and wife had a daughter born before Mrs. 
Warren, but she lived only a few years, 
was drowned in a stream near Walla 
Walla. Bernier lived to be an old man, 
had several sons, some of them still living 
near Chehalis. Benjamin L. Harvey. 


Interlaken, N. Y. 

I let my subscription to SUNSET run 
out, thinking | caquld get along without it, 
but I find I cannot. I should like to ob- 
tain a copy of each month since I stopped 
and a year’s subscription beginning from 
date. WILLARD FULKERSON. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

SUNSET is so inferior to what it was ten 
years ago that I do not care for it. You 
used to have much better pictures, nat- 
ural history articles; articles by travelers 
of the West, étc., etc. Now the character 
is changed to meet a popular taste that 
I do not care for. 


Mrs. Wo. L. RusseELt. 


San Francisco, California. 

The press reports and editorials appear- 
ing in our daily papers relative to the 
Mexican situation are resembling the 
publicity methods adopted by our ante- 
diluvian ancestors. Sledge hammer tac- 
tics and still we adhere to the adage ““The 
press rules the world.” 

To obtain a comprehensive understand- 
ing of conditions existing in Mexico it 
would be well for every broad-minded 
American citizen to read “Over the 
Border” by Herman Whitaker, in SUNSET 
Macazine. It is without question the 
timeliest story of the year. 

’. L. Hunt: 


Seattle, Washington. 
I want to say a good word for SUNSET. 
I feel that you are doing good work for 
the Pacific Coast by getting out such a 
good magazine. May your subscription 
list keep on increasing! 


D. R. ABRAHAM. 


Ex Paso TIMEs, 
El Paso, Texas. 

The fame of southwestern Texas as an 
ideal place to locate has reached to far-off 
Finland, as was indicated yesterday when 
a postal card from that country was re- 
ceived at the Chamber of Commerce. The 
card read: 

“Be so kind as to send me your de- 
scriptive booklets of your lands in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, Texas and New 
Mexico. I. A. Borman, 

Wiborg, Finland.” 


The words Sunset MaGazine on the 
card quoted above indicate that the adver- 
tising medium of the Chamber has pene- 
trated through the war zone and into the 
home of prospective emigrants from war- 
torn Europe to the peaceful, productive 
and beautiful southwest. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
I like SUNSET very much. It seems to 
bring the fragrance of orange blossoms 
into the house. 


Mrs. W. N. McCrossen. 
St. Cloud, Fla. 


I cannot find words enough to express my 
great pleasure in perusing SUNSET’s pages 
from month to month. It is amusing to 
read the column of “Readers, Gentle and 
Otherwise.” It makes me think of the 
story we read in “Sanders Reader,” when 
we went to school, of the man who tried 
to please everybody and pleased nobody 
and lost his beast in the bargain. I think 
John A. Walker of Massachusetts, your 
ungentle reader, must have a “soft spot” 
under the hat by the way his letter runs, 
or had not awakened from his “‘nap” or 
else he is “bum” instead of the SUNSET 
MacazineE. He ought to remember what 
the old darky said about being “all of 
one mind.” Maybe Walker would think 
I ain’t “half baked” but tell him I have 
been in Florida just two years and the 
baking process ought to be completed as 
I was a Syracuse, N. Y., lady, had cooked 
in hotels for thirty-seven years and had 
supposed I was completely done. 

Mrs. A. JENNIE SNOw. 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless Shots 


In Your Favorite 
Make of Shells 


HE fact that you prefer some partic- 
ular make of shell when shooting at 


the 


vent you from enjoying the 


given spo 


Infallible and “E C.” 
can be obtained in all 
of the following makes 
of shotgun shells. 


These sp 


obtained 


traps or in the field need not pre- 
satisfaction 
rtsmen by Hercules Smokeless Shot- 


gun Powders, Infallible and “‘E. C.’’ 


lendid powders, which are of high 


and remarkably uniform quality, may be 


in any standard make of ‘shell. 


Undoubtedly the shell you use is named in 


PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U. S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


name of 


Hercules 


the list given at the left. 
you order ask for a Hercules Powder in that 
particular make of shell. 


light recoil, 
You can’ 


The next time 


You will see the 
the powder stenciled on the box 


and on the top wad in each shell. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders give 
high velocity, even patterns. 
t do better than shoot either In- 


fallible or “‘E. C.’? Write for a free book- 
let that describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


San Francisco 


692 Market Street 


California 











E EVERY , MARRIED COUPLE Evans All-Steel Duplicator 


And all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN this complete informa- 


The Science of a New Life 


Endorsed and recommended by fore- 


folds the secrets of married happiness 
so often revealed too late 


tomarry. Law of choice. Love analized 
Anatomy of Reproduction. agreed 
ness. Continence. Children. _ Pre 
nancy Conception. TW 
SLEEP. Etc . ete. 


PAID. Money refunded at once if book 
is found unsatisfactory. 


J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., , 583 Rose § Street, » New York. 


rm Hair Root 





Kill 


My method 1s the only way to prevent the hair ae 


growing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Book- 
let free. Write today, ench 


culture. D. J. MANLER, 453-3 


g 2 stamps. 
Mahler Park, Providence, KR. 1. 






tive book by John Cowan, M.D., entitled | 


most medical and religious critics. Un- | 


CHAPTER SUBJECTS: Age at which | 


TLIGHT | 
16-page circular mailed free. Book | 


contains 28 chapters, 400 pages, illus- | 
trated. SPECIAL EDITION, 32 00 POST- | 


We teach beauty | 


The most economical 
method of duplicating 
& from 5 to 100 copies. 

=) Notype toset.nosten- 
cilstocut. Copiesare 
made direct from ori- 
ginal matter, written 
with pen or typewri- 
ter. Write for 10- 
DAY FREE TRIAL 
proposition, 


1. EVANS tented 46 nismeteenah St., New York 










Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are ORIDE money. Solna j 
Five-Pass.. 30 H. P. $2334 griebgapiae eth gee 


tires Cars guaranteed 
or money bac! 
Write at once 


particulars. Ad- 
dress J_H. Busby 
Pre: “a Dept. 3-(] 


gi Electric Starting 
. Wheelbase 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANT, Bush Temple, Chicago, Illinois 








This House 
for $9312 


Every piece cut to fit and 
numbered—shipped to you 
direct. No expert carpen- 


dS 
ter needed in the actual ay 


construction. Just COM- _——. 
MON SENSE apd a HAM- 2! 
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"Ready-C ut 
means 
Money-Saved 


Because we cut it in our 
own mills from our own 
logs—and you get the ben- 
efit of direct sale and ship- 
ment. We have dozens of 
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MER. Look at the PRICE. 
WRITE for PLAN BOOK 
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READY BUILT HOUSE CO. 


plans in our big plan book. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 













PORTLAND. OREGON 








Rochester, Indiana. 

I am writing to assure the publishers of 
the SuNsET my thorough appreciation of 
the work so ably being done by them, 
namely ibing, pointing out 
and leading people to that wonderful 
country where this magazine is published. 

Each month | look forward to the arri- 
val of the Sunset because it tells of that 
wonderful land which is, and has been for 
a long time, the Land of my Hopes and 
Dreams. 

I had an opportunity two years ago of 
visiting California and spent five weeks 
there—overstaying my vacation two 
weeks. Since then, as never before, it has 
been my one hope in life to be able to go 
to California to live. 

Sometimes when my train-of-thought 
is running along these rails I think ‘‘Here 
I am only twenty-three years old and 
nothing in particular to keep me here so 
I’m going to pack and go.” Then my 
better judgment tells me that it would be 
folly to leave the good job I have with 
this company and go to California when 
there is nothing in view for me out there. 

In the meantime the Sunset and what 
it represents will remain uppermost in my 
mind until that happy time comes, which 
I feel sure will come, when I shall go to 
live and work in ‘““My Land—The Land 
of Sunshine, Fruit and Flowers’— 
California. Lyman E. Brackett. 





Winona, Minn. 
Please be kind enough to continue my 
subscription as I do not like the idea of 
missing good stories when I know where 
to find them. I would not be without 
Sunset MaGazine any more as I like good 
stories. I wish to say that your SUNSET 
MaGazINnE was a wonderful surprise to 

me, and I would not be without it. 
E. R. KaupHusMan. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
My subscription runs out next month. 
Stop it right away—you will be doing me 
a favor. I don’t begrudge the small sub- 
scription price, for it has always been a 
wonder to me how you could give so much 
for the money. What gets my goat is 
that my job 1s here and I can’t quit, at 
my time of life, and every time I see 
SUNSET it makes me discontented and 
stirs me up with envy for you Western 

folks, so I’m going to cut you out. 
. H. Taytor. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Those pictures of homes do more to 
make me want a home in California than 
all the long-winded arguments and color- 
ful sentences of persuasive writers. Give 
us poor Atlantic seaboard folks more Cali- 
fornia pictures. The more you give us, 
the better we will like your magazine and 
the sooner we will see the light and move 
out to the country you live in. It strikes 
me that Easterners ought to be thankful 
that the SunseT MaGazZINE gives them a 

chance to live in California by proxy. 
‘ Tuomas Dreier. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Sunset MaGazine 1s the greatest ad- 
vertiser of the Coast today in my opinion. 
It is a real live magazine. F. E. Scorr. 
San Francisco, California. 
SUNSET more than exceeded my ex- 
pectations and has a permanent home 
with our family. 


Cotin W. Macpona.p. 
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Si1le0on valve. 


Marked individuality of appearance in high grade cars is 
attained either by remaining behind general progress in 
body design, or by keeping so far in advance of it that 
popular tendencies are transcended and anticipated. 

White bodies are highly individual in being markedly 
progressive within the conservative bounds of good taste. 


Upholstery and finish may be selected to suit the owner's indioidual taste. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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Motor Money for the Miner 


How Gasoline Has Helped the Prospector to Cush In on His Claims 


OME years ago [Billy Tyrrell and 

Jack Cade, snooping around in the 

White Mountains, on the border 

between Nevada and California, 
stumbled on an outcropping of a smooth, 
soft, whitish substance. Just for luck 
they staked out a claim and sent a sample 
of the stuff to the State Mineralogist to 
find out what they had found. When the 
reply came back, Bill looked at Jack and 
Jack looked at Bill, both grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“Guess we'll have to open a barber 
shop or a drug store if we’re goin’ to get 
somethin’ out of this claim,” chuckled 
Bill. ‘You got any babies that need the 
stuff? Face powder! If you want to get 
spliced now, Jack, you won’t ever have 
to spend a penny for Mr. Mennen’s fa- 
mous product. You can dig all the talc 


By Austen Pierpont 


powder you need for the missus and the 
triplets right out of your own talc mine.” 

Still, they hung on to their talc claims 
even if they were twenty-seven miles from 
the nearest railroad. Something might 
happen that would give value to the 
claims. Something did happen. 

When the war began, French tale be- 
came scarce and expensive. Ocean 
freights rose, labor went up and became 
scarce, Bill and Jack took notice. They 
approached wholesale druggists in the 
Coast cities with samples of their talc. 

“Sure, we'll buy it,” said the druggists. 
“It’s fine stuff. We'll give you nine to 
twelve dollars a ton, according to the 
grade. When can you begin delivery?” 














So they hiked out to the long valley 
along the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, got four horses, a stout wagon, 
powder, picks and other equipment and 
proceeded to mine tale. That was easy, 
but when they found that it took then 
two days to haul a load of talc, less than 
two tons, to the railroad, with anothe 
day for the return trip, when they figured 
up the cost of the driver, of feed, wate: 
and depreciation, when they discovered 
that they would have to have enough 
horses and teams to supply a division ot 
infantry for the proper handling of the 
talc mine’s output, they looked at each 
other blankly. Their dream of easy talc 
money was gone; their war baby was 
down with the measles. 

And they cured it with gasoline. They 
borrowed the money, bought a three-ton 


Motor-trucks have found an ideal field in the Western mining country. The ideal of motor-truck efficiency is found here; 


quick loading and long hauls 
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Racine 


$115 


For Mitchell Junior—120-inch 
Wheelbase 
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Racine 


For 7-Pass. Mitchell—127-inch 
Wheelbase 


Now Ai Pe $1150 Model 


With Nearly All the Mitchell Extras. 


A 


Doubled Output to Meet a New Demand 


Thousands of men have wanted 
a car with all the Mitchell extra 
features. But they did not want a 
car so big and impressive. They did 
not want a 7-passenger car. 

We have built for them the 
\fitchell Junior—a Mitchell Six in 
little smaller size. Its 40 horse- 
power is ample for five passengers. 
Its 120-inch wheelbase gives plenty 
of room for five—more than most 
makers give. 

The $1150 price gives all of the 
saving to the man who doesn’t want 
extra power and size. 

Last year we sent out thousands 
of these ears before announcing this 
new model. And Mitchell Junior 
has proved itself as perfect as the 
larger Mitchell. So we have more 
than doubled our factory capacity, 
to build as many Mitchell Juniors as 
we build of the 7-passenger Mitchells. 


Hundreds of Extras 

Both of the Mitchells émbody 
hundreds of extras, paid for by fae- 
tory savings. They give you at least 
20 per cent extra value over other 
cars in their class. All because John 
W. Bate, the great efficiency expert, 
has cut our factory costs in two. 

There are 31 extra features— 
things which other cars omit. On 
this year’s output, these extras alone 
will cost us about $4,000,000. 


There is much added luxury. We 
have added 24 per cent to the cost 
of finish, upholstery and trimming. 
That is all paid for by savings made 
this year in our new body plant. 

And there is now 100 per cent 
over-strength in every vital part. 
That is, every part is twice as strong 
as need be. The evidence is that 
this double strength makes the 
Mitchell a lifetime car. 


- 
Twice as Strong 

The Mitchell standard for many years 
has been 50 per cent over-strength. Under 
that standard Mitchell cars have proved 
marvels of endurance. 

Two Mitchells that we know of already 
have exceeded 200,000 miles each. Seven 
of them have averaged 175,000 miles each 
—over 30 years of ordinary service. 

But in 1913 Mr. Bate spent a year in 
Europe. When he came back he started 
out to double our margins of safety—to 
more than match the highest European 
standards. 

It has taken years to do this. But we 
announce this year this double streneth 
in every vital part. 

TWO SIZES 
Mitchell (yin wheelbase Avhigh= 
speed, economical, 48-horsepower motor. Disap- 


pearing extra seats and 31 extra features included. 
Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine. 


Mitchell Junior 52 Wi13. 
inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower motor—!4-=inch 
smaller bore than larger Mitchell. 
Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine. 
Also all styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also demountable tops. 














Over 440 parts are built of toughened 
steel. All parts which get a major strain 
are built of Chrome-Vanadium. We use 
steel alloys which cost us up to 15 cents 
per pound. And all the parts on which 
safety depends are made oversize. 


One result shows in the. B: ate cantilever 
springs. We have used them for two 
years, on thousands of cars. Not one 
spring has broken. 

That one fact will illustrate what this 
extra strength means in every vital part. 
For you know how springs break under 
shock. 

Exclusive Values 

These extra values are exclusive to 
Mitchell cars. No other factory in the 
world could include them at the Mitchell 
price. 

This model plant, covering 45 acres, 
was built and equipped by John W. Bate. 
Every machine is adapted to build this 
one type economically. The methods 
employed here have cut our factory cost 
in two. 

That is what pays for these extras. That 
is what pays for this vast over-strength. 

Now a new body plant—building all 
Mitchell bodies—saves us a vast sum more. 
That goes into luxury—into heat-fixed 
finish, into rare-grade leather, into count- 
less dainty details. The latest Mitchells 
are the handsomest cars under $2000. 


Go see these extras, which are numbered 
by the hundreds. See what they mean in 
acar. You will not want a fine car which 
lacks them. 

There are Mitchell dealers everywhere. 
If you don’t know the nearest, ask us for 
his name. 

MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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February 22" 


—the biggest nation-wide day of the year 
in motorcycle circles! 

The day on which the doors of over 2500 dealers 
throughout the length and breadth of the land form- 
ally open to herald the official opening of the 1917 
Indian riding season. 

Motorcycle enthusiasts—old and new—will crowd 
the showrooms of Indian dealers for a “‘close-up”’ of the 
1917 line of Indian masterpieces— 


Big Twin Powerplus—Indian Light Twin 
Electrically Equipped Bicycle 
and its 10 Little Brothers 


Advanced motorcyclists will revel in the joys of the 1917 
Big Twin with its refined Powerplus Motor, Triple Stem 
Forks, 334 Gallon Gasoline Tank, Positive Gear Shift Lever, 
Reinforced Webbed Framehead, Cradle Spring Frame. 
aes The Light t pee with its Four Cycle Opposed Motor, 
! 4 modified speed and power, low riding position, ease of 
aes control, low upkeep and attractive initial cost, will be 
mighty popular. 
So will the Electrically Equipped Bicycle, with its 
general motorcycle effect, tank battery holder, new Indian 
Crank Hanger, Three Plate Crown Fork, Electric Light 
and Reflector. 
You will want to see your favorite Indicn— study its 
big teatures—handle it—have it perform. You willlearn 
from experienced riders why Indians predominate. 


Make the Indian showroom in your town your club-room 
on Indian Day—get in early, stay late. Every minute 
will be crowded with fun, instruction, demonstrations. 

Souvenirs, too. 

Remember the Date—February22, Look for your 
local dealer's announcement for what's doing in a 
special way on this great Indian get-together day. 


Hendee Manufacturing Co. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
715 State Street 
Springfield, Mass. 











ToURists: Carry a Bedroom Under Your Seat ! 


COMPA 


AUTO TENT 


Poteet 











o : fee bes 
(a ict adie Fee OE 

This Compac Auto Tent will selve your hotel Auto Tent is only one of many touring acces- 
problems during the good Touring season. With sories included in our line of Compac Camp 
a Compa ¢, you virtually carry a snug, comfort- © quipment for Touring, Hiking, Hunting and 
able and commodious “bedroom” under your seat. * Fishing. And our prices have eaag Dag anced. 
Tent rolls into little bundle 6x18 inches -no sate Seah cance Ss Been Oe eee ee 

‘ of auto. Guaranteed waterproof, snakeproof, 
larger than a lap robe—yet accommodates 2to6 — bug proof. Floor cloth sewed in as part of tent. 
persons. Weighs only 12 pounds Write now for further details and free catalog. 


COMPAC TENT CO., 220 West Tenth Street, Indianapolis, Ind- 




















motor truck and a three-ton tratier. With 
this outfit they made two round-trips in 
twenty-four hours; with the horses they 
could transport two tons in three days 
and nights; with the motor truck they 
hauled twelve tons in a day and a night, 
at a cost that left them a nice fat margin 
of tale profits. They are doing well now, 
have been doing well for more than a ) ti 
And they will continue to do well { 
many years. They have built up a mar- 
ket for their product; ocean freights will 
stay high for years to come; Europe:n 
labor costs will probably be higher after 
the war than before—and the motor 
truck has made it possible for them <o 
meet European competition on even 
terms. 

But the motor truck’s influence did not 
cease with the transportation of face 
powder in the rough. Scattered throuch 
the district were numerous other claims, 
prospect holes containing an assortment 
of various ores. The owners were all in 
the same boat. They had in sight a 
limited supply of ore, but not enough 
capital to develop the claims. And the 
showing did not warrant anyone to build 
a railroad on which to haul the ore. With- 
out reasonably cheap transportation «ll 
the claims in the district, regardless of the 
potential value of the hidden deposits, 
were not worth thirty cents. If a big 
tonnage of good gold or copper ore could 
be exposed, a railroad might be built, but 
the railroad people, remembering the rise 
and decline of other mining districts, 
would not even consider a proposition. 
Nor can they be blamed. It costs real 
money to build any kind of a railroad 
through a rough, mountainous country, 
and it costs real money to maintain it 
even if the traffic begins to flirt with the 
zero point. It follows that scores of in- 
accessible mining districts throughout 
the Far West, districts with immense 
mineral wealth, remained dormant, with- 
out development simply because no one 
was ready to risk his money on railroad 
construction and operation. 

The talc-carrying motor truck brought 
about a speedy revolution. Claim owners 
began to sit up and take notice when 
they saw it coming and going. They in- 
quired after rates, first on supplies hauled 
in, then on ores to be hauled out. In 
eight months the truck and the trailer 
were paid for out of the cash receipts for 
commercial hauling when the tale busi- 
ness was slack. Now half a dozen in- 
cipient mines are being worked in the 
district. The transportation embargo 
has been lifted, the mineral wealth is be- 
ginning to move out, capital is moving 
in—and the motor truck did it. 

The advent of the motor truck has been 
a godsend to many of the mining oper- 
ators of the West, both great and small 
In it they have found a solution of som: 
of the perplexing problems of transporta- 
tion. ‘They have been enabled to haul at 
a ton-mile rate that was never dreamed o! 
in the days of horses and mules. Ther 
are certain conditions that must be met 
to make the use of the motor truck most 
profitable. These conditions are long 
hauls and continuous serv ice; if expensive 
equipment is used in short trips, with long 
stops for loading and unloading, it will 
show a loss, but if it can be kept con- 
tinually on the go with a maximum load 
it will soon pay for itself in the saving 
over teaming under similar conditions. 
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Quaker Tire Outwears Three 
Other Makes on Pioneer Trip 


Our claim that “tempering develops the resistant properties of 
rubber to the’ highest degree and adds the touch of perfection 
to Quaker Tires” is proved by the experience related here: 


‘‘During the month of September 1916 Mr. N---____ and myself 
made a trip from Spokane into Elk City, Idaho, ours being the first 
machine that ever successfully accomplished this trip. ‘The first twenty- 
five miles we climbed to an elevation of 6700 feet, or an altitude of about 
a mile and a quarter. The road over which we traveled was covered with 
sharp granite and quartz boulders. We were never out of the intermediate 
gear for a distance of forty-seven miles and most of this was done on low. 

‘Our car was equipped with three different brands of tires, two being 
brand new and two that had run less than a thousand miles. In addition 
to this, we carried two extra tires. In climbing over the steep ridges, 
sometime at a grade of 25°%, we completely stripped the rubber off the 
rear tires, with the exception of your QUAKER which stood the trip both 
ways without any apparent wear and without change. On the opposite 
rear wheel we changed tires three times and wore them out completely. 
Your QUAKER has run since then 1800 miles and is still in good condi- 
tion. We are today ordering three additional QUAKERS to fully equip 
the car. You sure have converted us.’’—(Name and address on request.) 


From all sections of the United States come letters telling of the 
remarkable records made by QUAKER—Tempered Rubber— 


TIRES. 


Car owners who have tried one 
Quaker—three months, six 
months or a year ago—are now 
using Quakers on all four wheels. 
Today mileage records of 7,000, 10,000, 
12,000 and more miles reach us in the 
day’ s mail; these reports from those ‘“one- 
Quaker’ trials of the past twelve months. 
You, too, will make this ‘‘one-Quaker’’ 
test, some day. But why not begin the 
saving, Now. 

Ask the Quaker dealer fora copy of “5000 
Plus,’’ or write to Factory. 


Quaker City Rubber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Factories 182 W. Lake St. 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
211 Wood St. 207 Fulton St. 
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HAVOLINE Of 


Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. a6 
_it Makes : a Difference” 











tg ery 


FIVE U.S GALLONS NET 


TE\YO) RIND 


OIL 


IT MAKES a DIFFERENCE’ 


MEDIUM) 


INDIAN REFINING Co. 


HAVOLINE 
MOTOR 
Ol 


NEW You City 


Did you say Havoline 
the last time that you 
ordered oil for your 
automobile ? 









Havoline-oiled cars 
seem to enjoy bigger 
cash values when trad- 
ing-in time comes. 

















Furnished by responsible dealers, in 
original packages —— any quantity. 
You know what you get. 







Indian Refining Co., Juc., New York 


Producers and Refiners of Petroleum 













| 
COUGHING spells eased, 
throat soothed, voice helped ad 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


NEW TRIAL SIZE BOX 10c 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. | 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. | 


3 7 bes Boneh OI meee ly Select 
styles, colors ane sizes in 
the famous * aoa owe 
DELIVERED FREE on approval 
» and 30 days’ trial. NO EXPENSE to 
* youif, after trial you do not keep it. 
LOW FA ST, great im- 
[A provements and values never be- 
= wre equalled. 
fy . WRITE TODAY for our bi, igonte, 
% log showing our complete line of 
43 1917 bicycles, sim sundries and 
4 parts, and learn our wonderful 
4 new offers and liberal terms.Do not 
4 buy until you know what wecan do 











Specialists in "le a Stock 
for Landscape Work 


Hardy Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Range iM for A pee brings everything. 
Boxwoods, Hollies and a complete rite] j BD eee Onieens 
line of Coniferous Evergreens. Motorbike ept.F-216, cag 


Write for Prices 





COTTAGE GARDENS NURSERIES, Inc. 





Eureka California 








ANTI-FUZZ 


removes all the superfluous hair 
on the face and arms. This 
preparation is absolutely harm- 
less; it contains no acids or 
“See” other dangerous ingredients. 
: Price $1.00 per box, 

,) Prepared by 

THE PORTLAND HAIR co. 
411 Dekum Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Send for free catalogue on hair goods 





d memory is absolutely 
essential to success,for Memory 
is Power. Test 
your memory! 1 will 
sb bend you Free my Copy- 


hted Memory and (as ntra- ¥ 

est, cad Free Siastrated book , 
mem! ames, studies 

will Self. “Confidence, Feady 
bt. W. Address 


eee School 4798 “Hearst ‘Bldg. Chicago 
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In the mining industry the motor truc 
finds an ideal field in which to demon. 
strate its worth, for here it can be loaded 
quickly and worked constantly. In 
desert and hot country, such as is fo und 
over a greater part of the newer mining 
districts of the West and the Southwest, 
the machine has a very great advantage 
over bone and muscle; the same advan. 
tages, and even disadv antages, that iron 
always has over flesh. It can stand up 
longer and harder. It does not require 
food when it is not working, and w heat it 
is working its food is more easily carried, 
Statisticians have never computed the 
amount of water that twenty or thirty 
mules will drink on a long hot day on the 
desert, but it bulks large. And even 
mules must eat. When you consider that 
every straw they consume, every drop 
they drink must be hauled great dis- 
tances at almost prohibitive cost one 
realizes that this item alone is no small 
consideration. But it is only one of many 
that have made the motor truck the 
camel of the American desert, for they 
have been made to meet the conditions 
of desert and mountain hauling almost 
ideally. 

Elk City, Idaho, is experiencing a de- 
cided revival as a result of the motor 
truck’s advent. This is a mining district 
that was opened up at the same time as 
Virginia City and the other great boom 
towns of the seventies. Gradually its 
star has descended, and not a little be- 
cause of inadequate transportation facili- 
ties. They are now building a motor road 
through the mountains to bring out the 
ore, and Elk City, thanks to the motor 
truck, will again be on the mining map. 
Capital is already developing four long- 
dormant mines in anticipation of the 
motor-truck road. This has been the ex- 
perience of countless other small mining 
districts in the mountains and deserts all 
over the West, which were not large 
enough to warrant a railroad, or which 
were so inaccessible as to make one im- 
practical. ‘There was not the capital nor 
the necessity to make the railroad possi- 
ble, and the costs of the old-fashioned 
methods of transportation made profits 
meager. Motor transportation has come 
to their rescue in time, and all over the 
West small mines and small miners are 
enabled to share in this time of unique 
| prosperity that is being showered on the 
| industry. 

This boom has come to mining fields 
~~ interests that were hardly touche . 
in ante-bellum days. Minerals such : 
manganese, magnesite, chrome, barytes, 
dolomite, tungsten, fluxes indispensable 
in the manufacture of high-grade steels 
or used for many industrial purposes, 
have brought excellent profits to com- 
paratively new and unknown mining dis- 
tricts scattered all over the West. The 
demand for these things was sudden and 
insistent, nor did men know how long the 
unexpected demand would last. They 
have wanted to make the most of their 
opportunities while the gods of good luck 
were with them; and the motor truck has 
come ably to their assistance. There was 
not the time nor the capital to warrant 
the building of railroads to these scattered 
desert and mountain mines. At Red 
Mountain in Santa Clara county, Cali- 
fornia, there were manganese mines thirty- 
three miles from a railroad, mines which 
had been worked from time to time with 
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Distinction in Your Own Car 


If you give man his choice, he will reject the commonplace 
and select the distinctive every time. It’s in the blood. 
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oventry Patmore, who wrote wisely of human life, said 
long ago: “The communion of men upon earth 
abhors identity (similarity) more than nature does 
a vacuum. Nothing so shocks and repels the living soul as 
a row of exactly similar things, whether it consists of modern 
houses or of modern people, and nothing so delights and 


edifies as dzstinction.”’ 


And what more delightful possession can one have than a 
distinctively individual motor car—a car designed precisely 
to your personal taste, and embodying your own ideals 


of what a genuinely good car should be? You can make 


Open Cars ; ‘ 
$2085 to your wishes come true by ordering a Winton Six. Our artists 
$3500. are at your service, keen to create for your ownership an 
Closed Cars exceptional, distinctive, delightful private vehicle. Let us talk 
S000 to : ; ° . 

$4750 it over with you. Simply telephone or drop us a line today. 


The Winton Company 
110 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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OR years we have been sell- 
ing TEMCO Portable Elec- 
tric Tools to wood and metal 

working factories, to garages and 
repair shops, public buildings and 
maintenance departments. 


We know scores of uses for this 
tool, yet almost daily we learn of 
a use that we never thought of. 
That is why we started advertising. 
We present this remarkably handy, 
many-purpose tool in a few cf its work- 
ing phases and you say, “I could use 
that tool in my shop. It is just what I 
need for___ .’ You can supply 
the blank. Probably you are right now 
putting it to work in your mind’s vision. 


New Uses Crop Up 
Nearly Every Day 








This Tool is Serving Many 
—It Can Serve YOU 


TEMCO Portable Electric Tools drill wood 
or metal—to 14-inch bore in steel. The instant 

motor reverse speeds drilling, allows thread 
tapping, driving and drawing screws, etc. 
Then you can buff metals with it, grind auto- 
mobile valves, also sharven small tools on 
grinding wheel attachment. 
Though used by many manufacturers to per- 
form standardized produc tion oper tions, it 
\s peculiarly fitted to do the ‘‘odd jobs.” You 

can take it to the work that is unh: andy to 
take to a fixed tool. You can “get at’? and 
repair things that without this tool would 
have to be torn down. 
Wherever there’s a lamp socket—direct or 
alternating—there you can go to work. So 
you see its radius of operation is almost un- 
li nited. No installation cost and no oper- 

ting cost except when the tool is actually 
caution. 

Five sizes—9 to 19 pounds. 
One and two speed types. 


See your deale Jobber, or write for catalog, 


The TEMCO ELECTRIC MOTOR Company 


1701 Sugar Street Leipsic, Ohio 


Makers of TEMCO Tool Post Grinders, 
TEMCO-AltaShock Absorbers,and TEMCC O 


Shock Absorbers, Master Vibrators and Lock 
Switches for Fords 











For 


Talking Machines, Type- 
writers, Phonographs, Adding 
Machines, Cash Registers, Guns 
and Tools and all Polished Instru- 
ments. THE FINEST OIL MADE. 
It absolutely prevents rust. NYOIL now 
sold everywhere by all hardware and 

“Hj sporting goods men. Large bottle 
y (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial size, 10c. 
WM. F. NYE, 
New Bedford, 











Truck with trailer hauling dolomite from California mines 


little or no success. But with war prices 
and with a fleet of twenty-five or thirty 
trucks they are doing a thriving business. 
Many of these ores are of a comparatively 
low value per ton, and with the costly 
wagon trains of the bygone days these 
war profits would vanish. All over the 
West these “war babies” are being peram- 
bulated to ne in motor trucks, In 
Plumas county, California, copper con- 
centrates are being hauled twenty-seven 
miles over the rough mountain grades at 
half the cost of horse transportation. 
Here they can only use their trucks from 
June till December, horses being used 
the remainder of the time. 

In San Benito county, also in Cali- 
hirnia, dolomite, which is only worth $5 
to $15 per ton according to quality and 
which is bulky as well, is hauled at a 
profit. No one can haul such cheap ores 
as this over long distances behind horses 
and make money, even in war times and 
with war prices. In Fresno county, Cali- 
fornia, chrome is carried forty-five miles 
to the railroad, with good profit. These 
are but a few examples of an almost uni- 
versal condition that can be found in any 
of the new fields that have come in on the 
tide of the new and lucrative mining 
revival. 

The same make of California-built 
caterpillar which pushes the British 
“tanks” across the fields of France on 
their ghastly mission, pulls over the 
deserts of southeastern California trains 
of manganese ore that is used in making 
munition steel. From the Owl Hole man- 








ganese mine ore is hauled with a cater- 
pillar and trailers fourteen tons at a load 
over thirty-five miles of rough desert road 
in eighteen hours. You who are familiar 
with the old teaming days can figure out 
how many days and how many mule; i 
would have taken to do this work. Three 
teams of ten mules each could perhaps 
do it, but in a much greater time. 

To give some idea of the comparative 
cost of the new and the old methods, we 
will examine in some detail one firm’s 
actual experience. A San Francisco com- 
pany owned a very large deposit of dolo- 
mite two hundred miles south of the 
Golden Gate. Dolomite is used as a flux 
in the open-hearth steel process. It is 
also calcmed to make lime and plaster. 
The gas that is liberated in this process 
is used in making soda water and other 
carbonated drinks. When the war came 
the price of this mineral went up, as did 
so many others that were previously only 
known to the compilers of dictionaries. 
This company decided to work its deposit 
of dolomite which is located ten miles 
from the railroad. Eight miles of this dis- 
tance is over rough and twisting moun- 
tain roads, with steep, sharp turns on 
grades of 8 per cent and 10 per cent. 
Everywhere the dust is six or eight inches 
deep on the roadway. 

Before purchasing a truck and trailer 
the company experimented with horses. 
One animal could deliver one ton of dolo- 
mite to the railroad every twenty-four 
hours. In order to deliver forty tons, the 
minimum amount required to fill a freight 





Pde s: 








The motor truck has not alone allowed many mines to share in war profits, but it hs 
opened up hitherto unavailable mines, whose production would 
not justify the construction of a railroad 
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all Cotton fabric, swathed in five to seven plies; 
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only line, held parallel the circumference of the 
ries. tire by interspaced cross-threads) gummed 
soni together in five to seven plies; 
niles Cable-cord, the unique, patent-protected cross- 
dis- wrapped, two-ply structure, found ONLY in 
yun- Silvertown, the original cord tire. 
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5. Coast farther. 
e 6. Start quicker, 
The B.F. Goodrich Co. 7. Easier to guide. 
AKRON, OHIO | 8 Give greater 
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Tour Anywhere—No Hotel Bills 


Hitch an Auto-Kamp Trailer to your car and be at home anywhere. 
Make camp beside the road, under a great oak near a beautiful 
river or lake, in the forest or the mountains. You can have all the 
comforts of home without the expense of hotels, garages and 
without any delays or discomforts. 


EAvro-KAmp TRAILER 


is completely equipped with living and sleeping tent, electric light, 
two full size beds, cook stove, ice-box, complete cooking outfit, 
dishes, cutlery and dust-proof food compartment that carries an 
ample supply of food for several people. 





Pays for itself in one season and lasts for a lifetime. One party of four has just 
made a two weeks’ trip at a total expense of $24——less than 40c a day apiece. 
It’s cheaper than staying at home. Camp out and grow young again. Refreshing 
sleep, restful surroundings and good wholesome country food will restore your 
energy and soothe your tired nerves. 


The Auto-Kamp attaches by universal socket joint, adjustable to any car, and folds 
compactly like a Pullman berth. Follows your rear wheels around corners or 
turns at any speed over all kinds of roads. Set it up anywhere you choose in 
seven minutes. 
Send the coupon for our new Booklet with complete specifications and terms. 
Send it today. 


The Auto-Kamp Equipment Company 


2109 Sheridan Avenue Saginaw, Michigan 








MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR NEW BOOKLET 








'! The Auto-Kamp Equipment Co.: 
| 2109 Sheridan Avenue, Saginaw, Michigan: 


Send me your new Booklet about the Auto-Kamp Trailer. 


Name......_. Sa ee ieee net te es Be 





City State .. 








car, it was necessary to use five teams of 
eight horses each. The cost was soon 
found to be more than the credit side of 
the ledger could bear. 

As a solution of this problem the com- 
pany bought a five-ton truck, with a five 
ton trailer. With this equipment it is 
able to make foursround trips in twenty- 
four hours, delivering the necessary forty 
tons at the freight yard. The drivers are 
not allowed to drive more than five miles 
an hour, for the “safety first” policy has 
seemed the profitable one to follow. The 
cost of hauling forty tons by truck has 
proved to be $28.71, as compared with 
$52.21, which was charged against the 
horses for a similar task. Two shifts of 
drivers are used, keeping the truck in con- 
stant service day and night. A total of 
eighty miles is covered hauling the forty 
tons, with a gasoline consumption of 
forty-four gallons. This truck is operated 
very efficiently, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the operation of loading only 
takes three minutes. The truck and thie 
trailer are run under a chute, where the 
dolomite is dropped in, then it is off again 
on its very busy course. In the estimate 
of this expense a very liberal allowance 
is made for depreciation and repairs. 

The human element enters very 
largely into the longevity of trucks, for a 
driver can make or break a machine by 
the way in which he handles it. Over- 
loading is disastrous to motor trucks, and 
yet again underloading will show to dis- 
advantage on the balance sheet. A happy 
mean must be struck, which will give the 
truck a chance to carry what its makers 
intended it to carry, but no more, no less. 
Given this, with good care, and good ser- 
vice can be obtained from any of the high 
grade trucks that are on the market today. 

A few structural changes have often 
been found necessary in adapting the 
motor truck to desert and mining use. In 
some instances steel tires have been used 
to advantage, as can be seen in the illus- 
trations on these pages. These are flat 
steel rims twenty inches in width on the 
rear wheels, ten inches wide on the front 
wheels. In this way better traction is ob- 
tained on sand, it being even claimed that 
these wide wheels, by packing the sand, 
make their own boulevard as they go. 
rather handy way of reclaiming the 
desert! 

The trailer which was long ago used with 
wagon trains has found a ready job in fol- 
lowing its new master, the motor truck. 
But only minor changes have been neces- 
sary in adapting the motor truck tothe con- 
ditions of mining, which were peculiarly 
fitted for its reception. 

Nor has the truck been alone in the 
part that it has played in opening the 
mines and industries of the desert, for the 
light car has done wonders in making desert 
transit easy and safe. It can go over roads 
that are almost unmarked; it can travel 
distances undreamt of in burro days; and 
it can live without hay and water. To be 
sure it does break down; it does run cut 
of gasoline where the burro jogs on in the 
even tenor of his ways—that 1s only one 
of the prices of progress. But motor 
transportation has made the desert « 
habitable place; it has opened mines and 
industries that would have remained un- 
touched; and it has made its wealth 
accessible to many. 
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: Quick Starts on Cold Nights 

ie HE theatre crowd is homeward bound—your party is seated in the 


car, eagerly awaiting the first mufHed tones of the engine. Whether 

the start is promptly made, or whether the battery is too feeble to 
do the work, depends not only on the kind of battery, but also on the 
service behind it. 














A battery that is ‘“‘supervised by Prest-O-Lite service’ is quite certain to 
be a lively, healthy source of power. 


Cold weather, hot weather, roads, speeds, trafic— DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES 




















all these things have one effect or another upon Atlanta Des Moines Omaha 
your battery. ee a . oe iy 
a oston ndianapolis ittsburg 

But no matter what the conditions, and no matter where Buffalo Jacksonville San Francisco 
you may be, Prest-O-Lite Service is at your disposal to —— ' a — + 

’ ‘ aa? . Incinnat1 Os nge es yracuse 
help you keep your battery in good condition and insure Clevdkesk Sowa pe yar 
your satisfaction. Dallas Milwaukee St. Paul 
In addition to the Prest-O-Lite Factory Branches insur- Davenport Minneapolis San Antonio 
pile “sana inti ss th ‘al é sual Denver New York Winnipeg 
ing direct factory service,there are special service stations ‘cali ten shiiiacasinctadceias 









in cities and towns in all parts of the country. The Service Stations Everywhere 
service rendered to all car owners in avoiding battery ; 
troubles through expert inspection, is a valuable thing The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 

j H U. S. Main Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Indiana 
to you, but is rendered without cost. Canadian Main Office and Factory, Merritton, Ontario 
When you need a new battery, remember there is 


a Prest-O-Lite Battery of correct size for your car, 
and it will give you superior service and satisfaction. 
























BATTERY 


Not only a better battery but 
backed by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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A Message for Honeymoon Couples 
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HE. California air is now laden with the perfume 9f the orange blossoms 











slopes, the peach and the almond are donning their spring gowns of pink and white. California in March is made for 

lovers, young and old. Be it in the paradise of painters, the peninsula of Monterey; in balmy San Diego; among the 

orange groves and mountain pines of Los Angeles; under the azure skies of the American Egypt, the Imperial Valley, or in the sparkling 
gaiety of cosmopolitan San Francisco, everywhere there are pictures never to be forgotten. A hundred sun-flooded links are crowded 
from breakfast to the dinner hour; the polo field, the tennis courts, the bridle paths, the gentle surf and the warm sand of the beach are 
dotted with the vivid colors of the season’s new sport costumes. A hundred orchestras are tuning up every night in the palm-bowered 
retreats of ballrooms that eclipse in brilliancy the gayest centers of the wide world, since it is to peaceful, pleasure-blessed California 
that the wealth, the fashion and the beauty of other continents are turning for recreation under ideal conditions found nowhere else. 
And last, but not least, three thousand miles of dustless, 
windless highways, smooth as the brow of a debutante, dare the 
motorist to stay at home while the long road is calling. Fora 
thousand miles along the rugged coast, for another thousand 
miles along the base of the mountains these boulevards reach, 
connecting the ancient Missions built by the Franciscan padres, 
connecting the great hotels that are the pride of California. 


| The grass is green on the hills, the glory of the golden poppy is scattered in patches of deep orange over the velvet 


In all the world there is today not one region, open to the 
peaceful traveler, in which he can glide in his own machine over 
more miles of smoother roads through finer scenery than in 
California. 

It is the business of Sunset Magazine Service Bureau to 
supply detailed, accurate information on all phases of travel, 
by rail, by sea or by motor. Requests for information con- 
cerning accommodations, road conditions, rates, etc., will be 
promptly attended to. Address 








Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, PASO ROBLES 


The great spa, midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco, San Francisco, Cali ornia 


famous for the radio-activity of its curative waters 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES _ s 
On the beautiful bay of Monterey, with the most beautiful grounds Known the world over for its service. Its dining room is praised 
in the world and the sportiest golf links on the Coast by discriminating connoisseurs of real cooking 
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3 Cc OUCLS 
i and Resorts 
ns on these pages have no superiors on the globe in quality of ' 
—— service, in distinction of cuisine, in modernity of equipment, ; 
vet in luxury of appointments, in the sort of comfort expressed by i 
for the homely phrase “‘solid.’’ And all these advantages are com- i 
the bined with the incomparable climate of California. For rates, | 
ling reservations, motoring information and illustrated booklets, 4 | 
led write fully to the hotels named below. © cere ame! 
are 
red 
nia HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Ise. HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Carlos S. Stanley, Manager The cosmopolitan metropolis of the Pacific. Its reputation is coextensive 
SS, with the fame of the gay city of which it is the center 
the 
+ HOTEL ST. FRANCIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
nd James Woods, Gen. Mer. f 
>h, 
i HOTEL VAN NUYS, LOS ANGELES, CAL. ‘ 
la. _ 
- A. J. Pederson, Manager fi 
er dead 
in HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND, CAL. . 
Carl Sword, Manager 
to 
L 
7 HOTEL BARBARA WORTH, EL CENTRO, CAL. 
be A. L. Richmond, Proprietor and Manager 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, PASO ROBLES, CAL. 
Dr. Geo. W. Tape, Manager 


ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE, CAL. 


C. H. Burnett, Manager 












HOTEL OAKLAND, OAKLAND 
Near the shores of attractive Lake Merritt. Convenience, location and 
individuality have made The Oakland the favorite of experienced travelers 




















HOTEL BARBARA WORTH, EL CENTRO, CAL. 
In the Heart of the Imperial Valley, the American Egypt. In appointments, 
comforts and luxuries equal to the best 








ALPINE TAVERN, MT. LOWE 
Overlooking the beautiful San Gabriel Valley. Five thousand feet above 
the sea, yet only two hours’ trolley ride from Los Angeles 
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| he Sunset Countr y 

("7 Here follow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 
— << So< —o— >o< << =~ << ' 
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A lee Vista 


A home like this will appeal to you. Its setting 
is in the Pajaro Valley, Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia. This valley is the largest individual 
apple producing section in the world. Monterey 
County's share from its apple production ap- 


apes $800 per year. 

One app le grower with seventy-five acres of bottom 
land, p' lomted to Bellefleurs and Newtowns, has a four- 
year psenonn at $7,600 a year, the buyer doing all the 
work except cultivating. Such contracts are common. 
Success with the apple is not confined to the Pajaro 
Valley alone, but this fruit is highly developed in the 
Carmel Valley, the Prunedale section, and in the 
southern part of the county. 

All kinds of fruits, grains, and papeties can be grown 
to advantage i in various parts county and its near- 
ness to San Francisco, but a 100 = to the north, affords 
a ready market for all products. 


Write for illustrated literature to 


Monterey County, Cal. 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 





Sunset Magazine Service Bureau 





Conducted under the supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 





The following general questions and answers are typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 


Stamps should be enclosed in 


letters of inquiry and full name and address plainly written. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


The Cry of a Lonely Heart 


A Service Bureau rule has been broken 
in the publication of the following letter. 
The communication is anonymous and 
should have gone into the waste basket, 
but it is here presented on account of the 
sincerity of the human appeal that rings 
out of every line. We believe that there 
is, somewhere in the free-limbed West, a 
place for the writer, an opportunity to 
make a happy home even through this 
unconventional manner so shocking to 
the New England conscience. What do 
you think? 
































Does Poultry Raising 
Appeal to You? 


Poultry and eggs have advanced in price 
more, proportionately, than any other food 
commodity. 

You have often dreamed of some day own- 
ing a poultry ranch. Therefore, Sonoma 
County, the chicken raising center of the 
world, is the logical choice for your ranch. 

The climate of Sonoma County has been 
made to order for the poultryman. The cool 
summers keep the hens vigorous and enable 
the producer to put absolutely fresh eggs on 
the market. 

Exceptional transportation facilities have 
made it as simple a matter to market the eggs 
in San Francisco as at home. 

In 1915 the shipments from Petaluma 
amounted to | 1,681,134 dozen eggs and 79,605 
dozen poultry, while Santa Rosa and other 
sections of Sonoma County sent out 2,500, 
— eggs and 22,000 dozen poultry. 

d the industry is in its infancy. 

ne raising is but one of the resources 
of Sonoma County. A beautiful booklet will 
tell of the opportunities awaiting you here. 
Write for it. 


Sonoma County Development Association 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 




















If the writer will, in strict confidence, 
let the Service Bureau know her address, 
the Service Bureau will undertake to 
forward the expressions of opinions from 
our readers. The letter follows: 


I am sending this queer communication 
to New York to be mailed, so that my 
identity shall be lost. The carrier has not 
been told its contents, only that if it is 
carried down there, it will go quicker to 
its destination. 

How can one find a real home in your 
glorious West? I want one where I can 
cook and work in a kitchen, design and 
tend pretty, simple rooms, and if possible, 
have a garden. 

I live in the “Adamless Eden’—the 
East, where I have a very good income 
from some professional work I have un- 
dertaken. But I’d give it all up for a real 
home. 

As to my abilities, I can cook, make 
bread and biscuits, roast meats, do any 
kind of laundry as good as the commercial 
kind. 1 can sew very well indeed and 
make hats and dresses. Have had lots of 
experience with babies and children, for I 
have “brought up” the family—that is 
part of it, and I have taught them, too. 

Circumstances and my family tied me 
down to my present position so tightly 
that I am afraid I’ll never get my desire. 
Every one knows me for a back number 
and the community, family and friends 
long ago settled it for me that I was not 
to marry. I was conscientious in my 
work so it was spread around that [ 
wanted nothing else. Had been brought 


up to the creed that no “nice” girl ever as 
much as acknowledged that she even 
wanted male friends, to say nothing of 
asking them to call, or to do anything for 
her. So while I longed very much for 
masculine friends, I foolishly (so I now 
think) acted as if I did not care, hoping 


that sometime all would come right, and 
applied myself more and more to my work 
bettering myself and having better pay 
as the years went on. Company was 
frowned upon, or if they did come, I was 
made to feel so very uncomfortable and 
conspicuous that it was agony. Was en- 
gaged once unknown to my family, but 
lost my fiancé. That was when I was 
thirty. 1 am now older, nigh ten years, 
but lien a young face, am slender with 
light wavy hair. Have always looked 
years younger than I am but no one be- 
lieved me when I told the truth. 

I’d love to be a housekeeper where | 
could run everything, if I could not find 
a real home. I’ve helped bring up the 
family, and now they’ve practically no 
more use for me—have told me so. When 
the lease is up I must shift for myself. I 
wish fate had not played me such a trick, 
or that years ago I had gone out and 
shifted for myself. But I loved my people 
devotedly and they needed me so much, 
without my help the family would have 
practically gone to pieces. Do you think 
there would be a chance in the West? Are 
there not some little motherless children 
somewhere, whose father does not want 
them brought up by servants. With my 
intense home-loving instincts, my ability 
and experience, I feel there is some niche 
for me somewhere. Let me know where 
they need us women. I will look for your 
answer. Have talked out now and feel 
better.—A SuBSCRIBER. 


Renting Bean Land 


Q. There are two of us here at present 
working in the mines in this city who in- 
tend to go to California. We both have 
had a good deal of experience as farm 
hands and have about $1200 in cash be- 
tween us. We figure on going into the 
country around Sacramento or Stockton 
and renting some bean land. Will you 
kindly give us all the information avail- 
able concerning the bean districts and on 
what terms such land can be rented? 
What is the size of the tracts farmed and 
what is the yield per acre? Do you think 
two men with such small capital who are 
prepared to work hard will have a reason- 
able prospect of success? Of course, we 
would have to work a year or more to get 
some experience in that special kind of 
farming. What would you advise us to 
do? We would also like to know some- 
thing of onions and potato growing under 
California conditions and if dairying is 
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carried on under the share system.— 
J. D. B., Burre, Mont. 

A. We should certainly think that 
men with your apparent intelligence and 
with your sound ideas should have more 
than a reasonable chance of success in 
your proposed undertaking. In both 
Sacramento and San Joaquin counties 
beans, particularly pink and navy beans, 
are grown extensively. The bottom and 
slough land along the rivers and in the 
delta regions of the San Joaquin valley 
are largely utilized. This is mainly over- 
flow land, which is dry long enough to 
give the beans their go-day growing 
period. These beans are generally grown 
in rotation with other crops, such as po- 
tatoes, onions and barley. In the delta 
districts farms usually comprise about 
100 to 200 acres. The average yield is 
22 sacks to the acre, valued at $57. 
(he cost of preparing the land, culti- 
vating and harvesting, has been set at 
ipproximately $18. 

In these districts a great deal of farm- 
ing is carried on by renters and on the 
share system. The rental for bean land 
is about $15 or $20 per acre, or if it is done 
by share usually one-third of the total 
crop. 


Dairying is also carried on quite gen- | 


erally on the share system. The typical 
arrangement is that the land owner fur- 
nishes the complete equipment, receiving 
50 per cent of the cream checks and in 
most cases 50 per cent of the increase in 
the stock. Better terms than these from 
the renter’s point of view are often ob- 
tained. If a man can prove his ability he 
often has a chance to buy the ranch on 
very favorable terms. You could no 
doubt find many such opportunities for 
renting in Sacramento and San Joaquin 
counties, for in both there are very good 
dairying districts. 

You show your good judgment by sug- 
gesting that it would be a good idea to go 
to one of these counties and obtain work 
for a year or so. It is indeed an excellent 
idea, for in that way you could become 
personally acquainted with conditions 
and learn of favorable openings. A 
stranger cannot very well go into a com- 
munity and rent land, unless he has a 
good deal of capital to back him. In or- 
der to obtain terms that are such that you 
can make good you should be personally 
known to the land owner, and you in turn 
should know the man you expect to do 
business with. 

The College of Agriculture, University 
of California, Berkeley, California, gives 
correspondence courses dealing with al- 
most all branches of agriculture, includ- 
ing bean, potato and onion culture, as 
well as dairying. The courses are free to 
anyone who is interested enough to 
pursue them. 


Wheat in Eastern Oregon 


Q. Where could I find information 
regarding farm land in Oregon state? 
I would like to get some information 
about eastern Oregon pertaining to wheat 
land. My home is in Kansas and am now 
visiting in Sacramento. Am thinking 
very largely of moving to the West.— 
F. A. T., SAcRAMENTO, CAL. 

A. We are having a copy of the Ore- 
gon Almanac sent you. This little book 
tells you of Oregon’s opportunities and 
resources in a most get-at-able way with 























The Dome of the State Capitol is the 
Beacon to the Sacramento Farmer 


It calls him to 
It calls 
him to a shipping center which has all the advantages of rail and water 
transportation to the big markets of California and the world. 


It calls him to a market place of eighty thousand. 
the city of first importance in the great Sacramento Valley. 


A network of interurban lines permits of shipment to the large cen- 
ters at the proper time to reap the maximum profits. The California 
State Highway finds its premier development in Sacramento County 
and the average orchardist and truck gardener has his own motor 
truck to bring his product to market independent of train and tide. 


The court yard of the capitol gives a hint of the variety of the pro- 
ducts that are grown within the county. Besides grains, fruits and 
vegetables the soil of the county produces the oranges and lemons, 
the figs and olives, the raisin grapes and other fruits of semi- -tropical 
countries. That strawberries are marketed during eleven months out 
of the twelve each year gives an idea of the productiveness of the soil 
and the equableness of the climate. 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


is situated at the southern end of the great Sacramento Valley; has an 
area of 988 square miles, most of which is farm land; has an abundance 
of water for irrigation purposes, both river supply and underground; 
competitive rail and water transportation, which makes low shipping 
rates possible; the very best of schools and social life that could be 
desired; splendid paved highways to every part of the county. 


There is room for a great number of new settlers here. A comparatively 
small percentage of the total cultivable acreage is farmed intensively. 
We want, we need more farmers. You may learn something to your 
advantage if you will send for illustrated literature. Tell us what 
branch of farming interests you and ask us all the questions you want 
answered. We have special investigators, farm advisers, experts in 
all lines ready to advise and help the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Sheep Raising 


Is Profitable 
in Oregon 


The production of sheep 
and wool is one of 
Oregon’s important in- 
dustries. There are more 
than two million sheep 
in the state and the wool 
output exceeds sixteen 
million pounds yearly. 
Oregon sheep have won 
international cham- 
pionships. 


The climate of the 
Willamette Valley is not 
unlike that of England 
and the long wool sheep 
of the WiJlamette Valley 
in competition with their 
English relatives usually 
come away with the blue 
ribbon. Most of the 
sheep are Cotswold or 
Shropshire. 


Do you want to know 
more about sheep raising 
in Oregon? Also of the 
climatic conditions and 
the price of land? Then 
write for free booklets 
“Oregon for the Settler” 
and “Oregon Almanac.” 
The latter booklet issued 
by the Secretary of State. 


Address 
JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Passenger Agent 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


LINES 











a minimum of unnecessary embellish- 
ment. By eastern Oregon is meant that 
part of the state lying east of the Cascade 
mountains, an area aggregating some 
60,000 square miles of level and rolling 
plains broken by mountains and occa- 
sional lakes. The climate of eastern Ore- 
gon is very different from that of western 
Oregon, being characterized by its scarcity 
of rainfall, wide range of temperature and 
low humidity. The soils are good over the 
great part of this area. Irrigation is prac- 
ticed where possible and in other cases 
dry farming is resorted to with profit. 
The growing season varies in different 
places, owing to elevation and general 
climatic conditions from 140 to 209 days. 
All through this part of the state there 
are many large and fertile valleys. 

The wheat crop and the dairy products 
of Oregon rank as the state’s biggest 
agricultural resources. In eastern Oregon 
wheat is very extensively raised and some 
of the very best wheat land in the United 
States is to be found here, the average 


| yield per acre comparing more than 


favorably with that of any state in the 
Union. An experienced farmer with am- 
ple capital should be able to do better on 


| the wheat land of eastern Oregon and 


| information 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Washington than he would raising wheat 
in Kansas or Missouri as the yield is 
higher per acre and subject to smaller 
fluctuations. 


Land Along the Foothills 


Q. Will you give me all the general 
regarding Tulare county, 
California, that you have at hand? What 
are the climatic conditions? What is the 
value of unimproved land near the towns 
of Woodlake and Lemon Cove? Are 
these places near the foothills and can 
oranges be raised profitably? Can this 
land be irrigated easily without too much 
expense? How much land can one man 
take care of and make a living from until 
the trees provided an income? Is it un- 
bearably hot in summer? Is there alkali 
or malaria for the newcomer in the coun- 
try? Would $5000 be enough for a good 
start there? Which is the better place, 
this or Stanislaus county?—E. K., Brem- 
ERTON, WN. 

A. We are sending you a booklet of 
Tulare county which gives you in a more 
comprehensive way a description of general 
conditions there than we could give in 
this limited space. 

In Tulare county there is a narrow strip 
of land along the foothills, which forms a 
very good and profitable orange belt. 
Lands lower than this are subject to frosts 
so far as orange culture is concerned. The 
land about the towns of Woodlake and 
Lemon Cove lies in foothill valleys of this 
strip, and there land suitable for citrus 
culture can be purchased from $200 to 
$250 per acre. It is pretty hot here in 
summer, but it is dry and altogether 
bearable heat. 

We have never heard of any malaria in 
this country. As you go away from the 
mountains you will find occasional spots 
of alkali in the trough of the valley, but 
in the district that you have in mind you 


| would be in very little danger of getting 
| alkali soil. 


Water can be obtained for $2.50 an 
acre in some places, but in other parts it 


| has to be pumped from wells, often with a 


long lift. Eventually an ample supply 











Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The city by the “Golden 
te’’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 

CRATER LAKE and 

KLAMATH 

COUNTRY 
The land of pine and fir 
and big game. 

LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 
Canyon. 

SANTA CRUZ 
The “Atlantic City of the 

est’’—Boating, ‘Bathing, 
Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 
otoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 

BYRON HOT 

SPRINGS 
Curative mineral springs 
and modern equipment. 

PASO ROBLES HOT 

SPRINGS 
An ideal place, combining 
rest, recreation and sight- 
seeing. 

HIGH SIERRAS 
For the lover of Nature in 
her wildest moods. 

YOSEMITE and 

BIG TREES 
Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 
A wonderful combination 
of mountain, seaand shore. 

LOS ANGELES 
The “‘Heart"’ of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

SAN BERNARDINO 

MOUNTAIN 

RESORTS 
A mile wees m4 the 
pines—reached b y the 

101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 

SAN DIEGO 
The city of “‘First Things” 
in California, 

MISSIONS OF 

CALIFORNIA 
Scattered along the coast 
of California, fic Camino 

eal, from San Diego to 
noma, a day’s journey 
apart— monuments to the 
aithand Zeal of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 


or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 
n Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
*‘Apache Trail of Arizona’’ 
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will be obtained in the adjacent moun- 
tains. The question of water is of primary 
importance in selecting citrus land, both 
with regard to its cost and the permanence 
and adequacy of the supply. 

A living can be made from 10 or 15 
acres of oranges in full bearing and a man 
who is used to hard work can do the nec- 
essary work. The degree of success with 
oranges depends upon a variety of ele- 
ments, such as the fertility and suitable- 
ness of the soil, the horticultural ability 
of the owner, etc. These things cannot be 
forecasted to cover general conditions. 

With your limited capital you could at 
best buy a very small area. Your initial 
expense would be a good deal and you 
would have to wait at least eight years for 
the orchard to be on a paying basis. Dur- 
ing this time you would have to pay for 
the upkeep of the orchard and pay for 
your living expenses as well, if you have 
not some additional income. Of course, 
your $5000 would not be exhausted with 
your first payment on the land, but the 
surplus would not go very far were it 
spread out over five or six years with in- 
terest charges and subsequent payments. 
You would have to derive an additional 
revenue from the land as the trees grew. 
This could be done by raising some 
specialized crop between the rows, and by 
poultry raising. An experienced truck ° e 
and poultry man could do this, but if you Under Your Own Vine ee d Fe Tree 
were inexperienced we should think that 

your capital was rather small to go into 














S&S 


Why not own a cozy California home in Fresno County and live—have 


such an undertaking. your own vineyard, your own orchard, your own nd chickens? 

Va 7 y -hard, your own cows and chickens? 

In Stanislaus county there is a strip of ened a 7 pels 
foothill land very similar to this belt we Fresno is the small farm center of California. The census reports show 

have described in Tulare county. As yet more small farm homes here than in any other California County. 


this land has not been devoted to oranges 


to any extent. The reason is found in the success of those who are farming twenty acres 


| or less here. Rich soil, good climate, active demand for farm products 
A Living from Christmas Berries and the cheapest irrigation water in America, make this possible. 

Q. I have just read in a Canadian 
agricultural paper that holly is grown near 


Only a fraction, we might say, of the tillable productive area of Fresno 
County is now under intensive cultivation. There is plenty of room for 
hundreds of aggressive farmers, who can make more from 20 acres here 


Victoria, British Columbia, and shipped SER Ag 
than 160 acres yield in some localities. 
to San Francisco at profitable prices. The ; 
statement is also made that the region : : 
a t Victoria is the only place ag Send for illustrated literature and full infor- 
abou r Pp mation about successful small farm homes. 


Pacific Coast where holly can be grown to 
advantage, that it is not grown in Cali- 


fornia. Is this true? I have been think- Fresno County Chamber of Commerce 


ing of moving to Portland, Oregon, and | 


know it will grow well there. If there is a FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
scarcity of holly on the Pacific Coast of pe poe 
the United States, I would think seriously Fe ad Creer of ry pone ibiasfeven” Sonat — Goube ¥ Commerce , ere 
: 5) voalinga Chamber of Commerce. . : oalinga aisin City Chamber of Commerce. .... Raisin City 
of undertaking holly grow ing near Port- Selma Chamber of Commerce............... Selma Riverdale Chamber of Commerce........ Riverdale 
land. I wish you would answer this imme- a C we of poe Derace taeamete r Cc —_ i Chamber of Commerce...............Laton 
eedley Chamber of Commerce ote e + 04 one erman Chamber of Commerce. ....Kerman 
diately as | am offered a piece of land here Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce .... Kingsburg Orange Cove Chamber of C ommerce -Orange Cove 
and if I take this, cannot buy near Portland. Fowler Chamber of Commerce Fowler Caruthers Chamber of Commerce.......Caruthers 
Squaw Valley C a: of Commerce........ Squaw Valley 


—W.I.T., Drumu ELLER, ALBERTA, CAN. 


A. English holly can be grown to ad- 
vantage any place along the Coast from 











central California north. It does not E 
grow well in any of the interior parts of HOTEL LEIGHTON, bee Angeles q 
California. We understand that very Euro 

, : ; : | pean and American Plan Special rates 
good prices are paid for genuine English | Rates $1.50 per day and up by week or month 
holly in San Francisco and other cities 
during the holiday season. Just how 
great this demand is and how fully it is 
supplied, we cannot say. In California 
the native toyon berries, which resemble 
holly closely and which can be bought 
cheaply, largely supply this Christmas 
demand. e would not think that you 
would be justified in attempting to grow 
holly exclusively. If your project should 
fail you would have difficulty in disposing 
of your stock. It is something that you 
should investigate very thoroughly before 
considering. 
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to investigate the 
profit return from 
the famous 


NORTH 


WHITTIER 
GROVES 


of Southern California 


They will tell you that 
North WHITTIER 
HEICHTS i is the r of California’s 
Orange, Grapefruit, Lemon, Walnut and 
Avocado lands. 


The Whittier District has the reputa- 
tion of earning larger profits, each and 
every year, than other citrus lands. 
This yield is due to the perfect soil con- 
ditions, PROTECTION FROM 
FROST, and the scientific care of the 


groves. 





California's best orchardists and discriminating 
buyers are investing in our young planted |, 2, 
and 3 year old lemon, orange, grapefruit, avocado 
and softshell walnut orchards, or in unplanted 
lands suitable for orchard purposes in tracts of 
5,10 and up to 50 acres in size. We will also 
plant or care for groves and sell on very easy 
terms if desired. 


Send for map showing the orchard district of 
Southern California and location of Nort 


WHITTIER HEIGHTS. 
References: Whittier or Los Angeles Chamber of 


Fins Btond Suck & Les Acnla. 
WHITTIER EXTENSION CO. 


518-20 Van Nuys Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


SILVER CITY 


—— NEW MEXICO —— 


Climate for Tuberculosis 


Where Every Day Is a Golden pw. 
Only Two a ews f in October 
Sun Did Not Shine All Day. 
Average Mean Temperature 55 Degrees. 
Come Where Overcoats Are Discarded 


at This Season of the Year. 























Read what the United States surgeon general of the 
army says of this climate. This was when they had 
searched the country for the very best climate for treat- 
ing tuberculosis: 

“The experiment of the army medical department in 
establishing sanitarium for treatment of tuberculosis at 
Fort Bayard, nine miles east of Silver City, N. M., ina 
locality af high altitude and favorable atmospheric 
surroundings has been eminently successful. The favor- 
able climatic conditions associated with the elevation 
of the Jocality furnish an environment especially favor- 
able to the carrying out of the basic principle wl be 
regimen considered as promising the most good to 
unfortunates—CONTINU OUS EXPOSURE IN is 
OPEN AIR.” 

Write today for a beautifully illustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information on the climate and wonderful mining 
a of the GREATEST ALL-YEAR-ROUND 

EALTH RESORT FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN THE 
WORLD. Address 


D. C. IMBODEN, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
104 Texas Street, Silver City, N. M. 


rato AUSTRALIA 


Go there now! Voyage is delightful via Henolula and 
Samoa. Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers every 
21 days from San Francisco (Feb. 20, Mar. 18, Apr. 8, 24). Re- 
turn Ist class, $887.50; 2d class, $225.00; including China, 
Japan, Ist class, $575.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. Folders free. 
HH. E. BURNETT, 17 Battery Pl., N. Y., or Oceanic 8, 8S. Co., 675 


SYDNEY shonr uve 
































What of the Nation? 


(Continued from page 17) 


tolerance would mean dissolution of 
the Empire. If it were not for the Turk- 
ish soldiery the people of Turkey them- 
selves would rule. If they did so they 
would insist upon “the bearable life” 

which no race under Turkish control ever 
attained. The average educated Turk 
whom one meets in Constantinople is a 
soft-spoken leisurely gentleman, hard and 
cold under the surface, and quite im- 
pervious to the feelings of others. The 
Turk is now, as in Byron’s time, likely to 
prove as “mild a mannered man as ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat.” He is a 
typical product of the history of his race. 

Well-informed Turks assure us that re- 
current massacres are absolutely neces- 
sary if Ottoman rule is to be maintained. 
Only by extremes of violence can the 

varying elements be held in check. “To 
concede absolute equality would be to 
commit suicide.” In our reconstruction 
of the Ottoman Empire,” declares the 
“Young Turk,” Riza Bey, “administra- 
tive conformity must be absolute: au- 
tonomy is treason: it means separation. 
Our Christian compatriots shall be Otto- 
manized citizens. We shall be no longer 
conquerors and slaves but a nation of 
freemen.” To this end, it was found nec- 
essary to insist on one language, one 
religion and one code of laws throughout 
the Empire and there is but one way to 
bring this about: terrorization and mas- 

sacre. There is a proverb in Constanti- 
nople: “Old Turk, Young Turk; old dog, 
new collar.” And with this goes another 
proverb: “God created three noxious 
things, the snake, the bedbug and the 

‘urk.” 

From all this we may understand the 
several massacres and the several revolts 
which have marked the last seventy-five 
years of Turkish history. These have 
successively freed Greece, Serbia, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria and Rumelia (the latter 
becoming part of Bulgaria) and later per- 
mitted the detachment by Austria of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. Montenegro, a 
little circle of limestone crags, with arable 
land only in sinkholes due to the breaking 
of the crust over underground streams 
and caves, held out against the Turks 
from the first. Peopled by unconquered 
refugees from Serbia, this little people, 
very poor and very proud, has, until the 
events of 1916, through the centuries 
kept its land and freedom inviolate. 


HIS brings the history up to current 
times. Since 1905, the year in which 
militant England decided to regard Ger- 
many instead of France or Russia as her 
natural rival and enemy, Europe has 
progressively turned into a vast military 
camp. Armies exist for the purpose of 
making war. The larger the army, the 
more easily it is set off on its business. 
Rivalry, at first commercial, then mili- 
tary, and always self-seeking, i is a handy 
tool in the hands‘of the privileged classes. 
And in time these classes found it neces- 
sary to use their armies against one an- 
other, lest the people should turn against 
them. The tinder was piled heavily, the 
diplomats operated in secret, the men of 
the unseen empire pulled the strings and 


lit the matches, and the people, trained 
as puppets in the war game, were rushed 
to their doom. To die for nobody knows 
what at the call of nobody knows whom, 

this is the current definition of patriotism. 

The nations were well fattened for the 

killing, their democracies were gettin: 
out of control and the time for fighting 
foreigners had come. 

It found easy precedents. The struggles 
in the Transvaal, Cuba and Manchuria 
had brought war ‘back into good society, 
as it were. So France carried the torch 
into Morocco, fearful lest Germany shoul< 
seize the territory and prove a bad neigh- 
bor to Algiers. Spain secured her shar: 
of the spoils, worthless in point of fac 
but fruitful in national honor. Italy en 
tered Tripoli in the interest of land specu 
lation and Great Britain prepared to fore 
close her mortgages on Egypt. War wa 
now “in the air.” T hen the Russian dip 
lomat, Hartwig, the “evil genius of the 
Balkans” lined up the Balkan states to 
expel the Turk from Europe, as the others 
had driven him from Africa. It was not 
understood that war was to be the method 
of expulsion. Bulgarian officials assured 
me that the union was intended merely as 
a “‘simulacrum,” which is the Latin word 
for bluff. Its supposed purpose was to 
exert a kind of joint pressure which would 
move the Turk progressively from Al- 
bania, Macedonia and Thrace. 

But the alliance once made, King 
Nicola of Montenegro took it seriously. 
With his whole army of 50,000 men he 
came down from the mountains, crossed 
the lake and took by storm the citadel 
of Scutari, the largest and northernmost 
town of Albania. He lost some gooo of 
his men in this assault and set the conti- 
nent in flames. 

The motives of King Nicola have been 
questioned. Some who ought to know 
claim that he had been selling stocks 
short on the Vienna Bourse. If this is 
true he accomplished his purpose. It is 
said that stock values in Europe fell 
$200,000,000 at once under his master 
stroke. And they have been falling ever 
since, until no one in Europe knows to a 
certainty what value means. Only those 
corporations buoyed up by government 
contracts can swim now in the financial 
sea. After the fall of Scutari came the 
first Balkan war, the expulsion of the 
Turks from Albania, from Macedonia, 
from Thessaly, from Thrace, and from 
the islands of the Aegean. With these 
we had the siege of Adrianople and all the 
incidents that characterized “The Heroic 
War,” “The Mad War,” ‘“The Sad War” 
to quote successive headlines of the Lon- 
don journals. 

Then followed the “Conference of 
London” in which diplomats and _ in- 
triguers of all degrees met to gloss the 
whole thing over, in a spirit of perfect 
self-complacency, with hardly a thought 
of the Balkan peoples or of the way in 
which their adjustments might be _re- 
ceived. For Turkey in retiring from Eu- 
rope had left spoils behind and of these 
the heroic spoilers had agreed to an hon- 
orable division. Serbia was to get the 
Novibazar and the northern part of 
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Albania, which lay beyond. Thus she was 
to secure a “‘window to the sea’”’ an outlet 
of which, in default of customs agree- 
ments, she was in sore need. For Serbia 
has long been oppressed by the prohibitive 
tariffs levied on all imports and exports by 
the greedy states by which she is sur- 
rounded. Montenegro was to have Scu- 
tari and the whole of the big Lake, on the 
commerce of which Scutari and the 
Montenegrin towns of Virpazar and 
Rjeka alike depend. To Bulgaria was 
to go most of Macedonia and Thrace, 
regions inhabited mainly by Bulgarian 
eople. Greece was to have Epirus, 
Thessaly and the Islands—an arrange- 
ment left vaguely defined in the agree- 
ments. Venezelos in behalf of Greece 
asked for nothing east of the Struma 
river, as this strip along the sea “would 
have no backbone.” 


HE Conference at London paid no 
heed to these agreements, treating 
them all as “‘scraps of paper.” It madea 
separate kingdom of Albania, putting a lit- 
tle German princeling at the head of it with 
a court in the village of Durazzo, the royal 
crown lasting less than a year. 

Meanwhile Serbia served notice on 
Bulgaria that being debarred from Du- 
1azzo, she would take as her share Ochrida 
and Monastir in Macedonia. Then Greece 
in turn expressed an interest in Salonica 
and the Turks prepared to retake Adrian- 
ople and Kirk Kilissy. When the first 
war was over the Bulgarian regiments be- 
gan to disband and go home, incidentally 
thrusting their officers aside. For the 
Bulgarian is a very independent person, 
a bit morose sometimes and set in his 
ways, a freeholder at home and a demo- 
crat at heart and with some touch of the 
American spirit which spreads from 
Robert College through the preparatory 
Mission schools. Of all the people of the 
near East the Bulgarians are most inde- 
pendent, the best educated, the most 
moral and the most prosperous. . To this 
condition, Robert College and its col- 
league, the Women’s College of Con- 
stantinople, have greatly contributed. 
Queen Eleanor of Bulgaria once told me 
that “Robert College is the very heart of 
Bulgaria.” This is literally true, and it 
speaks volumes for the work of the de- 
voted men who have sustained and con- 
ducted this center of education on the 
Bosphorus. 

So the Bulgarian army dwindled away, 
and the attack on Serbia and Greece must 
be made then or never. It does not matter 
who was responsible, the king or the gen- 
eral. It was a blunder, but it couldn’t be 
helped, if Bulgaria was to continue to 
play the game. Bulgarians admit that 
their government has committed all the 
blunders which were possible. But this 
second war was made next to inevitable 
by the Treaty of London. It followed 
within two weeks, even while Lloyd- 
George was congratulating Sir Edward 
Grey on his cleverness in settling the 
Balkans and assuring the peace of Europe. 
For Bulgaria must fight or else relinquish 
without a struggle all she had thought 
she had gained by the war. And Bul- 
garia had become very ambitious through 
her ambitious king. To be the Prussia of 
the Balkans was a very flattering pros- 
pect, and King Ferdinand, foxy, self- 
willed and audacious, could not let the 
opportunity slip. Thus arose the second 
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A SUNKIST HOME FOR YOU 


For an INVESTMENT or HOMESITE you may have a newly planted 
“Sunkist” orange, lemon or grapefruit grove. One that has been growing 
two, three, four, five years or longer. Full bearing groves are obtainable at 
proportionate prices. 

Fontana groves are to be had in divisions of five, ten, fifteen, twenty or 
forty acres. A suitable estate for the retiring merchant or a profitable home 
for the man of comfortable means. Five or ten acres will provide a reasonable 
income. 

Fontana groves are complete in every particular—including modern 
underground cement irrigation system and street border rows of palm trees, 
pine trees and rose bushes. 

The same efficient organization in charge of the FOURTEEN THOU- 
SAND ACRES NOW UNDER CULTIVATION will take care of your : 
property or direct and advise the newcomer. == 

One hundred and eighty-one people living in all parts of the world are 
owners of Fontana groves. 

The “Partnership of the Hen and the Orange” is an original Fontana 
plan that enables you to own a young grove—live on it at once—and pro- 
vides a good income while the trees are coming into maturity. 

Experimenting and unnecessary costs are eliminated in the successful 
Fontana poultry plan. Able direction and supervision are yours by right of 
membership in the Fontana Poultry Association. 

Fontana is situated on three main line railroads—Pacific Electric, Santa 
Fe, Southern Pacific. 

Three main highways—Foothill Boulevard, Coast to Coast Highway and 
Highland Boulevard, pass through Fontana. All of Southern California’s 
highways and boulevards are accessible from Fontana. 

Los Angeles is located fifty boulevard miles west—an easy two hours 
drive, or an hour and forty-five minutes by Electric or Steam roads. 

Riverside is a short eleven miles ride southeast and San Bernardino only 
eight highway miles due east. 

References as to the stability, integrity and reliability of this Company 
are made as follows: 

First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 
San Bernardino National Bank. 

First National Bank of Rialto. 
Sunset Magazine. 

Shall we send the FONTANA BOOKLET and the PARTNERSHIP 
OF THE HEN AND THE ORANGE? All the information that you can 
write us regarding your future plans and available capital will enable us to 
submit a plan—specially suitable for you. 


FONTANA LAND COMPANY 


Los Angeles Office FONTANA, 
54 South Spring St. California 


[| FON TANA-Largest Orange Grove in the World |] 
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SEND FOR 
THIS BOOK 


If you care for beautiful things. 

Get it if you want to own the most 
unusual collection of Pacific Coast 
pictures ever bound in book form. 


(ie LAND of 
LIVING COLOR 


contains sixty-four striking west- 
ern pictures, the best of the hun- 
dreds of full-page three- and four- 
color views that have created so 
much comment as a feature in 
Sunset Magazine. 


From a scenic standpoint, no 
similar collection of pictures has 
ever equaled this book; from the 
point of view of artistic value, this 
book stands alone. Nothing like 
it has ever been issued. 


Its pages, arranged geographically, 
portray the leading beauty spots 
of the Pacific Slope. Skipping 
through the pages of this book 
suggests the great territory cov- 
ered by the sixty-four color prints: 
The Grand Canyon, Spirit Can- 
yon, Cliff Dwellings, Missions, 
Ocean Beaches, Famous Gardens, 
the Sierras, San Francisco Bay, 
Golden Gate Park, Giant Red- 
woods, Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, Mt. 
Lassen in eruption, Mt. Shasta, 
Crater Lake, City of Roses, Co- 
lumbia River, Mt. Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Puget Sound, British 
Columbia, Alaska. 


Printed on rich sepia stock, bound 
in heavy green paper covers, em- 
bossed in gold with a striking 
poppy design, this book makes an 
ideal gift, a treasured addition to 
any library. The price is $1.50, 
postpaid to any address. 


Tear off the coupon and send it 
with check, money order, or cash. 
The edition is limited, and there 
will be no second edition. Use 
the coupon or write TODAY to 
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Balkan war, between an unwilling sol- 
diery on the one hand and a new alliance, 
flushed with easy victory, on the other. 


OON after this second war started, 

Roumania, under the claim that she 
had received no part of the Balkan spoils, 
invaded northern Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garian soldiers in the field, regardless of 
military discipline, hastily abandoned 
Macedonia, and rushed to the defense of 
their own ravaged homes. The Greeks 
pursued them up the Struma river to the 
borders of old Bulgaria, burning every 
town in the valley on their return. And 
the Turks, disregarding the Enos-Midia 
line laid down by the London Conference, 
again took possession of Adrianople. 

Attacked from all sides Bulgaria capit- 
ulated at the Treaty of Bucharest. ‘We 
were compelled to accept whatever terms 
were offered,” said a Bulgarian official. 
“If they had asked us to shoot our king 
we should have been’obliged to doit.” At 
the Treaty of Bucharest, Roumania re- 
ceived the Dobrudja, rich meadows at the 
mouth of the- Danube, Serbia claimed 
Ochrida and Monastir, districts of west- 
ern Macedonia inhabited mainly by Bul- 
garians, while Greece took the seaboard 
from Thessaly eastward. Then the 
Kaiser insisted that Kavala, the only 

valuable seaport that Bulgaria can ever 
hope to obtain, should be made a present 
to his sister, the Queen of Greece. Thus 
the humiliz ation of Bulgaria was complete. 
It was a “decisive” peace, the kind that 
decides nothing, as it leaves the beaten 
party filled with the spirit of revenge. 

The people of Bulgaria, pro-Russian 
through religious influences, the educated 
classes pro-British and friendly to France, 
the court and army, as everywhere, pro- 
German, expected a united Europe 

romptly to reverse this unjust decision. 
cee & it was believed that Great 
Britain, ‘‘the defender of small nations,” 
would interfere to set the treaty aside. 
But nothing of the kind happened. Mild 
deprecations came from Austria and from 
Russia, but the “conclusive peace,” 
always the prelude to more war, was 
accepted. If England had protested at 
this critical time, perhaps Bulgaria would 
not have joined the side of the Central 
Powers and Constantinople would have 
been today in Russian hands. 

Suffice it to say that the Balkans gave 
no farther heed to the opinions or wishes 
of Europe. “Europe exists no more” be- 
came a common saying. The Rouma- 
nians proceeded to evict the 130,000 Bul- 
garians living in the Dobrudja. The 
Greeks turned away 200,000 or more 
from Greek Macedonia. The Turks sent 
out 300,000 Greeks and perhaps 100,000 
Bulgarians from the Adrianople region; 
each family given from two hours to four 
days’ notice, allowed to sell nothing and 
carrying on their backs their whole pos- 
sessions. To the Albanians, driven out of 
Novibazar by the Serbians, were given 
the farms of the Greeks. In May, 1914, 

212,000 Turks left Salonica by steerage 
for Constantinople while upwards of 
30,000 Jews sailed for New York. When 
the writer went through Macedonia in 
May, 1914, upwards of a million people 
were homeless Ww anderers 1 in the Balkans, 
living in tents or in box cars, five or six 
families to the car, subsisting on four 
cents a day allowed by the different gov- 
ernments. After the first spasms Bul- 


gatia ceased to evict either Turks or 
Greeks, being influenced more or less by 
outside opinion. Serbia sent away only 
those she did not wish to hold or to shoot, 
converting the others at once by an iron 
hand, by name, religion and language 
into Serbians. 


ND the tumult and the shouting inci- 

dent to these vigorous policies pointed 
the way to the Third Balkan war. For 
the conditions that made the war possible 
all of the great nations as well as some of 
the little ones were in their degree respon- 
sible. Military rivalry, alliance and de- 
fiance, the Balance of Power, with con- 
stant efforts to tilt the balance, Panger- 
manist Leagues, Unions for National 4 
fense, Navy Leagues, Nation-in-Arms S 
cieties, the roystering hullabaloo of oa 
triotic hate, the roaring profits of military 
contracts, the demands of aristocrats, ex- 
ploiters, ammunition makers, retired gen- 
erals and generals that ought to be re- 
tired, all this placed Europe at the mercy 
of a few determined men. It is not true 
that conditions made war inevitable. No 
collective crime is ever inevitable if 
enough strong men are banded against 1t. 
There is no spontaneous combustion in 
public affairs. Somebody touches the 
match. And those directly, personally 
and actively responsible for the onset of 
war you may count on your fingers. 

In dealing with the Balkans nearly 
every move of Great Britain has proved 
disastrous. The attack on Gallipoli, in 
ignorance of the strength of its entrench- 
ments, the raid on Mesopotamia, the 
gathering of troops at Salonica, unable to 
aid Serbia yet forcing Bulgaria into op- 
position, and forcing Britain into opposi- 
tion to Bulgaria’s claims for justice, and 
finally the coercion of Greece, a poor 
nation to whom war means ruin. 

It is relatively easy to imagine an hon- 
orable peace in the west of Europe on the 
basis of the status guo—no nation gaining 
anything by war, and each facing its own 
losses. It is conceivable that a free Po- 
land and a free Lithuania may arise, each 
bounded as its own people may elect. A 
free Armenia is not only conceivable but 
vitally necessary, and imagination does 
not refuse to visualize a free and neutral- 
ized Constantinople with her two straits 
perpetually open to the trade of the world. 

But in the Balkans there is no status 
quo. No justice is possible to people 
driven from their homes, when these same 
homes have been turned over to other 
refugees escaped from other tyrannies. 
Roumania has no better claim to the 
Dobrudja than has the present German 
army of occupation. All that part of 
Serbia which actually belongs to the Ser- 
bians is now in German hands. The rest 
belongs to the people of Ochrida and Mon- 
astir—yet to ' ses! from. The only 
settlement worthy the name would be 
one raised above all military and political 
questions, in the interest of the common 
welfare. And most vital of all is the for- 
mation of a Balkan union, with free’trade 
among its members and “cooling off 
treaties” to help shelter the people from 
the greed of exploiters and the weakness 
of diplomatists. As trade quarrels lead 
toward war, so customs unions lead 
toward conciliation, and every move 
towards elimination of inter-state bar- 
riers should receive the sympathy and 
help of all lovers of peace. 
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was surrounded by a gesticulating clam- 
orous mob, urgently presenting individual 
daims to patronage in vowelly Spanish 
and broken English. 

Inocencio strutted among them, head 
up, sombrero rakishly aslant, his lips set 
in 2 smile half-amused, half-contemp- 
tuous. Slowly, meaningly, he wagged a 
negative forefinger; then beckoned one of 
the Mexicans. Choosing the cleanest of 
the boats, Inocencio signed me to come 
aboard. I was for the day the owner of a 
gondola, boatman thrown in. The cap- 
tain sent the ‘“‘crew’” ashore, to Inocen- 
cio’s huge delight; and it was the small 
Mexicano himself who helped to pole the 
boat against the current. 


E passed Santa Anita, the Venice of 

Mexico. The oily waters of the 
canal rippled against the walls of the 
houses; from a window high above usa nut- 
brown maid leaned to toss a red geranium 
tothe boatman. He looked up, smiling, 
with a flash of white teeth; and as he stuck 
the ower in his sombrero, called back: 

“Cracias, senorita!” 

Shining through the branches of water- 
beech and eucalyptus, the sun dappled 
the brown water with gold. The sky 
curved above us, a dome of turquoise 
blue. From a moored boat sounded the 
tinkle of a bandolin, keeping time to a love 
song. 

“Heigho, Inocencio!”’ Icried. “Weshall 
have a pleasant day.” 

“Si, senor,” Inocencio made reply as he 
bent arduously to his task. 

“Consider, Inocencio,” I pursued. 
“This waterway, leading from the City of 
Mexico to the great fresh water lakes, 
Xochimilco, the ‘Flowering Field,’ and 
Chalco, was formerly the great, trade 
route from Cuernavaca and the South. 
In the little mud villages of Xochimilco 
and Mexicalcingo the language of the 
Aztec is spoken even now. 

“Between these lakes and the salt lake, 
Texcoco, rises the Hill of the Star, upon 
the summit of which a human sacrifice 
was offered up by the Aztecs at the end of 
their cycle, in commemoration of the Fes- 
tival of Fire. With the kindling of the 
new fire came couriers from north, east, 
south and west, to light their torches at 
the flame that was to blaze for another 
fifty-two years on the altars of the temples 
throughout the kingdoms of Anahuac. 
In the midst of Lake Chalco lies the Is- 
land of Tlahuac, where Cortez and his 
soldiers tarried on their way to Mexico 
in 1519; beneath its waters lie today the 
tuins of the city of yesterday, and—” 


Game the hunger, senor,” said Ino- 
cencio plaintively, momentarily sus- 
pending operations with the pole. 

“At Bai we shall eat,”’ I assured 
him. 
The day was still young; coming down 
the canal were flatboats bound for the 
city markets. Bare-legged, bare-armed 
boatmen in white cotton blouses and 
drawers rolled to the thighs droned salu- 
tations in passing with friendly boatmen 
from neighboring chinampas, between 
whom greetings had not passed since last 





“SI, SENOR!” 


(Continued from page 35) 


market day. Threading the footpaths 
that follow the bank, linking one village 
with another, were wayfarers, men, 
women, children and burros, the former 
oftentime bearing burdens as heavy and 
cumbersome as were those carried by the 
animals. The pink-flowered oleander 
hung out its blazon above the banks of 
the canal; the water washed against the 
walls of houses; we passed under balconies 
gay with flowers. 


EYOND—always beyond — were 
paths that led to Vagabondia. At the 
present moment we were headed for Ixta- 
calco, and a square meal; but some day 
Inocencio and eat goon and on, all the 
way to Vagabondia. Perhaps we would 
get lost, and never come back; but what of 
it? Who would care to leave Vagabondia? 
“TIxtacalco, senor,” said the elder gon- 
dolier. 

Bringing his boat to the landing he 
sprang ashore; when I turned to speak 
to him he was in swift flight and headed 
for the nearest pulqueria. 

“This matter of dining must be given 
careful consideration, Inocencio,” | ad- 
monished the younger gondolier. ‘‘We’ll 
swing the boat into a patch of shade and 
discuss our individual likes and dislikes 
before framing up the menu.” 

Inocencio blinked rapidly. 

“Si, senor,” he assented, quite as if he 
understood. 


Hé handed me his pole, and picking up 
the pole dropped by the thirsty cap- 
tain, helped to push the boat into a leafy 
thicket out of the sun. After which, 
sitting knee to knee, we gravely debated 
what we should have to eat. 

“First of all,’’ I said, “I shall ask for a 
glass of water—” 

“Ts it water that the senor will have?” 
interrupted Inocencio, nonplussed. ‘“‘For 
the washing of the hands? No? Is it for 
drinking? But there will be pulque, and 
wine and beer and coffee and tea. Will 
the senor have pulque, or—! But water 
to drink! Why drink water,” he argued 
as man to man, “‘when there will be tea 
and coffee and beer and wine and, better 
than all, pulque?” 

his was unanswerable. 

“Very well,” I meekly conceded. “I 
will drink pulque. Shall we have eggs, 
Inocencio?”’ 

“Si, sefor,—eggs, con-—” 

“*Con’ nothing,” I objected. ‘The 
Mexican cook has three hundred and 
sixty-five ways of spoiling eggs. I never 
know, when I’m ordering them, whether 
I shall get them stuffed with hashed sar- 
dines, or served up with red peppers. 
We'll have—” 

“Pink tamales!’ shrilled Inocencio, 
pointing to an approaching boat in which 
sat an old woman with a dozen or more of 
the dainties in a shallow basket in her lap. 


ELVET-BLACK eyes opened their 
widest, red lips rounded in an O of 
expectancy, Inocencio watched the boat 
make the landing. 
“Ask how much they are, Inocencio,” 
I prompted. “We'll take the lot.” 
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Opportunities to Join 


Your Red Cross 


And Receive an Interesting 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine 





The American Red Cross, the official 
humanitarianorganization of the United 
States Government, in a recent meeting, 
provided several new classes of member- 
ship as follows: 
Subscribing member, in- 

cluding subscription to 

The Red Cross Magazine. 


Contributing member, in- 
cluding subscription to 
The Red Cross Magazine. 

Sustaining member, in- 
cluding subscription to 


The Red Cross Magazine . 


Life member, includ- 
ing subscription to 


The Red Cross Magazine. 


Patron member, includ- 
ing subscription to 


The Red Cross Magazine. 


Annual member, not in- 

cluding subscription to 

The Red Cross Magazine. . $1 yearly 
When you take a membership which 
embraces subscription to 


THE RED CROSS 
MAGAZINE 


you not only have identified yourself 
with a large humane and patriotic insti- 
tution, which is interwoven with your 
own Government, but you actually 
assist it in three important ways to 
carry on its varied and numerous philan- 
thropies: 

(1) You aid the Red Cross chapter 
which is nearest to your address in its 
local humanitarian works ; 

(2) You contribute to the war-relief 
preparedness of the National Red Cross, 
and strengthen it for its peace-time and 
disaster-relief undertakings; 

(3) You not only receive THE RED 
CROSS MAGAZINE, a live monthly, 
with articles and pictures from all over 
the world and with the entire realm of 
human progress as its field, but you 
assist the Red Cross in disseminating 
its educational material. Furthermore, 
the profits of the Magazine go to the 
work of the Red Cross. 


. $2 yearly 


.$5 yearly 


.$10 yearly 


$25 One payment 


P $100 one payment 








Every resident of the United States is eligible to 
membership in the Red Cross 
It is a patriotic andh d join th 
Red Cross aed to remeia a member 
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Membership Enrollment Blank 

AMERICAN Rep Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Enclosed find$................ » to be 
et bone et Oe ne ee 
(state class of membership desired) Member 
of the American Red Cross. Send THE 
RED CROSS MAGAZINE to 
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Makes 
Every Road a 
Boulevard 


because I’m the fellow who pays the 
bills. Since I equipped I get more 
mileage out of my tires; the car 
hasn’t been in the repair shop once; 
a gallon of gasoline carries it farther, 
and—what counts most with me,— 
my family is getting a world of com- 
fort out of it and we’ve ridden every- 
where within a radius of a thousand 
or more miles over all kinds of roads.’’ 

The difference between comfort and 
discomfort, is a set of Hartford Shock 
Absorbers. More than 400,000 users will 
subscribe to this fact. As much a necessity 
as rough roads are actualities. 

Used as factory equipment on many 
cars famed for their superior riding 
qualities. 

‘Between You and Jolt, Jar and 
Vibration”? is a booklet of intense interest 
to every car owner. Sent on request. 


EDWARD V. HARTFORD, Inc. 
171 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS, CHANSLOR & LYON COMPANY: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, Fresno, Seattle, Portland 


— = AUTO vAacn 











business or pleasure. 


American Plan $3.00 per day up. 


San Francisco’s Newest Hotel 


Hotel Plaza 


Facing beautiful Union Square, Post and 
Stockton Sts. Most centrally located for 


European Plan $1.50 per day up. 








Capacity 600 guests. Concerts twice daily. If 
possible make your reservations in advance. 


Under the management of C. A. GONDER 


He scrambled ashore and followed the 
dame, who was making for the market 
square. In a moment he was back. 

“Cinco centavos—and the senora will sell 
but two,” he piped. 

“Why won't she sell a dozen?” I asked, 

“Because,” Inocencio patiently  ex- 
sean, “she would then have no more to 
sell. 


VERY town in Mexico, no matter how 

small, has its church, its plaza and its 
market place. So with Ixtacalco; and in 
the shed-like market were chaffering 
groups bargaining over the purchase of 
fish, flesh and fowl, and a shifting crowd 
that circled and eddied about a charcoal 
brazier, upon which strange messes 
bubbled and hissed in shallow earthen- 
ware pans. Now would come a peor in 
white cotton garments and leathern san- 
dals; and a steaming portion would be 
ladled from the pan into a bowI, to be ex- 
changed for the copper coin tendered by 
grimy fingers. Again, a family sat down 
to dine. I counted thirteen, ranging from 
the naked toddler to the wrinkled 
grandam. 

Presently the bright-eyed seller of 
shrieking paroquets sauntered over to the 
stall, where she was joined by a clarion- 
voiced vender of water ices; and the two, 
squatting on the bare ground, ate chile con 
carne with pewter spoons and an utter dis- 
regard for the curious glances of e] Amer- 
icano, who, more than likely, was muy 
loco. 

Inocencio, with a lordly air, had con- 
fiscated a wooden box; and on this we 
dined in_ state, and even Inocencio’s 
capacity had its limit. 

“Shall we go, now, and see the won- 
derful floating gardens, Inocencio?” 

“Si, sehor,” was the unvarying reply. 


OLING to the Ixtacalco landing, we 

routed our own boatman from the 
pulqueria and drifted cityward with the 
current. In the land of afternoon, twi- 
light quickly follows the down-dropping 
sun. As we passed Santa Anita we heard, 
but could not see, a serenader, thrumming 
under his novia’s window. A torch flared 
redly, showing a score of youths and 
maids treading the measures of the con- 
tradanza on ground already trodden hard. 
A youth in short, braided jacket and wide 
trousers, with tinsel-trimmed sombrero 
set aslant, and red scarf ends flying, was 
master of ceremonies. 

“Tnocencio,” I called through the soft 
darkness, “would you like to have a 
braided jacket, and dance to the gay tune 
they’re playing—?!” 

“But I have a very good coat, senor,” 
Inocencio interposed. 


I PONDERED his answer, and much 
beside. We met the big boats return- 
ing empty from the city markets. By the 
light of a silver moon that swung up and 
up, the scene took on new aspects of 
beauty. The brown water was molten 
gold; the leaves a-flutter in the faint 
evening breeze were silver. The gay 
little tune, growing distant, was the call 
of Vagabondia. 

“Tnocencio,” I cried, “I know now what 
is it—I, too, have learned the secret of 
contentment. It is to want no more than 
one can get.” 

“Si—sefior,” came sleepily from Ino- 











cencio. 
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Interesting 
Westerners 


(Continued from page 42) 


prevent, by issuing proclamation, oriental 
labor from coming from insular colonies 
and the Canal Zone, was afterward made 
a law, and the President acted upon it. 
Again Mr. Hayes’ special study of the 
problems of banking and currency has 
led to his position on the important bank- 
ing and currency committee of the House. 
That he has had an extensive influence in 
shaping the present currency law 1s evi- 
denced in that he inaugurated twenty 
amendments most of which were adopted 
while the bill was in committee. He is 
nov, ranking republican member of the 
House banking and currency committee, 
and is also a member of a joint committee 
of Senate and House on rural credits. He 
wil! make an exhaustive investigation of 
this latest interesting question which 
means so much to farming communities, 
and will report at the next Congress. 
At his home near San Jose Mr. Hayes 
. farmer; in San Jose jointly with his 
. ther, J. O. Hayes, he owns and con- 
ducts the San Jose Mercury; while every 
Sunday at the little house of worship on 
North Third street he labors with all the 
Hayes family in conducting the work 
of the True Life Church, an institution 
founded by his remarkable mother. It 
is from this association he largely draws 
the inspiration, hope, zeal and courage 
which makes him the useful citizen he is. 
Henry Meape Branp. 


U 


HERE seems to be no limit to wo- 

men’s activities, especially since the 
advent of the automobile. Now Hoquiam, 
Washington, boasts of a fair young auto 
bus driver, Miss Helen Swedblom, still 
in her teens, who operates an automobile 
daily between her home town and Hump- 
tulips, the round trip averaging fifty-six 
miles; and sometimes she covers the trip 
twice a day. The fair young chauffeur- 
ess knows the lore in many books, but 
especially is she fond of athletics, and has 
always preferred outdoor sports. She 
owns a rare Arabian horse, and is con- 
sidered an expert horsewoman. Living 
near the water practically all her life, she 
can handle a boat with the ease of a man. 
There are no competitors in her Hoquiam 
bus business, and the pennies she has 
earned make a fine little bank showing. 
Her six months of stage driving records 
not an accident, though the road is a dan- 
gerous one, winding over heights and 
through valleys, very narrow in places 
and twisting dangerously about steep 
hills. Her passengers feel no fear with 
Miss Swedblom at the wheel. Girlish in 
appearance and vivacious of manner, 
Miss Swedblom is not lacking in muscular 
strength and when the tires need a doctor 
she can remove them, change the tubes, 
replace the tires and pump them sixty or 
seventy pounds each in about twenty 
minutes, without any apparent effort. 

It was a case where Miss Swedblom had 
to earn a livelihood and she chose the 
auto-stage bus as affording the means 
and at the same time enabling her to en- 

joy the “all outdoors” that she so likes. 
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Farm Lands 








Patents 





Southern Coternte Suburban Home of your 


dreams is at Van Nuys. part of the city of Los 
Angeles. Compact sett ement of “Bungalow 
Farms,’’ 244 to 5 acres; magnificent school and 


high school, co-operative poultry association, co- 
operative cannery, fertile mellow soil, grows every- 
thing, all kinds of trees and fruit; abundant water 
from Los Angeles Owens River Aqueduct at low 
rates; all city adveneets. splendid pews. rapid 
transit to center of Los Angeles. Send for stories 
of Profits in Poultry. Capital needed to start on 
road to success about $3,000. Write W P. Whit- 
sett, P. O. Box 303, Van Nuys, California. 


Free Government Lands Our official | 112 
page book “Vacant Government Lands”’ lists and 
describes every acre in every county in U. S. 
location, place to apply, how secured Free. 
Diagrams and Tables, new laws, lists, etc. Price 25 
cents postpaid. Webb Publishing Co. (Dept 96), 
St. Paul, Minn. 














California, Government, Indian and School 
Land; Bargains now; Booklet "free telling how to get 
this land on easy terms. 9 rights—8 without resi- 
dence. 640 Acre Homestead. Write Joseph Clark, 
Sacramento, California. ; 





Profitable Little Farms in Valley of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts $250 and up. Good fruit —_ 
farming country. Send for literature now. F. 
LaBaume, Agr. Agt. N. & W. Ry., 267 BS i 
sistean Roanoke, Va. 


Help W aad 


The Way to Get a Gov’t Job is through the 
Washington Civil Service School. We prepare you 
and you get a position or we guarantee to refund 

your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, President, 

yashington, D. C., for Book FK 914, telling about 
292296 Gov't Positions with lifetime employment, 
short hours, sure pay, regular vacations. 











At once—Ten ladies to travel, demonstrate 
and sell well established line to our dealers. Pre- 
vious experience not necessary. Good pay. Rail- 
road fare paid. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 90, 
Omaha, Neb. 











Miscellaneous 
"Cash paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 
to $7 each. asy work. Even two boys earned 


good money with mother’s help and my pictures, 
descriptions, price list, and simple instructions on 
painlessly killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for 
orca Sinclair, Box 244, D 51, Los Angeles, 
Jal. 





Debts collected anywhere. Quickly! | wil 
liam H. Dodd, 87 Nassau Street, New York. Estab- 
lished 25 years, one address. Reference—Homer 
Laughlin, Jr., 602 Laughlin Building, Los Angeles, 
Cc alifornia. 





Winter eggs one cent a dozen. Let me tell 
you how to keep the cheap spring eggs perfectly for 
winter use. Process endorsed by state Sees 
stations and hundreds of users. R. G. Bailey, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 





Australian Black Opals—We are headquarters 
for these beautiful Gems, as well as all other precious 
and semi-precious stones. Mounted to order. Ill- 
ustrated book free. The Gem Shop, 925-27 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic appli- 
ance, easily adjusted. Circulars free. Peerless In- 
growing Toe Nail Co. » 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 





Wanted— Your Ideas for Photopliays, Stories, 
Etc. We accept themin Any form—correct Free—sell 
oncommission. Big Rewards! Make money. Write 
us Now! Writer's Service, 37 Main, Auburn. N. Y. 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for free search, report, and advice. 
Manufacturers want Kimmel patents. Latest and 
most complete = book ever published for free 
distribution. eorge P. Kimmel, 242 Barrister 
Building, Washiestan, D. C. 





Wanted Ideas. Write for List of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 gg offered for inventions. 
Our four books sent fre Send sketch for free 
opinion as to patentability. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Patent sceneries 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Wanted—An Idea. 
simple thing to patent? 





Who can think of some 

Protect your ideas, they 
may bring you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
tions’ and ‘‘Patent Buyers.” Rand ag & Co., 
Patent Attys., 627 F., W. feshington, D 


Ideas Wanted 
for patents procured through me. 
list hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
you market your invention. Advice Free. 
Owen, 105 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Manufacturers are writing 
Three books with 
I help 
R. B. 





Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 











Agents Wanted 


Stop Here—just out—Elsen Regular for Ford 
Headlights. Selling like wildfire everywhere. Gives 
splendid driving light at low speed—keeps bulbs 
from burning out—works entirely automatically. 
Needed on every Ford. Big profits quick. Listen: 
Tenn., cleared $16.20 first day; White, 
$134.00 one week. No experience or 
capital needed. We show you how; sales guaran- 
teed. Hurry—don't delay. Write now for special 
information. Address Eisen Instrument Co,, 358 
Valentine Bidg., Toledo, Ohio. 








Hopkins, 
Michigan, 





Women Make Money introducing Priscilla 
Fabrics, Hosiery, Underwear, Dresses in spare 
time among personal friends. Beautiful samples 
furnished. Fitzcharles Co., Dept. 169, Trenton, 


Agent, Earn $30 to $100 Weekly. Agents 
wanted in every city in U.S. Monograms for autos. 
Clean business. ‘Universal demand. No fake. 
Samples free. Western Motorists Accessories Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 





Hanson making $380 Monthly Selling Buck- 
eye Raincoats. Our 1917 largest range of materials 
ready. All Free. Become sole agent. Write at 
once. Buckeye Mfg. Co., B1 Union Square, New 

ork 








Man or Woman to travel for old-established 
firm. No canvassing; $1170 first year, payable 
weekly, pursuant to Contract; Expenses advanced. 
D. Nichols, Phila., Pa., Pepper Bldg. 


Old Coins Wanted 


Cash paid for old money of all kinds; $5.00 











for certain eagle cents; $7.00 for certain 1853 
Quarters, etc. Send 4c. Get Large Illustrated 
Coin Circular. May mean your large profit. Send 


now. Numismatic Bank, Dept. E, Fort Worth, 


Texas. 





Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 











Crippled and Deformed 


We have successfully treated thousands of suffer- 
ers of acute and chronic joint and bone diseases: 
bodily deformities of infantile paralysis, hip joint 
diseases, spinal curvature, club feet, fractures, 
etc., without drugs, surgery or plaster casts. Our 
wonderful method is approved and endorsed by 
famous— 
PROF. ADOLPH LORENZ of Vienna 
Send for descriptive booklet BE 


ROTH ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTE, 162 W. 75th St., N.Y.C. 





























coins for sale, free. Catalogue qos prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, Mass, 
AD 
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Her auto bus is a favorite means of trans. 
portation between Hoquiam and Hump 
tulips, Washington, and the fair young 
driver is making a good living, while en. 
joying an abundance of pure ozone amid 
the scenic splendors abounding in her 
section of the country. 
Acnes Lockxuart Hucues, 





The Star-Spangled 
Sockeye 
(Continued from page 36) 


Friday creek, on which stands one of 
the state fish hatcheries. So another 
trap was set for the salmon to swim into 
this creek, that the state might watch 
them. Some swam to the hatchery, and 
some swam on to Samish lake. Enough 
swam to the creek to prove the value of 
the experiment. The salmon, with the 
exception of the “steelhead,” lay their 
eggs and die. 

When the females were caught, they 
were killed and about 3000 eggs were 
taken from each. These eggs were then 
fertilized by the male. When hatched 
they were the first real Uncle Sam sockeye- 
salmon. Good care was taken of them. 
In fact they were given canned salmon to 
eat to make them grow faster. And they 
did grow and progressed very well. A 
percentage, of course, was lost; this, 
though, was infinitesimal. 

When our new U. S. citizens became 
large enough they were loaded into trucks 
and taken up to the lake (Lake Samish) 
and released. But before this was 
done all of their enemies were removed 
from the lake by the officials with 
dynamite. Nothing like giving them 
a good reception even should they not 
desire to stay at that time. They cer- 
tainly developed in this Republican lake 
and when the days grew warm they did 
the same as their forefathers, swam down 
stream into salt water and out to the 
Pacific. But it seemed they came back 
to our own republic instead of going back 
to the land of their forefathers, Canada, 
and we have so many more in our hatch- 
eries. Hurrah! Canada does not really 
care so much if we have kidnapped some 
of her fish-citizens, because the fish are 
always caught in Washington traps any- 
way and Canada has not the canning in- 
terests we have. The main point was to 
replenish the dwindling supply. This was 
done and all are now happy. 

In the meantime the salmon-packers 
are well satisfied with business, thank 
you. Though the 1916 catch broke no 
records, none of the packers has gone 
broke. On Puget Sound the run of cer- 
tain varieties was exceedingly slim, but 
the canneries managed to keep busy by 
bringing in fish caught in Canadian 
waters. The Alaskan output was slightly 
below normal and the Columbia canneries 
did not groan under the weight of the fish, 
but old General Prosperity plus the Euro- 
pean war demand lifted the prices and, 
despite the cost, cleared the shelves. 
This year the run ought to be large and, 
if the demand continues at the present 
rate, the salmon people will be happy «ll 
over next fall. 
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Western Finance 





Far West. 


A department devoted to investments in the 
We endeavor to accept only the 
ts of 


ible and reliable 





institutions. 





Letters requesting information 
should be addressed to the Financial Editor 
and should be accompanied by return postage. 
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Western Banking Methods 


WO factors stand out in the situa- 

tion that has arisen out of the 

failure of the Northern Bank and 

Trust Company of Seattle late in 
January, the first crash of importance 
among the financial institutions of the Far 
West for years. By attracting attention 
to the condition of the Western banks 
through its collapse, the failure is demon- 
str: ting the soundness of the Pacific 
Coast’s financial fabric. A general over- 
hauling of state institutions is disclosing 
no weak spots. The National banks from 
Bellingham to San Diego, from Denver to 
San Francisco were of course known to be 
so well fortified that nothing short of a 
country-wide cataclysm could have 
shaken them, and now the probing of 
hearts and kidney by the state bank ex- 
aminers is resulting in a clean bill of health 
for the smaller banks doing business under 
state supervision. 

While it is hard on depositors, an occa- 
sional failure has a salutary, bracing effect 
all around. Bankers inclined to venture 
out on thin ice are warned by the crash 
and the less venturesome immediately 
proceed to provide additional safeguards. 

It is a most excellent testimonial to the 
inherent soundness of the institutions and 
to the good judgment of their managers 
that the collapse of the real estate boom 
all along the Pacific Coast, a collapse that 
began four years ago and culminated in 

1914, failed to have any effect whatsoever 
upon the Western banks. They were pre- 
pared for it. For two years before the 
bursting of the bubble they had dis- 
couraged real estate speculation and their 
refusal to supply the funds for speculative 
deals had hastened the advent of 
healthier, saner conditions. By way of 
contrast a great many bankers across the 
line in British Columbia had been carried 
away by the fever of the boom and when 
the crash came, half a dozen financial in- 
stitutions in the Dominion went into the 
receiver's hands. 


GREAT many Far Western busi- 

ness men of late years have been 
complaining against the policy of caution 
almost unanimously adopted by the 
Pacific Coast bankers. They have 
pointed to the heavy reserves of the big 
financial institutions, reserves far in 
excess of the legal requirements, and the 
charge of penny-pinching niggardliness 
has been preferred in more than one 
quarter. But the course of events has 
more than justified the attitude of the 
l'ar Western bankefs. After all the Far 
West is still a new country, with all the 
temptations that beset a commonwealth 


only a few years removed from the golden 
age of the pioneer. Opportunities for 
quick profits of large size are still made 
possible by the rapid pace of the country’s 
development and it would only have been 
human had a goodly number of bankers 
yielded to the will-o’-the-wisp of specu- 
lative profits. The failure of the Seattle 
institution affirms the fact that the Far 
Western banker, heavy pressure not- 
withstanding, handled the funds of the 
public with a conservatism and with a 
prudence that compare most favorably 
with the methods which have given the 
old New England banks their reputation. 
Through this attitude the bankers have 
rendered the Pacific Coast a service the 
importance of which is liable to be under- 
estimated by the layman and the dis- 
appointed applicant whose security has 
been turned down. 

Also and likewise, the failure has em- 
phasized the need for more stringent 
legislation and better state supervision 
over trust companies in the Pacific North- 
west, more especially in Oregon. In 
Oregon a few years ago anybody with 
enough money to make a first payment 
on office furniture and to advance a 
month’s rent could go into business as a 
trust company, a condition which enabled 
a gang of daring swindlers to rob hun- 
dreds of victims throughout the country. 
With the grow ing importance of the trust 
company’s function the need of super- 
vision and regulation is becoming appar- 
ent more and more. Oregon is no longer 
in the financial backwoods and its lack 
of adequate legislation for the regulation 
of trust companies is a constant source of 
financial danger. 


N this connection it is also pertinent 

to point out that in Washington and 
Oregon the making and issuing of bonds 
based on real estate mortgages 1s practi- 
cally without supervision or restriction. 
Any fly-by-night concern can acquire a 
collection of mortgages of dubious value, 
issue mortgage bonds against them, sell 
the bonds to the public and get out from 
under. Of late the number of firms mak- 
ing and selling these unsupervised, un- 
regulated mortgage bonds has grown 
rapidly and it would surprise no one 
familiar with conditions to see these 
mortgage bonds come to earth as sud- 
denly as the old-style private irrigation 
bond of the Carey Act projects tumbled 
out of the sky. If the mortgage-bond 
business of Oregon and Washington is to 
be placed on a sound basis it behooves 
the legislatures to pass stringent laws 
based on the model of the California 


95 


mortgage-bond legislation which makes 
the issuance of bonds on doubtful mort- 
gages absolutely impossible. 

This suggestion will perhaps be more 
fully appreciated by the bond houses of 
the Pacific Northwest after the Farm 
Loan banks of the government are fully 
organized and are offering their bonds to 
the public. These bonds will undoubt- 
edly command a_ tremendously wide 
market. The fact that they are issued by 
federal agencies will assure the investor 
of their safety and, as they will be issued 
in denominations from $25 up, they will 
make a special appeal to the small man 
who will be able to combine safety with 
a yield better than the savings-bank rate. 
Only the very best private mortgage 
bonds will be able to compete with the 
output of the Farm Loan banks. 











A Decidedly 
Attractive Investment 


Cities Service 


Preferred Stock 


to yield about 67/,% 
Dividends Monthly 


Enhancement possibilities. 
Always Marketable. 
Orders in one share upward executed. 


Send for Report 19 


Williams./rothé& Coleman 


60 WALL SP., NEW YORK 
Telephone Hanover 5980 
Direct Wire to Columbus & Phila. Mkts. 




















6% FIRST MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


The ideal investment 


Legal for savings banks, insurance 
companies and trust funds 


Denominations—$100, $500, $1000 


Maturities: 2to 10 years. Interest Quarterly. 


These certificates are parts of a single or group 
of first mortgages on country and city real estate 
in California. Fully guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by 


WESTERN MORTGAGE AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Bankers Investment Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Under State Supervision. Write for booklet. 











THE MORTGAGE GUARAN- 
TEE COMPANY (Capital and 
Surplus $2,800,000, Resources 
$9,500,000), OF LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, INVITES RE- 
QUESTS BY MAIL FOR iTS 
FREE BOOKLET “S” ON 
GUARANTEED FIRST MORT- 
GAGES, SECURED BY REAL 
ESTAT 





(ALIFoRts BUNGALOW BI. ANS 


—ecomfort, beauty and economy. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

These 3 Books $1—Postpaid 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $1600 to $6000—50c 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

51 Plans, $600 to $2000—50c 

“Little Bungalows” 

31 Plans, $300 to $1700—25c 
ENNE BLDG., LOS ANGELES 
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24th Successful Year 
1893-1917 








“Light Twelve” 


“Light Six” 
$2095 


$1595 
C/imericas Greatest Light Twelve’ 7 


Greater power—longer life—lower upkeep costs! 


8,000 miles on tires. Remarkably high 
A_ 100,000,000 mile mileages from gas andoil. Amerefraction That upkeep will be 
“endurance run,” by of a cent per mile for repairs. Everywhere extremely low for years to 


some 15,000 Haynes you hear it said “The Haynes is a big, come. That long life is 


‘Light Six’’ owners powerful car but you can afford to run it.”” a certainty. That de- 
during the past 2% preciation will be slight. 
years, is made the basis for all “Demonstrations” prove little. 
statements herein contained. What “doctored up,” specially- 
For the 1917 Haynes is akin eared “stock” cars, nursed 
in power-plant, weight and prin- along by skilled professionals, 
cipal mechanical structure to can do, proves nothing. 
Haynes “Light Sixes” of the But take 15,000/ cars. Let 
last 33 months. eri ek A 15,000 average everyday motor- 
Fifteen thousand owners have Climb “low gear” grades on high. ists run them for 100,000,000 





The Haynes “Light Six”— 
the car YOU get with its reg- 
ular stock gear ratio—will 
perform for years as follows: 

Any speed between one and sixty 

miles per hour without shifting 
from high gear. 


Pick-up from a stop to thirty miles 
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found these cars close to mechan- Develop more pulling power at miles. Let them drive over all 
kinds of roads—in weather fair 


and foul—for periods up to 
nearly three years. There you 
have a test. There you have 


ical perfection. A few minor 
structural betterments have been 
the limit of change. This de- 


spite our quarter-century of 





moderate speeds, or through 
sand, mud and snow, than any 
other 34% x 5-inch 6-cylinder 
motor. 
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automobile and motor building experience. a true examination for endurance. The results ot 


Thus—in 1917 cars, which, for refinement and such use mean everything. 
modernness of equipment, excel all other new And such is the 100,000,000 mile “endurance 
models—are you able to know accurately in ad- run” which assures the long life and permanently 
vance: That good performance is permanent. low after costs of each Haynes. 
Hayn ms ane Six” Catalog of Haynes “Light Six” and “Light Twelve” models seatigee. t Twelve” 
PR nis - isos —together with name of nearest representative—on request. PT ae . 


Four-passenger Roadster 72 Four-passenger Roadster - + + 2; 
ven-passenger Touring Car- - 1725 Seven-passenger Touring Car + 2225 


Closed Cars THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY give essen td Oo 


| ert soeeen ed Sedan - - + - $2260 h k d ” 
ven-passengerSedan - - - - 2390 +] vén-passenger lan 2 + © + 2890 
47 South Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. setae aca 


Wire Wheels Extra 
All prices J. 0. 6. Kokomo All Prices J. 0. b. Kokomo 





























REMEMBER— 


Turkish tobacco is 
the world’s most 
famous tobacco for 
cigarettes. 


Judge for 
Yourself— 


Compare 
“Murad” with 
any 25 Cent 

Cigarette. 


Makers of the Highest Grade Takish 
and Egyptian Cigaretlesin the World 





National Recognition 


he Firestone place as representative of America’s achieve- 

ments in the tire world has come because Firestone 
inaugurated those principles now universally accepted as 
the foundation of a good tire. Design, materials, buildin3, 
all are brought to present perfection in Firestone Tires. 
And this. quality juarantees, at average first cost, the utmost 
Safety, Comfort and final economy of Most Miles per Dollar. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 








